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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 


We  feel  that  too  much  space  cannot  be 
given  to  making  known  the  Humsoldt  Li- 
brary of  Science,  and  hence,  we  shall  keep 
persistently  dwelling  upon  this  subject  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  a well  known  fact 
P’at,  but  for  the  English  copyright  laws,  a 
million  copies  of  the  Humboldt  Library 
could  be  readily  sold  in  London  m three 
months.  As  it  is,  we  mail  weekly  to  every 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  no  more 
appreciative  readers  are  to  be  found.  It  is 
also  a fact  but  little  known  that  a Chicago 
daily  newspaper  doubled  its  circulation 
among  the  most  intelligent  class  of  people 
by  giving  numbers  of  the  Huiv  boldt  Library 
as  premiums.  The  proprietor,  who  used  a 
number  of  other  publications  in  conjunction 
with  his  scheme,  assured  us  later  that  the 
Humboldt  Library  of  Science  alone  se- 
cured the  desired  results. 

Now,  we  want  to  see  those  books  in  every 
household  in  the  land,  but  in  permanent 
form,  and  hence,  we  are  offering  175  num 
bers,  bound  in  18  volumes  of  about  700 
pages  each,  at  the  marvelously  low  price  of 
$40.00.  Fully  appreciating  the  difficulties 
that  our  readers  encounter  in  getting  togeth 
er  so  much  money,  we  have  made  special 
arrangements  for  their  accomodation  where- 
by, on  the  first  payment  of  $4.00.  they  can 
have  the  complete  set  of  books,  and  the  bal 
ance  of  $36.00  can  be  paid  in  twelve  monthly 
payments.  Booksellers  have  advised  us  to 
make  the  price  $4.00  per  volume,  so  as  to 
give  them  a discount.  But  we  have  been 
consistently  true  to  the  first  principles  on 
which  the  Library  was  started,  namely,  to 
give  the  very  best  class  of  literature  at  the 
least  possible  price  ; hence  it  is  that  a bound 
volume  of  the  Library  costs  but  a little  over 
$2.00  We  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  any  in 
formation  that  our  readers  may  desire  cn 
this  particular  set  of  books,  and  correspond 
ence  is  respectfully  invited. 


A few  sets  of  Wood's  Natural  History 
are  left  over,  and  if  there  are  any  of  oui 
readers  who  have  failed  to  get  a set,  special 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  accomodate 
them  by  writing  to  this  office. 
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“ United  Intelligence  and  Material  Equality.”  ' 


Editorial. 


The  Editor  is  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  his  own. 


That  class  distinctions  are  “an  ineradicable  and 
necessary  element  in  human  progress”  is  the  thesis  of 
a popular  English ' writer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock.  This 
gifted  man,  as  we  have  noted  heretofore,  is  the  hope 
of  the  conservative  wealthy  classes  of  Great  Britain. 
He  has  made  a great  deal  of  money  out  of  writings 
against  Socialism.  Mr.  Mallock  is  a frequent  and  val- 
ued contributor  to  the  magazine  published  by  William 
Waldorf  Astor  in  London.  Mr.  Astor  prints  a maga- 
zine and  a newspaper  in  London  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
seminating his  own  views  regarding  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, which  are  notoriously  conservative.  Hence  his 
esteem  of  Mr.  Mallock,  whose  opinions  on  social  topics 
are  summed  up  by  a leading  critic  as  love  of  capitalism 
and  Hatred  of  Socialism.  Thus,  Mr.  Mallock  tells  us 
that  the  true  aim  of  society  is  to  develop  the  “great 
man” — this  “great  man”  having  been  previously  defined 
as,  in  effect, a great  exploiter — while  true  progress  con- 
sists not  in  generally  educating  the  masses  (“a  waste- 
ful ar.d  injurious  process,  which  has  produced  Social- 
istic agitators  ” ) but  in  bringing  out  the  “great  man.” 
Mr.  Mallock  further  tells  us  that  inequality  of  wealth 
does  not  produce  unhappiness  and  that  the  misery  of 
the  poor  is  largely  a myth.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  misery  among  the  poor  to  speak  of. 

These  opinions  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  are  making  a tre- 
mendous impression  among  the  British  aristocracy. 
They  look  upon  Mr.  Mallock  as  a great  thinker,  par- 
ticularly when  he  dilates  upon  the  folly  of  educating 
the  masses.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  let 
Mr.  Mallock’s  views  go,  with  the  exception  of  this  no- 
tion of  his  concerning  the  education  of  the  masses. 
Men  like  Mr.  Mallock  display  great  simplicity  in  their 


assumption  that  the  education  of  the  masses  was 
brought  about  by  the  classes.  It  is  one  of  the  familiar 
demonstrations  of  the  Socialism  which  Mr  Mallock 
deems  so  pernicious  that  the  masses  were  not  educated 
by  the  classes.  We  remember  having  given  in  these 
columns  but  a few  months  ago  facts  upon  which  is 
based  the  dictum  that  had  the  masses  waited  for  the 
classes  to  educate  them  they  would  never  be  educated 
at  all.  But  it  would  be  the  most  gratuitous  waste  of 
time  to  attempt  to  make  Mr  Mallock  and  his  admirers 
believe  anything  of  this  sort.  They  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  masses  were  picked  up  out  of  the  gut- 
ter by  the  classes.  Fortunately,  any  belief  and  any 
action  which  the  classes  may  now  take  will  be 
utterly  fruitless  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  masses 
is  concerned.  It  is  too  late  to  go  back  to  the  delight- 
ful days  of  ignorance. 

The  great  concern  of  the  social  reformer  in  regard 
to  war  is  what  effect  it  will  have  upon  his  cause.  If 
our  war  with  Spain  is  to  be  the  “short,  sharp  and  de- 
cisive ” affair  which  the  President  is  said  to  believe  it 
will  be,  there  will  be  no  need  for  any  uneasiness  re- 
garding the  eclipse  of  the  collectivist  propaganda.  It 
is  always  possible  that  the  war  may  be  “long  and  sharp 
and  decisive,”  in  which  case  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
Socialism  will  suffer.  Not  so  very  long  ago  there  was 
another  kind  of  war  scare  in  the  country,  and  a Wall 
Street  organ  then  declared  that  if  hostilities  did  break 
out  “a  considerable  part  of  the  worn  of  our  troops  will 
consist  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  mobs  upon  property, 
with  their  heads  full  of  Socialism.”  The  propertied 
classes,  in  fact,  have  at  all  times  a very  lively  horror  of 
war  because  they  th'  ^k  it  gives  opportunities  to  the  mob. 
All  great  social  revolutions  are  favored  by  the  condi- 
tions which  war  brings  about.  Even  the  Paris  Com- 
mune would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  war 
alarms  with  which  France  was  filled.  Therefore, 
whether  the  future  be  a long  war  or  a long  peace,  the 
social  reformer  must  be  eager  for  his  cause  and 
prompt  to  preach  it. 

The  victory  which  the  coal  trust  has  just  won  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  this  state  illustrates  one  of  the 
tricks  to  which  subsidized  law  makers  resort  when 
they  are  driven  into  a corner.  Last  year  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  coal  trust  became  so  flagrant  that  some 
thing  had  to  be  done  by  the  legislature  in  response  to 
an  imperative  popular  demand.  Accordingly,  a law 
was  passed  making  the  trust  a criminal  conspiracy, 
but  the  law  was  so  framed  that  the  courts  would  have 
no  alternative  but  to  declare  it  unconstitutional.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  lower  courts  pronounced  it  null  and 
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void,  as  a matter  of  course,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals 
now  says  it  has  nothing-  to  do  with  the  matter.  Here 
we  have  a new  trick  made  possible  by  our  system  of 
constitutions.  Once  there  exists  a written  constitu- 
tion, there  is  an  end  to  all  freedom.  The  judges 
can  make  the  law  to  suit  themselves.  There  is  really 
no  one  else  to  make  the  laws,  because  under  a written 
constitution  the  state  of  the  law  depends  upon  inter- 
pretation. But  tricks  to  delude  the  people  can  always 
be  invented,  and  it  seems  that  this  coal  trust  law  af- 
fords a characteristic  specimen  of  the  humbug  that 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  future. 

A “ lady  ” cannot  live  upon  less  than  $50,000  a year, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this 
city.  The  matter  came  up  only  a few  days  ago.  The 
“lady,”  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  principals  in  a divorce 
suit,  and  her  petition  for  alimony  brought  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  scale  on  which  she  should  live.  Coun- 
sel for  the  “ lady  ” insisted  that  she  could  not  possibly 
get  along  on  less  than  $75  000  a year,  his  reason  being, 
apparently,  that  the  husband  in  the  case  had  an  annual 
income  of  $150,000  Before  this  important  matter  could 
be  determined,  the  judge  had  to  be  told  what  the  “lady’> 
spent  her  money  upon.  This  brought  out  the  fact, 
that  she  kept  a French  maid,  a Swedish  masseuse  and 
a little  girl  to  “ assist  ” the  other  two.  In  addition  to 
these  individuals,  the  “lady”  had  her  own  coachman 
footman  and  tiger.  Counsel  for  the  husband  offered  to 
prove  that  the  tiger  never  did  anythingbut  carry  rum 
from  the  hotel  bar  to  the  suite  of  apartments  occupied 
by  the  ‘ lady,”  and  was, therefore, not  a legitimate  acces- 
sory in  the  domestic  establishment,  but  this  was  ruled 
out.  The  judge  finally  decided  that  $50,000  a year  was 
an  equitable  provision  for  the  “lady,”  and  a decree  to 
that  effect  was  duly  signed. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  agree  with  the  comment 
occasioned  by  this  legal  episode.  A clergyman,  for  ex 
ample,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “this  sort  of  thing 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  American  system  of  liv- 
ing.’ We  are  unable  to  see  why.  The  ‘ lady  ” is  just 
as  much  entitled  to  the  $50,000  a year  as  John  Jacob 
Astor  is  to  his  annual  income,  what  ever  it  may  amount 
to.  The  “lady  ” simply  happens  to  be  an  instance  of 
our  social  S3  stem  carried  to  its  logical  absurdity.  It  is 
grotesque  and  abominable  that  the  “lady”  should  get 
$50,000  to  spend  on  the  tiger,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  more 
grotesque  and  abominable  than  that  John  Jacob  Astor 
should  enjoy  his  own  vast  income.  There  is  no  more 
reason  for  the  one  than  for  the  other,  To  put  the  case 
catechetical’y  : why  does  the  “ lady  ” get  $50,000  a year? 
B cause  the  man  in  the  divorce  suit  with  her  has 
$>175,000  a year.  Why  does  John  Jacob  Astor  get, 
sa),  $[,000,000  a year?  Because  his  great  grandfather 
bougnt  a lot  of  land  from  some  one  who  had  no  right 
to  sell  it.  Therefore,  the  clergyman  already  quoted 
and  the  other  critics  of  the  “ lady  ” should  have  a care. 
Ttiey  are  in  reality  preaching  against  the  sacred  rights 
of  property  and  may  find  themselves  in  the  dilemma 


of  the  parson,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  prove  the  good- 
ne  s of  Gad,  accidently  proved  that  there  is  no  God 
at  all. 


They  tell  a story  of  a provincial  actor  who  “ when 
under  cordial  influences,”  if  he  could  not  recollect  the 
lines  of  his  part  or  if  he  did  not  want  to  go  on  with 
the  play,  would  exclaim  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  an 
act,  “There  is  no  way  but  this!”  and  waving  a 
paste  board  poniard  that  was  always  in  his  pocket 
ready  for  such  emergencies,  would  pierce  his  manly 
bosom  with  it  and  sprawl  headlong  to  the  stage,  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  company  to  get  through  with 
the  piece  as  well  as  they  could  without  him.  That 
actor  is  a splendid  image  of  the  average  London  So- 
cialist organization,  particularly  in  view  of  the  exist- 
ing disagreements  among  the  Socialist  bodies  of  the 
British  metropolis.  No  sooner  is  a plan  of  campaign 
mapped  out,  and  a prospect  afforded  of  doing  some 
good  work,  than  one  of  these  Socialist  organizations 
proceeds  to  make  trouble  and  leave  all  the  others  in 
the  lurch.  To  an  outsider  these  perpetual  bickerings 
are  quite  incomprehensible.  There  ought  to  be  some 
bond  of  sympathy  among  Socialists,  and  so  there  is, 
unless  they  happen  to  be  London  Socialists.  Then  they 
must  fight.  The  phenomenon  is  well  worth  investiga- 
tion. If  a change  does  not  take  place  before  very  long, 
the  cause  of  Socialism  may  suffer  seriously,  for  the 
disagreements  actually  grow  greater  as  time  passes. 


The  very  latest  definition  of  Anarchy  is  furnished 
by  Herr  E.  V.  Zenker,  the  German  sc’entist.  It  is,  he 
tells  us  “ the  perfect,  unfettered  self  government  of 
the  individual,  and  consequently  the  absence  of  any 
kind  of  external  government.  It  demands  the  uncon- 
ditional realization  of  freedom,  bofh  subjectively  and 
objectively,  equally  in  political  and  in  economic  life.” 
The  distinction  between  Socialism  and  Anarchy  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herr  Zenker,  that  Socialism  aims  at  equal- 
itv  and  not  at  freedom.  Here  we  have  one  of  those 
gymnastic  performances  with  words  for  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  so  noted.  Herr  Zenker  does  not  tell  us  what 
he  means  by  freedom,  nor  does  he  define  equality. 
Hence  to  attempt  any  reply  to  him  would  be  a sheer 
waste  of  words.  We  can,  however,  agree  with  him 
that  “a  movement  like  Anarchism  cannot  be  conquered 
by  force  and  injustice,  but  only  by  justice  and  free- 
dom,” although,  of  course,  this  utterance  is  simply  one 
of  the  old  glittering  generalities  against  which  the 
poet  warns  us.  However,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
Anarchists  are  more  tolerant  and  more  liberal  in  their 
treatment  of  Socialism  than  they  have  ever  before 
been,  and  this  is  a most  fortunate  event.  Few  move- 
ments have  produced  so  many  illustrious  men  as  that 
of  Anarchism. 


It  is  declared  by  Socialists  in  France,  Germany  and 
Italy  that  when  the  great  Socialistic  revolution  has 
taken  place,  the  private  property  of  all  individuals 
will  be  confiscated.  The  question  of  compensation  is 
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often  raised,  but  no  prominent  Socialist  has  advocated 
making  any  compensation  at  all.  But  Professor  Ren- 
aud,  of  the  University  of  Lausanne  (France),  himself 
a very  prominent  Socialist,  says  that  in  return  for  the 
right  of  property  confiscated  by  the  state  the  individ- 
ual will  receive  certain  rights  and  a pension  in  his 
old  age.  We  cannot  see  that  this  is  necessary.  S icial- 
ism  will  net  confiscate  anything  that  is  not  rightfully 
the  common  property  of  all  and,  therefore,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  compensation.  For  example,  if  the 
people  were  to  confiscate  the  Vanderbilt  railroads, 
they  would  never  dream  of  compensating  the  Vander- 
bilts. The  Vanderbilts  are  not  rightfully  in  possession 
of  these  roads,  and  instead  of  receiving  compensation 
from  the  state,  the  state  ought  to  receive  compen- 
sation from  them.  As  for  old  age  pensions,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  them  at  all,  because  every  body 
will  be  amply  provided  for,  under  Socialism  and 
money  will  be  a thing  of  the  paV.  We  cannot  consider 
Professor  Renaud  a representative  French  Socialist, 
although  he  is  certainly  a most  able  man,  and  his  ideas 
are  just  now  attracting  a great  deal  of  attention  both 
in  his  own  country  and  in  England. 


The  French  Socialists  are  paying  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  elections  to  be  held  in  their  country  be 
fore  many  months.  Were  we  asked  to  name  the  coun- 
try in  which  Socialism  has,  all  things  considered,  made 
most  progress,  we  should  name  France  There  are, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  more  Socialists  in  France  than 
there  are  in  Germany  and  England  combined.  Why 
this  is  we  cannot  explain,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
non  French  view  of  anything  French  rarely,  perhaps 
never,  is  good  for  anything  The  fact  remains  that 
the  French  Socialists  firmly  believe  that  they  will  be 
in  a position  to  bring  on  a presidential  crisis  after  the 
next  election.  If  they  succeed,  they  will  try  to  have 
some  radical  chosen  to  succeed  M.  Faure.  The  French 
Socialists  always  try  to  bring  representative  govern- 
ment into  disrepute  That  is  why  they  make  so  many 
scenes  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  very  strong  movement  in  France  for  the  estab- 
ishment  of  the  referendum,  however.  There  is  a de- 
cidedly strong  demand  for  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional workshops.  The  single  taxers,  by  the  way,  are 
becoming  very  numerous  in  France,  not  a lev  of  tne 
leading  statesmen  of  the  republic  avowing  openly  their 
belief  in  the  single  tax  theory. 

PATRONAGE. 


When  the  more  radical  French  revolutionists  were 
aiming  at  the  establishment  of  a Socialistic  common 
wealth,  the  property  owners  and  speculators  opposed 
them  with  the  watchword  ‘‘A  career  open  to  talent.” 
The  meaning  of  this  watchword  is  that  competition 
gives  every  individual  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
best  of  his  own  capacity.  People  were  willing  to  be 
lieve  this  sort  of  thing  until  a fuller  test  of  the  thing 
called  competition  showed  that  its  advantages  exist 


only  for  the  propertied  classes.  Thus,  if  two  men 
start  life  together  with  enough  to  place  them  above 
the  grinding  fear  of  poverty  or  destitution,  it  is  rea- 
sonably likely  that  the  best  endowed  of  the  pair  will 
gain  the  highest  prizes  of  life.  But  what  about  the 
men  who  are  compelled  to  start  life,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  without  any  property  at  all?  They  will 
be  wrecked  The  competitive  social  system  likes  to 
point  out  the  cases  in  which  men  have  risen  to  wealth 
and  influence  and  greatness  through  their  own  unaid- 
ed efforts.  But  making  every  allowance  for  such 
cases,  some  of  which  are  brilliant,  it  may  be  truly  said 
that  it  was  in  spite  of  our  social  system  rather  than  on 
account  of  it,  that  these  men  escaped  the  common  lot. 
Hence,  they  are  not  typical  instances.  The  typical 
instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  almshouse,  the  drunk- 
ard’s cell  or  the  sweat  shop. 

This  state  of  things  has  forced  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  not  a few  among  those  who  still  defend 
the  competitive  social  system  on  ethical  grounds. 
They  have  a very  simple  remedy  to  propose.  They 
would  have  the  wealthy  classes — designated,  by  a fig- 
ure ot  speech,  as  the  cultivated  and  refined — make  it  a 
sort  of  mission  to  pick  out  from  among  the  poor  those 
individuals  who  are  found  to  possess  exceptional  ca- 
pacities, and  educate  and  advance  them.  This  is  one 
of  those  wearisome,  meaningless  propositions  which 
seem  to  be  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  excite 
the  laughter  of  the  gods.  Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  classes  conventionally  designated  as  cultivated 
and  refined  are,  as  a rule,  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  all  social  initiative  were 
left  to  the  wealthy,  there  would  never  be  any  progress 
at  all.  Today,  the  wealthy,  the  influential,  have  every 
motive  to  induce  them  to  oppose  progress.  They  are 
as  high  and  mighty  as  they  can  possibly  be,  and  any 
change  whatever  would  be  bad  for  them.  Therefore, 
they  oppose  any  change  whatever,  and  they  always 
base  their  opposition  upon  the  most  sublime  consider- 
ations. This  is  as  natural  as  it  is  ridictlius. 

Wnat  is  really  aimed  at  in  all  the  rhetoric  concern- 
ing the  uplifting  of  the  lower  classes  by  the  higher  is 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  patronage.  There 
was  a time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  the  patron 
was  a distinct  social  institution,  and  no  man  of  abil- 
ity could  rise  to  eminence  in  letters,  in  art,  in  arms  or 
in  the  church  unless  he  had  a patron.  The  patron 
flourished  particularly  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  has  survived,  to  some 
extent,  to  our  own  day.  This  fact  explains  the  nau- 
seating obsequiousness  and  flunkeyism  that  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  British  society  generally.  The  rise  of 
democracy  has  been  very  hard  upon  the  patron,  for 
art,  literature  and  the  stage  are  independent  of  him, 
if  not  of  the  advertising  agent.  When  aristocracy 
flourishes,  the  patron  is  necessary.  If  we  wish  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  the  progress  the  world  has  already 
made  and  go  back  a century  or  two,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
ter than  act  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  “ higher  ” 
classes  be  permitted  to  patronize  the  “lower.”  The 
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patronage  system,  humiliates  and  prostitutes  genius 
of  all  kinds  to  the  low  level  ot  the  propertied  classes 
themselves.  The  few  attempts  still  occasionally  made 
to  revive  it  merely  reveal  its  inevitable  inefficiency. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  the  prostitution  of  gen- 
ius through  the  patronage  system  that  we  can  call  to 
mind  is  that  of  the  poet  Crabbe.  He  was  poor.  He 
had  to  find  his  patron.  His  poetry,  in  consequence, 
was  patronage-perverted.  He  wrote  wonderfully  mov- 
ing lines  on  the  horrors  of  poverty.  Few  passages  in 
English  literature  surpass  these  in  their  power  of  de- 
lineation : 

“Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  jural  ease, 

Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  sonnet  please, 

Go  ! if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share, 

Gj  look  within  and  ask  if  peace  be  there  ; 

If  peace  be  his — that  drooping,  wtary  sire, 

Or  theirs — that  offspring  round  tbeir  feeble  fire  ; 

Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'expiring  brand.” 

The  poet  has  splendidly  portrayed  the  horrors  of 
hopeless  drudgery  in  these  lines  : 

“ Amid  this  tribe  too  oft  a manly  pride 
Strives  in  long  toil  tbe  fainting  heart  to  hide. 

There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slendjr  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness  and  shame, 

Yet  urged  along  and  proudly  loth  to  yield, 

He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field  : 

Till  long-contend  ng  nature  droops  at  last, 

Declining  health  rej  ~cts  his  poor  repast. 

His  cheerless  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease.” 

Again,  in  the  description  of  poverty  s last  abode  : 

“ Theirs  is  yon  house  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 

Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door  ; 

There,  where  the  putrid  vapors,  flagging,  play, 

And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the  dav — 

There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care. 

Parents  who  know  no  children's  love  dwell  there  ! 

Heart- broken  matrons  on  the  r j >yless  bed. 

Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed, 

Dtjected  widows  with  unheeded  tears 

And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears, 

The  lame,  the  blind,  aDd — far  the  happiest  they — 

The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay  ! ” 

A man  who  could  put  into  such  verse  the  wrongs  of 
the  poor  might  be  expected  to  voice  some  indignation, 
too.  Not  a word.  Crabbe  had  found  his  patron  in  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  who  was  paying  him  an  annual  sti- 
pend. The  very  poem  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken  concludes  with  a fulsome  eulogy  of  this  corrupt 
aristocrat : 

“’Tis  not,  I know,  the  chiming  of  a song, 

Nor  all  the  powers  that  to  the  Mu-e  belong. 

Words  aptly  culled  and  meanings  well  expressed 
Can  calm  the  sorrows  of  a wounded  breast ; 

But  virtue,  soother  of  the  fiercest  pains, 

Shall  heal  that  b„  som,  Rutland,  where  she  reigns.” 

The  poet  must  honor  his  patron  by  putting  that  pa- 
tron’s name  in  small  capitals.  The  eclipse  of  Crabbe 
as  a poet  must  be  charged  against  patronage,  and  pa, 
tronage  has  extinguished  nobler  talents.  Sucn  are 
the  consequences  of  putting  the  control  of  things  into 
the  hands  of  the  wealthy. 


GUESDE. 


Jules  Guesde  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Workmen's  Party  of  France,  one  of  the  four  main  di- 
visions of  the  Socialist  movement  in  thatcountry.  He 
was  born  in  Pari=  in  1845,  his  parents  having  been  in 
comfortable  circumstbnces,  but  not  rich.  The  parental 
ambition  was  to  make  a priest  of  Jules,  but  he  early 
manifested  a profound  skepticism,  and  that  plan  had  to 
be  abandoned.  He  received  a most  careful  but  very  un- 
systematic education,  and  is  today  looked  upon  as  the 
most  scholarly  Socialist  in  France.  He  began  life  on 
his  own  account  as  a political  journalist.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  earning  a moderate  subsistence  by 
his  contributions  to  provincial  papers,  the  decided 
political  partisanship  of  his  writings  getting  him  into 
hot  water  several  times.  He  was  about  eighteen  when 
he  began, dipping  into  S icialist  literature,  and  by  the 
time  Ue  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  five  he  was  an 
ardent  disciple  of  the  Marx  School  of  Socialism. 
Throughout  his  entire  career,  indeed,  M.  Guesde  has 
insisted  upon  the  importance  of  the  basic  principle  of 
surplus  value  first  formulated  by  M irx.  He  has  studied 
the  great  masterpiece  “ Capital  ” until  he  may  be  said 
to  have  got  it  by  heart. 

He  first  came  into  national  prominence,  as  did  so 
many  noted  social  agitators,  at  the  time  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  He  was  living  in  Mon  pellier  at  the  time 
and  he  immediately  set  about  the  organization  of  a 
Commune  there.  The  attempt  was  partially  success- 
ful, but  the  authorities  broke  up  the  movement  with  a 
stern  hand.  Young  Guesde  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  five  years’  imprisonment,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  make  a passionate  speech  to  a crowded 
Court  room,  in  which  he  declared  himself  an  ardent 
Socialist  and  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  competitive 
social  system  within  another  fifty  years.  He  managed 
to  escape  Irom  his  guards  on  the  way  to  prison  and  at 
once  fled  to  Geneva.  Here  he  j lined  the  international- 
ists, but  the  times  were  not  favorable  to  the  spread  of 
Socialistic  ideas,  and  Guesde  was  driven  from  the  city 
by  tne  police  He  wandered  about  Icaly  for  a few  years, 
but  in  1876  he  ventured  to  settle  in  Paris,  where  the 
authorities  condescended  to  overlook  the  past.  He 
now  became  prominent  in  Socialistic  journalism.  He 
edited  the  Citoyen , tbe  Cri  du  Peuple  and  other  journals 
advocating  social  reform,  out  be  found  it  necessary  to 
start  a paper  of  his  own,  Egaltte,  before  he  could  give 
free  expression  to  his  views.  Tnis  paper,  it  is  needless 
to  observe,  was  given  over  wnolly  to  the  advocacy  of 
S uialism  along  tne  lines  laid  down  by  Karl  Marx.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  overstating  tbe  case  to  assert  that  but 
for  Guesde  tne  name  ot  Marx  would  not  today  be  as 
universally  known  in  France  as  it  is.  It  was  Guesde 
who  touudrd  the  political  S >cialist  movement  of  con- 
temporai  y F ranee.  Tnis  hedid  in  1879,  acting  under  the 
guidance  or  Marx,  when  he  founded  the  Parti  ouvrier 
francais  (French  Workmen's  Party).  The  agitation 
began  in  the  most  entrgetic  fashion.  Within  a year 
local  committees  had  been  formed  in  Havre,  Marseilles, 
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Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Nice,  and  many  other  cities,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  capital.  The  great  ability  of  Guesde,  in 
fact,  consists  in  his  political  faculty.  There  has  been 
no  cessation  of  progress  in  French  Socialism  since  he 
began  the  work. 

French  Socialists,  it  should  be  observed,  are  now 
divided  into  four  distinct  bodies.  The  first  and  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  party  now  led  by  M. 
Guesde.  It  numbers,  at  present,  450  associations  in  all 
parts  of  the  republic,  the  voters  being  over  300,000. 
It  has  a representation  of  20  in  the  Cnamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  some  twenty  newspapers  champion  its  plat- 
form. This  demands  “ the  political  and  economical 
expropriation  of  the  capitalist  bourgeoisie  and  the  so- 
cialization of  all  the  forces  of  production,”  and  also 
“ the  abolition  of  the  capitalist  system  bv  means  of  the 
conquest  of  political  power  by  tne  proletariat,  the  sub- 
stitution of  social  for  capitalist  property,  and  the  in- 
ternational agreement  of  workingmen.”  M.  Guesde 
is  too  much  occupied  with  his  political  work  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  the  representative 
of  Roubaix,  to  do  much  writing,  but  before  he  became 
the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Chamber,  he  wrote  ‘‘Col 
lectivism  and  Revolution”  (1879);  “Socialism  and 
Public  Utilities”  (1884);  and  “Collectivism  at  the  Col 
lege  of  France  ” ( 18  4).  These  works  have  had  a very 
Wide  circulation  and  have  been  very  influential  m 
spreading  Marxian  principles.  Other  books  by  him 
are  “Attempts  at  a Catechism  of  Socialism  ”( 1878)  ; 
and  “ the  Law  of  Wages  and  Its  Results  ” (1879)  His 
very  pronounced  insistence  upon  the  theories  of  Marx 
has  led  to  schisms  in  the  ranks  of  French  Socialists* 
but  he  has  never  swerved  from  the  path  he  originally 
marked  out  for  himself 

In  the  course  of  his  long  experience  M.  Guesde  has 
not  failed  to  acquire  a most  thorough  and  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  Socialist  agitation. 
Hence,  his  advice  has  been  sought  by  leaders  of  re- 
form movements  ali  over  the  world.  Some  of  his 
views  are  well  worth  studying.  He  does  not  believe 
in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  movement.  Rapid  growths, 
he  says,  are  rarely  permanent.  He  prefers  to  see  a 
slow  and  steady  progress  of  the  cause.  Nor  does  he 
believe  in  getting  into  controversies.  He  never,  as 
he  expresses  it,  stops  to  waste  words  with  side  issues. 
He  thinks  it  is  better  to  ignore  existing  institutions 
than  to  employ  energy  and  time  in  pointing  out  their 
futility.  “Let  us  preach  the  collectivist  theory,"  he 
once  said.  “If  we  preach  only  opposition  to  the  in- 
dividualist theory  we  will  be  destructive  instead  of 
constructive.”  Hence  his  general  unwillingness  to 
attack  and  hence,  too,  his  persistence  in  ignoring  his 
opponents.  He  pays  abs  dutely  no  attention  to  them. 
He  is  singularly  cold  and  undemonstrative  for  a 
social  agitator.  He  has  no  taith  in  what  he  calls 
sentimental  agitation.  One  of  his  methods  is 
concentration.  He  will  never  advocate  any  measure 
until  he  has  arranged  beforehand  tor  a concentration 
of  the  whole  Socialist  strength  upon  it.  The  Socialist 
party  under  his  management  is  a wondertully  perfect 


machine.  The  rank  and  file  move  with  the  precision 
of  well  drilled  troops.  The  best  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  his  methods  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
political  leaders  of  France  imitate  them  as  well  as 
they  can. 
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PART  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  II. 


At  six  o’clock  we  met  on  the  Drill  Square,  a hundred 
and  fifty  men  in  all,  volunteers  of  the  city  and  the 
neighborhood.  We  had  had  a glass  of  wine  at  Master 
John’s  before  starting;  everyone  had  eaten  a good 
slice  of  bread,  and  put  some  in  his  haversack  for  use 
on  the  road.  Tbe  other  villages  had  done  the  same- 
The  assembly*  was  beaten  to  call  any  that  might  be 
late.  Five  or  six  more  came  ; then  the  officer  com- 
manding in  the  city  came  to  inspect  us  ; he  ordered 
cartridge  boxes  to  be  issued  to  those  that  had  none, 
and  also  twenty-five  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man. 

Gerard,  colonel  of  the  Citizen’s  Guards,  mounted  his 
horse  and  made  a speech  about  the  duties  of  the  citi- 
zen soldier.  He  then  drew  his  sword  ; the  drums  be- 
gan to  beat,  and  we  marched  out  by  the  French  Gate 
with  the  cry  ; “ Hurrah  for  the  King  ! Hurrah  for  the 
Nation  ! ” coming  from  all  the  windows.  Many  boys 
followed  us  as  far  as  the  slope  at  Mittelbronn,  and 
even  to  Petit  Saint  Jean.  From  there,  we  were  left 
alone  to  march  in  the  dust. 

Those  two  days,  August  30  and  31,  1790,  were,  per- 
haps, the  hottest  days  I ever  knew  of.  The  burning 
sun  on  the  back  was  prostrating,  and  the  dust  was 
choking  us  ; besides,  it  was  the  first  military  march  we 
had  ever  made.  Marching  in  ranks  is  very  different 
from  walking  alone  ; sometimes  the  step  has  to  be 
slackened  and  at  other  times  it  has  to  be  hurried, 
which  is  very  tiresome  ; and  the  dust  parches  the 
mouch. 

Towards  eleven  o’clock,  we  were  at  Sarreburg.  Not 
one  of  its  citizens  had  gone;  the  people  were  surprised 
to  see  us.  We  halted  for  refreshments,  and  then 
marched  double  the  distance  to  Blamont,  where  we  ar- 
rived at  seven  in  the  evening. 

On  this  march,  Master  John  more  than  once  regret- 
ted having  put  on  his  fine  uniform  instead  of  a blouse; 
and  poor  John  Rat,  with  his  drum  on  his  back  and  his 
face  almost  to  the  ground,  had  his  tongue  out  as  if  he 

* A signal  by  drum  or  bugle. 
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had  been  dragging  old  Soudeur’s  cart.  I got  along 
very  well.  The  sweat  ran  down  my  back,  sure  enough ; 
and  I even  had  to  take  off  my  gaiters  to  let  the  air  get 
at  my  legs  ; but  I stood  it  easily,  and  the  other  village 
boys  did,  too. 

The  city  lads  were  very  glad  at  meeting  wagons 
that  were  on  the  way  to  Blamont,  and  getting  a lift 
for  a few  sous  ; and  John  Rat  was  overjoyed  to  hang 
his  drum  on  the  reach  of  the  last  one. 

At  last,  we  reached  Blamont,  where  Colonel  Gerard 
and  Captain  Laffrenez  got  quarters  with  the  mayor, 
M.  Voinon  ; Master  John  and  Letumier,  with  one  of 
the  municipal  officers;  and  John  Rat,  james  Grillot 
and  myself,  with  a wine  merchant  who  was  a good  pa- 
triot. He  made  us  eat  supper  at  his  table,  and  told  us 
that  their  colonel,  Fromental,  had  gone  two  days  be- 
fore with  the  volunteers  of  Blamont  and  Herbevilier  ; 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  went  without  muskets, 
but  had  the  promise  of  receiving  them  at  Nancy. 

He  gave  us  very  good  Toul  wine,  and,  as  we  had  to 
get  up  the  next  day  before  daylight,  to  make  the  best 
of  the  cool  morning  air,  he  took  us  right  after  supper 
into  a room  with  two  beds.  John  Rat  and  Grillot  took 
the  larger  one,  and  I went  alone  to  the  other  one  and 
slept  so  soundly  that  they  had  to  shake  me  to  get  me 
awake.  John  Rat  was  beating  the  assembly  in  the 
dark  street.  It  might  have  been  about  three  o’clock  ; 
by  four  we  were  on  the  road,  and  it  was  lucky,  too  ; 
for  when  the  sun  rose  behind  us,  we  could  tell  from 
the  color  of  the  sky  that  the  march  to  Luneville  would 
be  like  through  an  oven. 

We  came  in  sight  towards  nine,  had  to  form  in  ranks, 
carry  arms,  and  march  in  to  the  tap  of  the  drum. 
Everybody  was  glad  to  see  us  ; the  shouts  : “ Hurrah 
for  the  Nation  ! ’ began  again  ; children  ran  after  us 
in  crowds  ; and  the  women  looked  and  smiled  at  us 
from  the  windows.  The  people  of  Luneville  always 
were  good  patriots  ; that  was  on  account  of  its  garri- 
son. 

I remember  we  came  to  a halt  on  a small  square  with 
shade  trees,  and  after  stacking  arms,  Master  John,  Le- 
tumier and  I went  into  a fine  tavern  at  the  corner  of  the 
place.  We  had  an  hour’s  rest,  and  were  very  glad  of  it. 

“Well,”  said  Master  John,  “ we  are  getting  along.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Letumier,  “but  we  have  to  throw 
ourselves  into  the  collar  all  the  way  to  Nancy.” 

“ Never  mind,”  said  Master  John,  “ the  worst  is  over. 
The  main  thing  now  is  to  get  there  in  time  to  put  in 
our  word.” 

The  square  and  streets  all  around  swarmed  with  peo- 
ple ; burghers,  soldiers  and  all  qualities,  men  and  wo- 
men, came  and  went ; some  stopped  to  look  at  us.  I 
never  saw  such  a jam.  In  the  tavern,  too,  there  was 
great  crowding;  tall,  red  carbineers  were  smoking  and 
drinking,  stretching  their  long  legs  under  the  tables  ; 
people  were  joking,  and  just  then  we  heard  that  peace 
was  made,  that  the  regiments  Mestre  de  Camp,  Cha- 
teau Vieux  and  the  King's  infantry  had  given  in,  that 
everything  would  be  arranged,  and  the  leaders  alone 
would  be  proceeded  against. 


It  looked  as  if  the  good  news  had  just  come  ; for  on 
the  outside  they  were  shouting:  “Hurrah  for  the 

King  ! ” The  carbineers,  regular  Alsatian  giants* 
were  laughing  in  their  mustaches,  while  emptying 
their  mugs  <^f  beer,  and  said  : “ It  is  no  misfortune 
that  they  have  come  to  terms.” 

The  joy  shown  by  everybody  was  proof  of  how 
grieved  the  people  would  have  been  at  having  war 
among  ourselves.  And  of  course,  while  we  were  eat- 
ing a bite  of  bread  and  emptying  a bottle  of  wine,  we 
were  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  should  not  be  obliged 
to  come  to  blows. 

Colonel  Gerard  had  gone  to  see  M.  Drouin,  the 
mayor  of  the  city;  and  as  the  news  of  peace  was  spread- 
ing more  and  more,  instead  of  hurrying,  we  stayed  un- 
til eleven  o’clock.  Then  the  mayor  and  the  municipal 
officers  came  to  see  us  on  the  square,  while  the  assem- 
bly was  beaten  and  we  were  falling  into  rank.  Our 
colonel  remounted  his  horse  and  saluted  the  gentle- 
men ; and  we  started  out  again,  overjoyed  to  know 
that  we  should  come  to  Nancy  as  to  a kind  of  cele- 
bration instead  of  a battle. 

Towards  four  o’clock,  we  began  to  distinguish  two 
high,  gray  steeples  and  some  old  buildings  against  the 
sky.  I asked  myself  : “ Can  that  be  Nancy?”  but  could 
not  figure  it  out.  It  was  Saint  Nicholas.  We  kept 
getting  nearer  to  it,  very  slowly,  in  a terrible  dust 
when  two  dull  reports  rolled  along  in  the  distance  on 
our  right  ; our  whole  company  stopped  in  surprise 
gazed  and  listened,  hushed  in  silence.  A few  seconds 
after,  a thi  d and  then  a fourth  report  rolled  on,  and 
our  colonel,  standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  shouted  : 
“That  is  cannon  booming  ! . . . . The  fight  is  on  ! . . 

. . Forward  ! ” 

Well,  in  spite  of  fatigue  and  of  our  dissappointment 
that  the  good  news  at  Luneville  had  turned  out  to  be 
false,  we  started  on  the  doublequick  ; but  as  we  were 
advancing,  so  our  line  was  extending,  forthree  fourths 
of  the  men  could  not  keep  up  ; and  when  we  reached 
the  first  houses  of  Saint  Nicholas,  on  looking  back,  we 
could  see  stragglers  all  along  the  road.  We  had  to 
halt  to  wait  for  the  nearest  ones. 

That  is  the  consequence  of  beginning  with  forced 
marches  Since  then,  I have  often  seenitin  Germany;all 
the  recruits  fall  out  on  such  a march, and  it  is  very  lucky  if 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  does  not  come  and  pick  them  up. 

Our  drummers  having  at  last  come  up,  we  marched 
into  the  old  town  of  Saint  Nicholas,  full  of  weavers,’ 
dry-goods’  and  capmakers’  signs,  hanging  from  the 
houses  like  at  fairs.  That  is  all  changed  since  ; but 
then,  the  golden  arm  of  Saint  Nicholas  attracted 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  and  it  lasted  until  the  Republic 
sent  the  arm  into  the  mint  at  Metz,  along  with  the 
church  vessels  and  the  bells. 

We  were  pretty  well  used  up,  but  marched  up  the 
main  street.  It  was  swarming  with  people;  the  men 
from  the  stores  and  the  shops  came  out  in  great  fright; 
women  rushed  about,  dragging  their  children  by  the 
hand.  On  the  square  before  the  old  cathedral,  we 
grounded  arms,  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  peasants, 
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mechanics  and  disbanded  national  guardsmen,  whom 
the  municipal  officers  of  Nancy  had  sent  away,  just  be- 
fore the  attack,  because  they  sided  with  the  private 
soldiers.  There  never  was  such  a confusion.  In  great 
rage,  those  men  told  us  that  they  hardly  got  out  of 
town  in  the  belief  that  everything  had  been  amicably 
arranged,  when  the  German  cavalry  began  to  charge 
at  the  New  Gate.  One  of  their  captains,  a lean,  old 
fellow  with  a Roman  nose  and  pockmarked  face,  sa- 
luted our  colonel,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  horse’s 
withers,  asked  him:  “Are  you  going  to  Nancy  Col- 
onel ? Don’t  go  there  ! The  military  authorities  and 
the  municipal  officers  distrust  the  Citizens’  Guard. 
They  are  treacherous  rascals.  You  will  fall  into  an 
ambuscade.”  He  was  fairly  foaming  with  rage. 

Our  colonel  told  him:  “Captain,  my  men  and  I 

know  only  our  duty.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  man,  “ I have  given  you 
fair  warning.  Do  as  you  like.” 

But  as  half  of  our  men  had  not  yet  come  up,  the 
colonel  let  us  break  ranks  while  waiting  for  them  ; 
and  we  had  time  to  drink  a glass  of  wine  under  the 
canvas  awnings  in  front  of  the  wine  rooms. 

The  steeples  were  filled  with  men  looking  with  spy- 
glasses, and  some  that  came  down  said  : “The  fight  is 
in  the  Sc.  Peter  suburbs,”  or  “Smoke  rises  at  the 
Stainville  Gate,”  and  so  on. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  all  our  stragglers  had  come 
up  ; we  started  for  Nancy,  and  we  soon  began  to  hear 
the  rattle  of  musketry  ; about  six,  it  became  terrible. 
The  roar  of  cannons  had  ceased.  We  began  to  make 
out  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  first  squads  of 
those  that  had  got  away  passed  alongside.  They  were 
wretched  indeed,  nearly  all  shirtless,  in  blouses,  bare- 
foot, without  hats  or  caps  ; in  fact,  the  poor,  the  very 
poorest  of  the  city  in  those  days.  Whole  companies 
of  those  wretched  people  were  running  into  the  fields. 
A little  farther  on,  we  met  three  or  four  sitting  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  wounded  and  pale  as  death.  Some 
were  shot  in  the  breast,  others  had  their  legs  covered 
with  blood  ; and  they  looked  at  us  with  glassy  eyes; 
without  saying  a word.  I think  that  they  could  no 
longer  see,  or  took  us  for  enemies. 

Just  as  we  met  those  poor  fellows,  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, which  we  had  first  heard  on  our  right,  spread 
all  over  the  city  ; and  it  was  then,  as  we  afterwards 
heard,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Chateau  Vieux  regiment 
and  the  citizens  scattered,  and  the  Massacre  began. 

As  we  came  into  a long  street  of  tall  houses,  all 
closed  from  top  to  bottom,  we  saw  a crowd  of  people 
run  towards  us  before  five  or  six  Hussars  who  weje 
cutting  them  down  without  mercy  ; horses  reared,  sa- 
bres flashed  and  screams  resounded  ; such  screams  as 
made  our  flesh  creep.  It  was  horrible  ! 

These  people  had  only  to  turn  on  the  brigands  that 
pursued  them  ; they  might  have  taken  them  by  the 
leg  and  pulled  them  off  their  horses,  and  kicked  the 
life  out  of  them  as  we  do  with  cats.  And  yet,  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  be  massacred — so  stupid  are 
men  made  by  fear. 


Our  colonel  ordered  us  to  oblique  to  the  left,  close 
to  the  houses,  so  as  to  let  the  crowd  pass,  and  then 
brought  us  to  a halt.  Master  John,  Letumier  and  the 
other  officers  drew  their  swords,  and  gave  the  order  to 
load  ; every  man  bit  his  first  cartridge. 

The  crowd  came  on  ; it  passed  in  front  of  our  line 
like  a flock  of  sheep  chased  by  wolves  ; the  Hussars, 
seeing  the  flash  of  our  bayonets,  faced  about.  They 
doubtless  expected  our  fire,  for  they  disappeared  into 
tne  first  cross  street.  In  an  instant,  the  big  street 
was  empty  ; all  the  fugitives  had  hid  ; only  a few 
were  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces  down. 
We  again  heard  the  terrible  din  of  the  city,  the  firing 
and  the  alarm  peals  of  a small  bell  sounding  above  the 
murderous  work. 

What  dismal  thoughts  are  forced  upon  us  at  recall- 
ing those  horrors,  and  how  we  pity  the  wretched 
poor  who  are  always  crushed,  even  when  they  only 
ask  for  justice  ! 

Our  colonel  ordered  us  to  advance  ; the  great  gray 
square  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Gate  loomed  slowly  up  in 
view,  when  suddenly  the  challenge  : “ IVer  da?"* 
warned  us  that  the  Germans  were  masters  at  Nancy. 
To  be  sure,  General  de  Bouille  had  brought  only  those 
fellows  there;  Frenchmen  might  have  stopped  too 
soon  when  he  wanted  to  set  a terrible  example. 

The  old,  gray  mustaches  of  our  colonel  quivered;  he 
went  forward  alone  and  answered  : “France  ! . . The 
Citizens’  Guard  of  Phalsbourg.” 

A few  moments  after,  a picket  of  those  Germans  in 
blue  uniforms — such  as  is  now  worn  by  the  Invalides — 
with  one  of  their  officers,  advanced  towards  us  to  re- 
connoitre. They  evidently  distrusted  us  ; tor  we  had 
to  wait  there  a very  long  time,  standing  at  older  arms, 
to  get  the  order  from  headquarters.  The  fatigue  of 
those  two  forced  marcnes  was  hard  on  us  ; yet  only 
towards  nine  oVlock,  a lieutenant  came  with  the  word 
that  we  should  come  on  and  relieve  ihe  Germans  there 
on  duty.  There  were  about  fifteen  of  them  on  guard 
at  the  Gate  ; the  beggars  were  glad  to  give  way  to  us, 
so  that  they  could  go  to  plundering  like  their  com- 
rades. 

We  passed  the  night  under  the  St.  Nicholas  gate, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  along  the  walls,  with  our 
heads  on  our  knapsacks.  We  laid  down  in  arow;  two 
guns  and  some  baggage  wagons  blocked  up  the  gate, 
and  the  paving  stones  had  been  taken  up  and  piled 
into  a barricade;  the  sentries  who  were  relieved  every 
hour,  were  put  out  towards  the  city  and  the  suburb. 
That  is  all  I can  remember,  for  I was  complete. y tired 
out,  and  luckily  my  turn  to  go  on  duty  did  not  come 
till  morning. 

For  all  that,  I was  awakened  two  or  three  times  by 
cries  and  quarrels;  patrols  were  bringing  in  prisoners; 
these  were  pushed  into  the  overcrowded  guard  house 
and  the  door  locked  on  them,  in  spite  of  the  cries  of  the 
poor  fellows  inside  who  were  suffering  for  want  of  air 
— it  appears  to  me  now  like  a dream.  Wnen  fatigue  and 
sleep  has  once  got  hold  of  a man,  he  neither  sees  nor 

* “Who  is  there.” 
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hears  any  more.  I know  that  hundreds  were  yet  mas- 
sacred that  night,  and  that  the  brutality  of  the  Nobil- 
ity showed  itself  in  all  its  fury  against  the  people,  but 
I can  tell  you  nothing  about  it,  because  I did  not  see 
it  myself. 

But  the  next  day,  on  September  1,  1790,  it  was  an- 
other thing.  I was  up  early,  and  what  I saw  on  that 
day,  in  spite  of  the  many  years  gone  by  since,  stays  as 
if  painted  before  my  eyes. 

At  four  o’clock,  the  beat  of  the  drums  roused  us  out; 
raising  myself  on  my  elbow,  still  half  asleep,  I noticed 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  ten  paces  away  in  front  ot 
the  gate’s  arch,  a German  officer  and  Colonel  Gerard; 
they  were  talking  together, behind  them  stood  a civilian 
officer  of  the  city  with  a scarf  around  his  waist  and  his 
hand  stuck  into  his  large  whife  vest.  They  looked  to 
wards  the  dark  gateway  where  we  were  getting  up,  one 
after  another, shaking  the  dust  from  our  clothes, picking 
up  our  guns,  and  strapping  on  our  knapsacks. 

After  reveille,  the  roll  was  called  ; several  of  our 
comrades  had  come  up  during  the  night  so  that  we 
were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty,  without 
counting  the  sentries  and  patrols. 

Roll  call  being  over,  the  colonel  said  : “Comrades, 

you  have  to  escort  the  prisoners  to  the  city  jail.” 

At  the  same  time  three  wagons  came  up,  with  hay- 
racks and  some  straw  on  them,  and  they  started 
to  pull  out  from  the  guard  house  the  poor  fellows 
who  had  been  thrown  in  since  the  day  before.  They 
came  our,  and  came  out  ....  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved ; women,  soldiers,  laborers,  ourghers,  in  such 
numbers  that  the  street  was  crowded  with  them  ; so 
pale,  so  used  up,  that  it  was  sickening.  Many  of  them, 
covered  with  blood,  were  unable  to  walk  ; they  had  to 
be  carried.  When  they  came  out  into  the  air,  they 
struggled  and  gasped  as  folks  do  when  choking,  and 
asked  for  water  which  was  given  them  in  a can.  Then 
they  were  put  on  the  wagons. 

It  took  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  and  then  we  started 
to  move  ; the  wagons  with  the  wounded  in  front,  the 
other  prisoners  next,  two  by  two,  between  us.  I have 
seen  such  convoys  since — yes  indeed,  I have  seen  many, 
and  much  larger  ones,  thirty  and  forty  wagons  in  a 
line  ; but  this  was  the  first  one,  and  in  some  way,  it 
gave  me  an  everlasting  horror  ; a man  has  to  be  dead 
and  buried  to  forget  such  dreadful  sights.  Those  I 
saw  later  were  the  wounded  who  were  led  to  the  am- 
bulances the  evening  atter  our  great  battles,  or  aristo- 
crats who  were  hauled  to  the  guillotine;  this  time,  they 
were  men  of  the  plain  people  and  soldiers  who  were 
carried  to  the  gallows  ; for,  not  satisfied  with  having 
slaughtered  three  thousand  poor  beings  of  whom  four 
hundred  were  women  and  children  ; that  very  day, 
Bouille  had  twenty  eight  soldiers  of  Chateau  Vieux 
condemned  by  a drumhead  court  martial,  and  hanged  ; 
one  was  broken  alive,  on  the  wheel,  notwithstanding 
the  abolition  of  torture  by  decree  of  the  National  As- 
sembly ; and  forty  one  were  sent  off  to  the  King’s 
galleys. 

We  were  yet  on  the  march  back  to  Phalsbourg,  when 


the  account  of  these  outrages  were  running  like  wild- 
fire all  over  the  country. 

There  has  been  a great  cry  against  the  massacres  of 
September  and  the  convoys  of  victims  in  ’93,  and  with 
right : they  were  most  unnatural.  But  the  nobility 
had  begun  it.  It  was  a great  misfortune  ! To  expect 
pity  for  himself  and  his  people,  the  nobleman  should 
first  have  shown  pity  to  others,  and  should  not  have 
been  brutal  and  cruel  in  his  victory. 

Well,  the  line  of  prisoners  moved  between  our  two 
files  of  bayonets.  We  marched  in  the  greatest  silence, 
for  all  the  houses  were  shut  up  like  prisons,  except 
those  that  had  been  pillaged  and  their  doors  and  shut- 
ters hung  about  m splinters.  Master  John  was  in  com- 
mand ; two  or  three  times,  when  passing,  he  looked  at 
me,  and  I saw  in  his  eyes  horror  and  pity  ; but  wtat 
could  be  done  ? Bouille  was  master,  and  had  to  be 
obeyed. 

The  wretched  people  we  were  escorting — some  with- 
out jacket,  others  shirtless,  their  arms  in  slings,  or 
their  heads  bandaged — looked  straight  ahead,  with 
troubled  eyes,  and  we  occasionally  heard  them  sob, 
one  of  those  sighs  forced  out  by  supreme  fright  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  end  of  all  hope,  of  leaving  per- 
haps an  aged  mother,  or  a wife  and  little  children  to 
perish  of  want — that  is  what  brings  out  sighs  like 
those  ; slow,  by  jerks,  while  shivering  and  shuddering 
all  over.  Those  that  hear  them, understand  them;  and  if 
they  could,  they  would  willingly  let  the  wretches  loose. 

Everybody  can  well  understand  that,  under  such 
conditions,  I did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  streets, 
so  much  the  less  as  we  often  came  across  soldiers  and 
other  poor  beings,  men  and  women,  stretched  out  in 
large  pools  of  blood.  We  had  to  step  over  them 
. ...  it  made  us  all  shiver  ! . . . . Some  of  our  pris- 
oners, the  most  courageous,  turned  their  heads  in  pass- 
ing, with  half  closed  eyes,  to  recognize  and  salute  the 
corpse  of  a comrade. 

In  one  small  square  we  saw  horses  with  their  bridles 
off,  eating  hay  off  the  ground,  and  some  of  Lazun’s 
Hussars  sleeping  around  on  piles  of  straw.  That  is 
about  all  I remember  of  the  road  except  the  big  City 
Hall — the  windows  of  which  were  glistening  with  the 
morning  sun — the  officers  mounting  and  dismounting 
under  a a magnificient  arched  gate,  and  some  orderlies 
waiting.  Two  batallions  of  the  Liege  regiment  were 
in  bivouac  on  the  square.  The  sky  was  clear  and 
some  stars  were  yet  twinkling. 

As  we  were  passing  under  some  kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  we  were  challenged  by  : “Werda?" — It  was  a 
mounted  sentry  in  front  of  the  prisons  that  were  sur- 
rounded by  moats.  The  major,  who  was  at  our  rear 
with  the  civilian  officer  of  the  city,  immediately  went 
forward  ; and  we  were  passed  into  another  square  with 
three  rows  of  trees  in  it.  The  wagons  were  halted  be- 
fore a sort  of  a hospital,  that  had  bars  shaped  like  hods 
at  the  windows,  and  while  they  were  again  moving 
through  an  arched  gateway,  I noticed  that  the  prisons 
were  under  guard  of  a detachment  of  the  Royal  Ger- 
man Cavalry. 
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There  was  once  a Young  Man  who  wrote  verses. 
And  the  verses  were  very  bad  verses,  and  the  man  was 
a very  young  man.  If  he  had  been  older  the  verses 
might  have  been  better;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  there 
might  never  have  been  any  verses  at  all.  Now  the 
verses  were  all  about  the  People,  and  as  there  are  not 
many  verses  of  any  sort  made  about  the  People,  perhaps 
it  was  as  well  that  the  Young  Man  was  sufficiently  fool- 
ish to  go  on  with  his  verse-making.  “ One  must  creep 
before  one  can  walk,”  says  the  proverb,  and  the  making 
of  bad  verses  has  been  known  to  lead  to  the  making  of 
good  ones.  Howbeit,  the  Young  Man  ot  whom  we  speak, 
did  not  ask  himself  if  the  verses  were  good  or  bad — he 
was  but  a fledgling  learnmgtochirp.  Nevertheless,  he 
chirped  with  decision. 

One  day  it  happened  that  the  fledgling,  chirping 
more  loudly  than  usual,  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
Cynic.  The  Cynic  had  keen,  grave  eyes,  and  there  was 
silver  in  his  hair. 

“ The  same  old  song,”  said  the  Cynic,  and  smiled  ; 
then  he  sighed  and  his  eyes  softened. 

“ The  idea  ! ” cried  the  Young  Man  ; “ I made  the 

song  myself ; it  is  bran  new — I am  the  Herald  of  the 
Golden  Age,  the  Laureate  of  the  People.” 

“ You  have  only  re-discovered  them,”  murmured  the 
Cynic  ; “some  one  is  always  doing  that.” 

The  Young  Man  looked  at  the  Cynic  and  hated  him. 
The  Cynic  looked  at  the  Young  Man  and  envied  him. 

“Go  your  ways,  Sir  Quixote,”  said  the  Cynic  ; “ let 
some  other  hand  prick  your  bubbles,  mine  shall  not. 
They  float  too  bravely  in  the  sunshine  : I blew  such 
myself  once.” 

“ You  ! ” cried  the  Young  man. 

“ Why  not  ? ’ was  the  answer  ; “ cynicism  is  but  the 
spleen  of  an  outraged  ideal — all  my  bubbles  were 
pricked.” 

The  \oung  Man  set  his  lips  austerely.  “Your  simile 
is  not  a fair  one,”  he  said  ; “ I do  not  blow  bubbles,  I 
prophesy.” 

“ All  hail,  young  prophet  ! ” retorted  the  Cynic,  a 
little  harshly  ; “ana  in  what  crystal  do  you  read  your 
prophecies  ? ” 

The  Young  Man  drew  himself  up  and  his  face  shone. 

“In  the  great  heart  of  the  People,”  he  said,  and  felt 
himself  inspired. 

The  Cynic  bent  his  head,  for  he  had  seen  as  it  were 
the  ghost  of  his  own  youth.  Then  he  glanced  at  the 
Young  Man  and  his  lips  parted. 

“Thou  hast  appealed  unto  Csesar,”  he  quoted;  “unto 
Caesar  thou  shalt  go.  Let  us  look  unto  this  same  Heart 
of  the  People — perhaps  I also  can  prophesy.  Or  will 
you  be  wise  and  say,  “Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ?” 

A shadow  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  the  Young 
Man  ; a vague  doubt  touched  his  heart  with  leaden 
fingers.  Yet  he  answered  boldly,  “I  do  not  fear  your 
prophecies.” 
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And  he  turned  and  went  with  the  Cynic  into  a note- 
able  city. 

And  as  they  went  they  beheld  an  old  man  with  mis- 
shapen limbs  and  a monstrous  head  He  hobbled  upon 
crutches,  and  strove  piteously  to  move  with  speed,  for 
a troop  of  children  followed  him  and  mockea  at  him. 
The  Young  Man  would  have  driven  them  off  with  bit- 
ter words,  but  the  Cynic  forbade  him. 

“ Let  them  be,”  said  he  ; “they  do  but  obey  the  im- 
pulses of  that  great  Heart  wherein  we  are  come  forth 
to  read.  It  is  a natural  instinct  after  all,  the  hatred 
of  the  strong  for  the  weak,  of  the  straight  for  the 
crooked.  The  crows  in  their  Parliament  vote  death  to 
their  sick,  and  carry  out  the  sentence  instanter.  Truly 
it  is  a pity  that  the  Heart  of  the  People  is  no  better 
than  the  Heart  of  the  Crows.” 

The  Young  Man  held  his  peace,  and  went  onward 
with  the  Cynic. 

And  there  passed  by  a company  ot  soldiers,  bound 
for  the  foreign  wars,  that  march  with  blare  of  brass 
and  beat  of  drum.  They  were  gaily  clad,  and  the  sun- 
beams danced  on  the  long  brown  barrels  of  their  rifles. 
And  as  they  marched  there  marched  also,  in  van  and 
rear  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  four  fold  file,  a motley 
crowd — a crowd  of  boys  and  girls,  of  men  and  women, 
of  rich  and  poor — a crowd  that  swung  to  the  blatant 
brass  and  rolling  parchment,  and  shouted  vivas  till 
their  throats  cracked  with  the  shouting. 

“The  drum  calls  them,”  said  the  Cynic — “the  drum 
speaks  wooingly  to  the  Heart  of  Man.  Here  is  one  oi 
thy  fraternity  ; let  us  hearken  to  him. 

Upon  a corner  of  the  street  a man  was  standing,  and 
about  him  a group  of  listeners.  He  was  reciting  verses 
— verses  that  set  the  Young  Man’s  teeth  on  edge  and 
his  blood  on  fire.  Yet  the  crowd  yelled  with  delight, 
and  showered  largesse.  For  the  rhymester  was  lam- 
pooning the  national  enemy — the  foe  against  whom  the 
soldiers  marched  to  fight. 

The  Young  Man  would  have  spoken,  and  hotly,  but 
the  Cynic  withheld  him. 

“ He  that  would  live  by  the  People  must  please  the 
People,”  said  the  Cynic.  “Remember,  we  came  out  to 
read  the  Heart  of  the  Multitude — is  it  like  a philoso- 
pher to  fret  because  the  lesson  be  not  to  your  liking? 
Let  us  read  on,  and  profit  thereby  ; here  is  more  mat- 
ter for  consideration.” 

Not  far  away  a band  of  strolling  minstrels  played 
and  sang.  Doors  and  windows  opened  round  about 
that  the  folk  within  might  hear  the  better,  and  the 
burden  was  taken  up  by  a score  of  voices,  so  that  the 
street  echoed  with  it.  The  Young  Man  flushed  as  he 
listened — flushed  with  shame  and  anger.  The  song 
was  a devil’s  paean  over  a plundered  hearth,  a dishon- 
oured home.  And  the  People  sang  it — the  People  ! — 
sang  it  with  lungs  of  leather  and  a raucus  mirth. 

“ It  hurts,  doesn’t  it  ? ” asked  the  Cynic,  sorrowfully. 
“You  breathed  your  soul  into  those  bubbles,  and  I am 
pricking  them,  after  all.  When  I have  pricked  them, 
every  one,  you  will  not  have  much  soul  left;  it  will  have 
vanished  into  the  void,  like  the  breath  of  the  dying.” 
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The  Young  Man  turned  upon  his  guide. 

“ Who  are  you  ? ” he  said,  fearfully — “ you  who  have 
the  power  to  distort  and  blur  the  simplest,  holiest, 
things,  until  the  world  seems  no  longer  God’s  world, 
but  the  Devil’s — who  are  you,  I say  ?” 

“Come  and  see,”  answered  the  Cynic,  as  did  the  dis- 
ciple of  old,  and,  turning,  led  the  way  through  wind- 
ing streets  and  devious  by  paths.  Soon  the  two  stood 
before  a mighty  pile  of  brick  and  mortar.  Wagons 
blocked  up  the  wide  street;  swift  horses,  harnessed  to 
light  carts,  were  ranged  along  the  kerb  ; messengers 
came  and  went  ; the  roar  of  machinery  thrilled  upon 
the  air. 

“Look  up,”  commanded  the  Cynic. 

The  Young  man  obeyed.  Along  the  whole  front  of 
the  building  was  an  inscription  written  in  gigantic 
letters. 

“ I have  plumbed  the  Heart  of  the  People  to  its 
depths,”  said  the  Cynic,  sadly — “ I have  produced 
that.” 

The  Young  Man  read  the  inscription  aloud.  It 
ran  : — 

“The  Largest  Circulation  on  Earth.” 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


BY  E.  H.  MULLIN. 


Electricity,  unlike  steam,  can  be  distributed  over  a 
wide  area  from  the  point  of  its  production,  with  com- 
paratively little  loss  ; uulike  steam,  it  can  be  stored 
up  for  an  indefinite  length  ot  time,  ready  for  instant 
use  ; unlike  steam,  it  can  be  economically  subdivided 
into  units  small  enough  torun  asewing  machine.  Thus 
electricity,  as  a motive  power,  permits  dispersion  of 
the  industrial  population  where  the  defects  of  steam 
made  concentration  an  absolute  economic  necessity. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  the  waterfalls  of  the  world  are  to 
be  utilized  for  the  production  of  electricity,  they  will 
invite  the  establishment  of  industrial  works  under 
new  conditions  and  with  new  surroundings. 

Lord  Kelvin,  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to 
the  United  States,  spoke  of  the  economical  industrial 
radiusof  theelectricity  produced  by  the  Fallsof  Niagara 
as  forty  miles.  While  the  limit  of  the  concession  of 
the  Cataract  Construction  Company  was  450,000  horse- 
power, Lord  Kelvin  said  he  hoped  that  our  children’s 
children  would  see  no  Falls  at  all,  all  the  water — equal 
to  7,000,000  horse  power,  according  to  Professor  Unwin 
— being  applied  to  industrial  uses.  But  a radius  of 
forty  miles  is  equal  to  an  area  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  times  the  size  of  Manhattan  Island,  for  example, 
on  which  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands,  so  that 
the  Niagara  Falls  industrial  district  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a population  of  58,000,000  before  reaching  half 
the  density  of  thepopulation  on  Manhattan  Island.  And 
if  the  whole  7,000,000  horsepower  of  the  Falls  be  taken, 
a previous  calculation,  made  by  Lord  Kelvin,  shows 
that  the  electricity  thus  produced  could  be  distributed 
over  a radius  ot  150  miles  at  a pressure  of  80,000  volts, 


with  a transmission  loss  of  only  twenty  per  cent.  But 
the  area  of  150  miles  radius  is  to  the  area  of  forty  miles 
radius  in  about  the  proportion  of  14  to  1 ; therefore, 
the  larger  circle  would  support,  at  the  rate  of  half  the 
density  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  almost  incredible 
population  of  812,000,000  or  about  two-thirds  the  pop-' 
ulation  of  the  entire  globe. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  modern  in- 
dustrial city  has  been  dependent  for  its  rapid  expan- 
sion upon  its  superior  advantages  with  respect  to  coal 
— that  is,  it  must  have  either  a navigable  water  front,  or 
be  a natural  railway  receiving  and  distributing  centre, or 
be  the  natural  f icus  of  a coal  and  iron  region.  All  this 
will  be  changed  in  the  great  electrical  waterfall  cities 
of  the  future.  The  power,  as  a rule,  will  be  produced 
in  the  mountains,  while  the  cities  will  be  scattered  far 
and  wide  over  the  foothills.  There  will  be  better  air, 
more  room,  better  drainage,  more  civilized  conditions 
of  living  than  is  the  case  with  the  present  overcrowd-- 
ed  industrial  bee  hives,  built,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
swampy  deltas  or  in  the  valleys  of  great  rivers. 

Under  the  pressure  of  dear  coal  and  with  the  at- 
traction of  cheap  water  power,  the  face  of  Europe  will 
be  changed.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  will  become 
industrially  more  important  to  Great  Britain  than  the 
comparatively  flat  Midlands.  Switzerland,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  and  Transylvania 
may  become  the  industrial  centres  ot  Europe  owing  to 
their,  superiority  in  water  power.  For  the  rest,  the 
course  of  manufactures  will  seek  the  sources  of  the* 
great  rivers,  or  of  rivers  not  great  which  have  a very 
rapid  fall. 

Thus,  in  the  United  States,  Montana  containing,  as 
it  does,  the  stormy  beginnings  of  the  Missouri,  is  al- 
ready developing  as  the  greatest  ore-refining  region 
in  the  world.  Utah  and  California,  in  both  of  which 
coal  is  $5  a ton  and  upwards,  have  now  horse  power  to 
spare  for  industrial  purposes  from  the  waterfall  elec- 
tric plants  which  they  already  have  in  operation. 
Portland,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  now  gets  its  light  and 
power  from  turbines  on  the  Columbia  River.  Colo- 
rado, a year  ago,  had  seventeen  different  electric 
plants,  driven  by  water  power,  used  exclusively  for 
mining  purposes.  The  State  of  Washington  and  the 
whole  dominion  of  Canada  have  waterfalls  without 
end  which  have,  as  yet,  hardly  had  their  possibilities 
of  creating  electrical  energy  estimated. 


C URREN  T HIS  TOR  Y. 


ZOAR  COMMUNITY  DISSOLVED. 

The  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  Zoar  Community  has 
long  been  an  incentive  to  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
But  prosperity  does  not  always  produce  harmony,  not 
even  among  members  of  one  family  any  more  than 
those  of  a community.  So  that  the  advocates  of  com- 
munism or  co  operation  need  not  be  discouraged.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  build  on  broader  lines,  giving 
freedom  to  the  individual  while  including  all  in  the 
general  benefits. 
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After  seventy  five  years  of  life,  the  community  at 
Zoar  has  given  up  the  experiment  of  its  existence,  and 
the  136  faithful  members  of  the  flock  have  just  re 
ceived  their  allotment  of  the  common  grounds  and 
other  property  held  by  the  Society  of  Separatists, 
as  they  have  been  called.  For  several  years  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  have  been  leaving  the  little  town 
and  going  out  into  the  world,  until  it  is  said  that  a 
number  equal  to  half  of  those  who  remain  have 
left  the  community.  These  are  absolutely  cut  off,  as 
the  state  of  Ohio  decided  some  time  ago  that  the  agree- 
ment drawn  by  old  John  Baumeler,  the  original  King 
of  the  society,  is  good  in  law,  and  that  deserters  could 
not  claim  individual  shares  without  the  consent  of  the 
entire  society. 

The  dissension  has  become  so  great  within  the  past 
few  months  that  the  society  decided  to  go  into  volun- 
tary liquidation,  and  for  that  purpose  Messrs.  Henry 
Fisher  and  William  Bechor  of  Bolivar  and  Samuel 
Folz  of  New  Philadelphia  were  invited  to  act  as  Com- 
missioners and  divide  the  8,oco  acres  of  rich  lands  in 
Tuscarawas  county  owned  by  the  society.  The  value 
of  this  property  and  improvements  is  so  large  that 
each  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  community  comes 
in  for  a sum  approximating  $12,000. 

When  these  individual  proprietors  realize  in  any 
way  upon  their  possessions,  they  will  handle  money 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  It  was  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  community  that  no  member  of  the  society 
should  possess  a cent,  but  each  labored  as  best  he  could 
for  the  common  weal.  In  this  way  some  were  ap- 
pointed shoemakers,  some  storekeepers,  some  farmers, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  laborers  never  recei  ved  any- 
thing more  for  their  work  than  good  rating  on  the 
society's  books.  Even  the  railroad  agent  for  the  town, 
who  was  an  employee  of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 
road,  turned  over  to  the  society  his  monthly  check 
from  the  company,  and  it  went  to  swell  the  general 
fund. 


HOW  A WARSHIP  FIGHTS. 

Before  a battleship  goes  into  action  all  spare  gears 
is  stowed  away  and  her  deck  made  as  bare  as  possible. 
This  is  in  order  that  the  enemy’s  shot  may  find  but 
little  to  make  splinters  of  should  it  come  aboard.  A 
warship  possesses  three  means  of  attack,  i.  e.,  her  guns, 
ram  and  torpedoes.  The  guns  range  from  hi  ton 
weapons  that  throw  a 1,800  lb.  projectile,  with  a charge 
of  960  lbs. of  powder, down  to  three  pounder  quick-  firers. 

Some  British  battleships  carry  as  many  as  54  guns, 
35  of  which  they  are  able  to  discharge  in  one  broad- 
side, thus  throwing  some  3,618  lbs.  of  iron  per  minute 
at  the  enemy.  The  effective  range  of  the  big  guns  is 
over  ten  miles,  and  ten  shots  per  minute  can  be  thrown 
by  the  quick  firing  ones. 

One  of  these  big  battleships  fighting  at  close  quar- 
ters with  her  Maxims  in  play  would  hurl  at  the  foe 
about  2,600  projectiles  per  minute,  these  varying  in 
weight  from  1,800  lbs.  to  1 oz.  Some  of  these  projec 
tiles  would  be  filled  with  high  explosives,  and  would 


destroy  everything  for  yards  around  the  place  where 
they  exploded. 

Both  for  the  torpedoes  and  guns,  the  smartest  men 
in  the  navy  are  chosen.  These  receive  a special  train- 
ing in  the  schools  on  shore,  and  get  extra  pay  for  per- 
forming their  duties.  For  a ship  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  her  armament  everything  depends 
upon  the  skill  of  the  crew. 

The  ram  is  the  one  weapon  that  is  manipulated  by 
the  captain.  His  object  is  to  out  manoeuvre  the  en- 
emy, so  that  he  can  bear  down  upon  them  without  fear 
of  their  ramming  his  ship.  When  the  order  to  ram  is 
given,  everybody  throws  himself  flat  uopn  the  deck  to 
prevent  being  thrown  down  by  the  force  of  the  im- 
pact. 

Ramming  is,  however,  a very  risky  operation,  as  al- 
though the  captain  may  succeed  in  crashing  a hole 
through  the  enemy’s  side,  the  enemy  might  probably 
blow  up  his  ship  by  discharging  her  submerged  tor- 
pedoes. 

Our  newer  battleships,  however,  have  a great  super- 
iority over  foreigners  in  the  greater  height  and  stead- 
iness of  their  gun  platforms. 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  HAVANA. 

Those  who  think  that  in  the  war  with  Spain  we  are 
going  to  have  a picnic  will  find  themselves  greatly 
mistaken.  True  it  is  that  in  her  efforts  to  conquer 
the  insurgents  she  has  been  unsuccessful,  but  in  her 
naval  and  coast  defences  she  compares  favorably  with 
ourselves. 

The  harbor  of  Havana,  which  is  spacious  enough  to 
contain  a hundred  sail  of  the  line,  is  defended  by  two 
strong  forts.  The  principal  of  these,  the  Morro,  built 
upon  a narrow  point  of  land,  is  inaccessible  from  the 
sea.  To  the  east  it  is  fortified  by  several  works  and 
by  a deep  ditch,  ha'f  of  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  On  the  opposite  entrance  of  the  harbor  stands 
Fort  de  la  Punta  ; further  in  and  on  a level  with  the 
water  is  a strong  battery  mounting  twelve  guns,  called 
“ The  T velve  Apostles,”  and  higher  upa  work  opposite 
the  Point  Gate  called,  “The  Shepherd's  Battery.” 
Above  these  are  the  Cavannos,  a chain  of  hills  which 
range  from  the  Morro  to  the  plains  of  Gunamacoa.  A 
chain  of  bastions  and  other  works  defend  the  town  to 
the  west. 


SPANISH  CRUELTIES. 

The  American  people  are  filled  with  horror  over 
Spain’s  starvation  of  the  reconcentradoes,  in  which 
over  200,000  innocent  persons  have  perished  Christen- 
dom was  justly  roused  over  Turkish  massacres  in 
Armenia.  We  blamed  the  “powers”  in  Europe  for 
not  stopping  the  slaughter,  even  if  by  so  doing  they 
had  to  wipe  Tuikey  from  the  map  of  nations.  But 
here,  within  100  miles  ot  our  own  shores,  great er 
cruelties  have  been  practiced  than  those  practiced  by 
the  execrable  Turk.  The  whole  nation  is  justly  stirred 
over  the  matter.  But  this  inhumanity  is  nothingnew 
for  Spain.  Injustice,  oppression,  cruelty  robbery  and 
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butchery  have  marked  her  course  for  more  than  400 
years.  Her  wars  are  a record  of  perfidy  and  cruelty 
worse  than  was  ever  practiced  by  the  most  degraded 
savages. 

Take  one  example  as  an  illustration  of  thousands — 
the  capture  of  St.  Qaentin.  under  Philip  II.  In  the 
war  then  raging  between  France  and  Spain.  St.  Quen- 
tin was  defended  by  Admiral  Coligny,  who  fell  a vic- 
tim afterward  in  the  missacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a 
massacre  prompted  by  Spain  as  much  as  by  the  De 
Medici'.  For  a long  time  the  French  garrison  held  out 
under  their  intrepid  leader  At  last  the  city  was  stormed 
and  carried  by  the  Spaniards,  and  then  began  a scene 
of  carnage  and  crue.ty  such  as  curdles  the  blood  in  the 
veins  to  contemplate.  In  every  house  entered  during 
the  first  day  every  human  being,  man  or  woman,  adult 
or  child,  was  butchered.  The  sack  lasted  three  days 
and  nights,  the  city  in  flames,  and  the  work  ot  pillage 
and  butchery  constantly  going  on.  The  women  were 
stripped  for  fear  they  might  have  valuables  concealed 
upon  their  persons.  They  were  slashed  in  the  face  with 
knives,  many  of  them  had  their  arms  cut  off  and  were 
then  turned  loose  maimed  and  bleeding  into  the  blaz- 
ing streets  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Hun- 
dreds were  burnel  alive  in  the  flames.  Human  bodies 
were  mingled  with  the  debris  of  the  falling  houses. 
The  streets  were  almost  bl  icked  with  dead  men,  whose 
bodies  were  gnawed  by  the  dogs  and  blackened  by  the 
fire.  Finally  the  women,  to  the  number  of  4,000,  were 
driven  into  the  cathedral,  where  they  crowded  in 
trembling  expectation  of  their  fate.  They  were  finally 
all  ordered  into  French  territory.  Some  were  in 
a starving  condition,  others  had  been  desperately 
wounded.  All,  as  they  passed  through  the  ruined 
streets  which  had  once  been  lined  with  their  peaceful 
and  luxurious  homes,  were  compelled  to  tread  upon 
the  unburied  remains  of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands 
and  sons.  For  them  there  was  no  protector.  They 
passed  on,  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  with  gray  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  wind,  with  infants  in  their  arms,  wounds 
undressed,  jeered  by  the  rude  soldiery. 

This  terriole  description  can  be  paralleled  scores  of 
times  during  the  eighty  years'  war  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  the  ten  years’  and  also  in  the  last  three  years’ 
wars  in  Cuba  the  outrages  committed  have  shocked  the 
whole  world. 


A MAN  WHO  MADE  MILLIONS,  IN  POVERTY. 

Professor  Elisha  Gray,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone 
and  the  owner  of  a brain  which  has  been  the  means  of 
making  millionaires  of  twenty  men,  is  spending  the 
evening  of  his  eventful  life  in  poverty.  This  genius, 
who  is  one  ot  the  three  greatest  inventors  of  the  cen- 
tury, finds  himself  a poor  man  at  sixty  three.  . . . He 
first  met  hard  luck  in  1875.  He  had  spent  years  in  his 
laboratory  improving  his  plan  of  the  speaking  tele- 
phone. He  had  the  thing  perfected  and  sent  the  caveat 
to  Washington.  There  was  a leak  in  the  patent  office. 
A man  who  had  filed  his  application  some  months  be- 
fore called  and  withdrew  it.  He  said  he  wanted  to 


make  some  modifications  in  his  specifications.  The 
very  plan  in  Professor  Gray’s  papers  were  incorpor- 
ated in  his  own.  A law  suit  followed  between  the 
two  patentees.  Professor  Gray  was  defeated,  despite 
the  best  he  could  do  All  he  got  was  a right  to  collect 
royalties  on  certain  parts.  He  profited  by  this  for  a 
time  and  was  then  fooled  out  of  it. 

Professor  Gray  insists  there  is  not  a man  drawing  a 
dividend  from  the  modern  telephone  that  does  not 
owe  him  something.  There  is  not  a millionaire  from 
this  source  that  is  not  his  debtor.  It  was  enough  to 
discourage  the  average  man,  but  Professor  Gray  just 
let  it  go  He  never  thinks  of  it  any  more,  unless  asked 
about  it.  He  went  to  work  after  the  decisions  and  has 
done  much  more  besides.  He  designed  the  first  system 
of  underground  conduits  for  telegraph,  telephone  and 
electric  light  wires.  He  got  practically  nothing  for 
this.  He  was  content  in  having  benefitted  the  human 
race.  He  added  from  time  to  time  an  instrument  or 
two,  and  then  made  a hit  with  mining  machinery. 
This  earned  him  the  biggest  money  he  ever  had,  $60,- 
000.  He  spent  it  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

There  have  been  six  years  of  the  hardest  and  closest 
work  on  the  telautograph.  He  thinks  it  is  eventually 
to  be  the  real  thing  in  telegraphy.  This  invention, 
the  gray  haired,  absent-minded,  neglected,  needy 
member  of  the  trio  to  which  Edison  and  Tesla  belong, 
has  managed  to  hold. 


A WALK  IN  THE  WOODS. 


BY  ERNEST  H.  CROSBY. 


I. 

I walk  alone  in  the  June  forest. 

The  great  leaves  ot  the  oak  seedlings  hide  the  ground 
between  the  tree-trunks.  - 

A startled  chipmunk  runs  across  my  path. 

A black-poll  warbler,  perched  on  a hemlock  bough 
close  by  me,  cries  “ screep, screep  ” to  his  mate,  and 
pays  no  attention  to  me. 

Here,  four  centuries  ago,  before  ever  the  pale  face 
peered  in  among  the  hickory  and  chestnut  trees,  the 
Indian  chief  was  wont  to  stride,  proud  in  his  paint  and 
feathers. 

Come  back,  my  red-skmned  brother  ; give  me  your 
hand  and  let  us  thread  our  way  together  through  the 
familiar  woods. 

You  cannot  understand  me  ; I can  only  guess  at  you; 
but  still  I see  that  in  some  things  you  are  my  superior. 

I admire  your  simple  life,  your  carelessness  of 
hoarded  wealth. 

The  equality  of  your  customs  producing  neither 
paupers  nor  millionaires. 

I appreciate  your  stalwart  frame,  your  piercing  eye 
and  sensitive  ear,  your  exultant  courage  in  battle,  your 
unflinching  submission  to  torture. 

But  above  all,  I am  fain  to  covet  your  unhesitating 
acceptance  of  your  lot. 

You  are  on  such  friendly  terms  with  the  great  Mystery! 
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You  do  not  pester  it,  as  I do,  with  unseemly  ques- 
tions. 

You  are  not  beset  with  a sickly  inquisitiveness. 

You  take  your  proper  place  in  the  Mystery  itself,  as 
the  swallow  makes  his  nest  in  the  barn,  and  you  trouble 
it  as  little  as  it  troubles  you. 

II. 

And  yet  I know  that  I am  further  advanced  than  you 
are. 

This  journey  from  you  to  me  had  to  be  traveled. 

These  questions  had  to  be  put:  the  answers  had  to  be 
wearily  sought. 

When  the  cycle  is  completed, 

When  man  gets  back  to  another  and  higher  point  of 
equipoise, 

Then  at  last  he  will  know  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
it  all. 

III. 

While  we  walk  together,  brother,  let  us  call  another 
comrade  to  join  us. 

See,  he  is  coming  toward  us.  he,  the  ultimate  man 
who  will  tread  these  paths  at  the  end  of  the  cycle,  four 
hundred  or  four  thousand  years  hence. 

He  presses  in  between  us  and  we  three  move  on  to- 
gether hand  in  hand. 

What  love  and  strength  there  are  in  his  look  and  in 
his  gait  ! 

We  cannot  take  his  measure  but  he  comprehends  us 
both. 

He  has  all  your  vigorous  outdoor  virtues  and  mine 
of  the  thoughtful  fire  side. 

How  he  embraces  us  and  sums  us  up  ! 

I think  that  I read  gratitude  too  in  his  eyes  as  he 
gazes  upon  us. 

He  knows  that  we  made  him  what  he  is  : 

That  your  child  like  simplicity  and  instinctive  fero- 
city— that  my  morbid  scruples  and  hair  splitting 
philosophy,  were  all  steps  up  to  him. 

If  he  could  envy  anyone,  he  might  perhaps  envy  us 
our  creative  influence  ever  widening  down  the  ages. 

Come,  my  brothers, let  us  mutually  interchange  and 
enjoy  each  others’  functions  and  fruition. 

For  one  brief  hour  let  us  plough  and  sow  and  culti- 
vate and  reap  the  harvest  together. 

Let  us  all  share  in  common  the  eternal  divine  man- 
hood in  which  we  are  really  one. 

Nor  will  it  be  only  for  an  hour, 

For  I shall  never  walk  these  woods  unaccompanied 
again. 


WHA  T MA  TTERS  1 T ? 


BY  J.  A.  KDGERTON. 


What  matters  it  if  joy  or  grief 
Should  fall  unto  our  portion  ? 
If  happiness  is  only  brief, 

As  fleeting  is  misfortune. 

At  any  rate,  the  self-same  fate 
Stands  at  the  verge  before  us. 


’Tis  but  a little  while  to  wait. 

His  shadow  settles  o’er  t-s. 

’Tis  just  as  will  to  wear  a smile 
And  all  life’s  tempests  weather, 

Untroubled.  In  a little  while. 

We’ll  all  be  dead  together. 

What  matters  it  ? A few  days  more, 

The  chapter  may  be  ended. 

Across  oblivion’s  soundless  shore, 

Our  dreams  will  all  be  blended. 

Howe’er  we  seek  to  mend  our  lot, 

In  spue  of  our  endeavor. 

We  age,  we  die,  and  are  forgot 
Forever  and  forever. 

’Tis  just  as  well  to  be  content, 

Nor  seek  to  break  the  tether 

That  >ird  us.  When  the  years  are  spent, 

We'll  all  be  dead  together. 

What  matters  it?  For  when  we  go, 

New  men  will  take  our  places  ; 

And,  in  a million  years  or  so. 

Will  come  new  lands  and  races  ; 

And  when,  wi  bm  some  later  time, 

The  earth  dies,  dropping  sun-ward, 

From  < ut  the  womb  of  the  sublime 
New  worlds  will  hasten  onward. 

A moment  in  Eternity, 

Our  life  is  but  a feather 

Blown  from  us.  Through  the  long  to  be, 

We  ll  all  be  dead  together. 

What  matters  ii  ? For,  at  the  best, 

Soon  ceases  j y or  sorrow. 

We  pass  to  everlasting  rest. 

Or  to  a brigh'er  morrow. 

'Th  but  the  stopping  of  the  breath 
And  ended  is  the  story  ; 

We  journey  through  the  gates  of  death 
To  dreamless  sleip  or  glory. 

So  whats  the  use  of  sighs  and  tears? 

The  fates  await  us  whether 

We  smile  or  weep.  A hundred  years, 

We  ll  all  be  dead  together. 

The  above  gem  is  one  of  many  selected  from  a little  volume  just  issued.  The 
author  needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  the  i wkntikth  Century. 


Correspondence. 

Correspondents  will  please  write  on  only  one  side  of  their  paper. 


THE  “POPULAR  LOAN’’  HUMBUG 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Sir  — When  your  always  welcome  and  much  valued  pap^rcame 
this  morning  I said  to  myself,  ‘ Now  we  shall  see  the  popular 
loan’  idsa  treated  as  it  deserves.’  I was  much  disappointed.  From 
cover  to  cover  there  is  not  one  word  ab  u it.  So,  while  I cannot  do 
it  the  ju>tice  it  would  get  trom  \our  trench int  peu,  I do  crave  the 
privilege  of  saying  omeihing  about  it. 

A certam  j >uroal  in  this  city  has,  f >r  years,  whenever  the  men 
with  money  have  decided  that  The  United  States  of  America  must 
issue  b mds,  cried  out  f >r  a ‘p  p liar  loan  ; ” by  which  it  means 
“ bonds  from  fifty  dolla  s up  offered  to  all  the  pe<  pie." 

The  write  of  these  “ p >p  lar  lo_.n  ’ ed  torials  must  know  that 
there  is  no  sense  iu  the  idea.  I asked  a young  college  man  this 
morning — ‘How  many  people  do  you  know,  who  have  fit  y dollars 
in  ‘pare  change?  ’’  and  he  replied  “I  don  t know  as  I know  any  only 
those  who  have  a great  deal  more  !"  And  that  is  just  1 he  fact  in 
the  case.  A five  hundred  million  dollar  loan  means  an  awfu 
burden  on  those  who  have  not,  tor  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
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money  to  take  it  up.  I doubt  if  taking  the  country  through  one  per- 
son in  a thousand  can  invest  in  a fifty  dollar  bond.  To  call  such  a 
thing  a “ p ipular  loan  ” can  have  but  one  object  and  that  is  to 
deceive  the  people  and  keep  them  qutet  while  they  are  being 
robbed. 

We  want  no  bonds  at  all.  Let  us  have  greenbacks  ; not  those 
with  an  exception  clause,  but  ‘receivable  for  all  dues,  public  and 
private,"  and  not  any  “we  promise  to  pay” — “endless  chain"  at- 
tachment. If  we  as  a government  promise  to  receive  it,  it  is 
enough.  What  the  government  wants  is  something  with  which  to 
enable  those  it  employs,  either  as  soldiers,  manufacturers  or  what 
not,  their  services  to  exchange  for  food,  clothing  manufacturing 
materials  etc.  That  is  all  it  will  get  by  selling  bonds. 

Can  you  not  do  something  to  arouse  the  people  to  a mighty  pro- 
test avainst  allowing  themselves  to  be  sold  into  bondage  “ to  free 
Cuba?  ’ Respectfully, 

Celta  B Whitehead. 


Literature. 


Die  Sozialkifo-m  im  Altekipm.  Von  G.  Adler.  Jena  : G. 

Fischer:  1S98. 

Our  principle  obj-ct  in  noticing  this  work  is  to  extract  from  it  a 
few  points  concerning  the  historical  side  of  social  ref  >rm.  The  vol- 
ume is  clearly  designed  to  be  an  aid  to  the  specialist  rather  than  to 
the  general  reader.  It  forms  no  insignificant  fraction  of  that  unit 
designated  “ Hand  worterbuch  der  S aats wissenschatten  ” What 
impresses  us  most  is  the  confirmation  it  affords  of  the  soundness  of 
th  • Socialist  theory.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  iu  the  minds  of 
scholars  that  the  world  must  return  to  the  ideal  of  ant-quity  before 
its  social  regeneration  can  be  accomplished.  This  does  not 
mean  reaction.  The  point  can  be  illustrated  by  analogy.  What 
model  is  set  before  the  art  'tudent,  if  not  to  imitate  at  any  rate  to 
be  guided  by?  The  model  of  annquity.  Hermes,  Venus,  the 
masterpieces  of  Praxiteles,  form  the  staples  in  still  life  or  figure 
drawing.  Are  the  artists  unprogressive  and  reactionary  because 
they  thus  go  back  twenty -three  hut  dm  d years? 

In  other  words,  we  must  not  be  susp  cious  of  the  truth  because  it 
is  ancient.  Nor  is  it  at  all  to  the  point  to  object  that  ancient  society 
was  basrd  on  slavery.  It  was  a far  less  insidious  and  a far  more 
honest  and  open  form  of  slavery  than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of 
our  own  social  system.  To  te  sure,  there  is  something  not  a little 
humiliating  to  the  modern  world  in  the  n flection  that  it  has,  after 
all,  been  wandeimg  around  in  a v'cious  circle  and,  at  last,  must 
fetch  up  about  where  it  began.  As  M s.  Browning  voiced  it : 

“ Gorts  of  Hellas,  gods  of  Hellas, 

Can  ye  listen  in  your  silence? 

Can  your  mystic  voices  tell  us 
Where  ye  hide  ? In  floating  islands. 

With  a wind  that  evermore 
Keeps  you  out  of  sight  of  shore  ? 

Pan,  Pan  is  dead.” 

This  is  the  regret  that  runs  all  through  the  present  book.  Prof. 
Adler  is  afraid  that  the  modern  world  can  learn  no  lessons  from  an- 
tiquity. But  that  is  too  low  a d p h of  pessimism.  The  less  ms  of 
the  aDcient  world  have  not  been  learned  because  they  have  hitherto 
been  known  only  to  a class  which  had  the  most  vital  interest  in  see- 
ing that  they  were  never  learned.  The  whole  point  of  view  of 
modern  education  being  out  of  j >int,  the  world  of  antiquity  has 
never  been  rightly  looked  at.  Too  much  has  been  made  of  the 
f:  ct  that  the  ancients  had  no  telephones,  no  telegraphs,  no  steam 
boilers  and  do  millionaires.  The  modern  world  is  perpetually 
thankiDg  God  that  it  is  so  superior  to  anything  that  ever  was  heai  d 
of.  Hetce  an  essay  like  the  present  one,  which  lays  special  stress 
upon  the  social  proficiency  of  the  ancients — the  modern  world  has 
no  sacial  pr<  ficiency  at  all — is  to  be  welcomed.  Smcethe  Germans 
are  in  the  lead  in  scholarship,  tt  may  be  hoped  that  so  good  an  ex- 
ample will  not  be  lost  upon  thinkers  and  scholars  in  orher  lands. 

The  typography  aLd  press  work  are  excellent.  Our  only  regret 
is  that  the  book  is  so  brief. 


NOTES. 


The  Nation  takes  Edward  Payson  Powell  to  task  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  handles  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  his 
work  “ Nullifica'ion  and  Secession  in  the  United  States.”  It  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Powell  seems  to  go  out  of  his  wav,  at  times,  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  disparage- 
ment of  Marshall,  for  the  latter's  theory  of  the  Constitution , and 
conduct  during  the  Burr  trial,  is  one  instance  only.  As  to  Mr. 
Powell's  theory  of  the  matter,  the  Nation  says  his  position  d >es  not 
appear  to  d fLr  essentially  from  that  of  Jackson.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  a body  cf  learned  but  fallible  men  set  up  to  render  de- 
cisions on  certain  legal  questions  ; but  its  opinions  have  no  moral 
weight  unless  endjrsed  by  the  people.  It  is  the  people  who  pass 
finally  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  and  if  the  opinion  of 
.the  Court  and  the  opinion  of  the  peop’e  happen  to  differ,  the  latter 
nullifies  the  former.  Mr.  Powell  is  also  made  by  the  Nation  to  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  eve  y instance  thrown  its  influence 
against  popular  rights  and  has  already  cast  its  wavering  voice,  in 
the  s icial  struggle  for  the  wealthy  as  a class. 

“ Municipal  Monopolies”  is  the  title  of  a work  by  Professor  E.W. 
Bemis,  which  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  will  soon  publish. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  drawn  in  France  to  the  writings 
of  Andre  Lich‘enberger,  who  makes  Socialism  a specialty.  His 
“ Socialisme  utopique  ” has  had  quite  a run  in  Paris,  and  there  is 
announced  for  early  publication  “ Le  Socialisme  et  la  Revolution 
Frangaise.” 

A remark  on  the  social  question,  which  is  of  deep  significance,  is 
made  by  Olive  Schreiner  in  the  current  Cosmopolis.  She  declares 
that  looking  at  the  woman’s  movement  from  tbe  widest  standpoint, 
not  isolated  phenomena  connected  with  it  here  aDd  there,  but  its 
manifestation  as  a whole,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that  the 
woman’s  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  its  ultimate  essence 
is  the  movement  of  a vast  unemployed. 

“ John  Wesley  as  a Social  Reformer  "is  by  D.  D.  Thompson 
(New  York  : Ea'oo  and  Mains)  and  presents  many  facts  of  interest 
to  those  who  attach  importance  to  religion  as  a factor  in  the  struggle 
of  the  down  trodden  to  gain  their  rights. 

That  orgamzed  charity  is  a private  enterprise,  conducted  like 
any  other  private  en  erpise,  and  with  no  higher  ideal,  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted bv  tbe  Charities  Review , which  is  the  organ  of  the  wealthy 
individuals  who  hire  the  half  destitute  to  domineer  the  wholly  desti- 
tute. It  says  in  the  April  number  that  ‘placing  out  legislation” 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  organized  charities  “ on  the  ground 
that  the  state  should  not  attempt  to  control  and  direct  the  adminis- 
tationof  private  charity,  except  for  the  correction  of  specific  abuses.” 
Organized  charity  being  itself  the  most  specific  of  abuses,  the  ob- 
jection is  distinctly  droll. 

Apropos  of  Walter  Crane’s  new  book,  “ The  Bases  of  Design 
(London  : Bell).  Literature  says  that  a modern  Greek  is  Mr. Crane, 
who  inclines  to  the  “ organic  ” theory  of  William  Morris.  Also,  that 
he  is  a thinker,  a critic  and  an  art  writer  : a poet  in  a small  way,  an 
author  and  a lecturer  ; expositor  and  controversialist,  ready  to  fling 
himself  into  the  arena  of  social  politics,  ominously  armed  witn  an 
olive  branch  as  a weapon  of  offence  or,  in  fraternal  love,  pacing  the 
world  of  art  with  the  sword  of  contention  half  springing  from  its 
scabbard.  Mild  and  genial  though  he  be  in  hts  methods,  he  was 
nutured  on  the  blood  red  Chartism  of  W.  J.  Linton,  and  encouraged 
in  his  nobler  theoretrical  views  by  his  friend  and,  in  some  sort,  his 
master,  William  Morris. 

“Jean  Jacques  Rousseau’s  Sozialphilosophie  ” has  just  made  its 
appearance  in  Leipsic  from  the  pea  of  F.  Haymann.  The  work  is 
a contention  that  the  great  Frenchman’s  theories  are  by  no  means 
the  dead  and  gone  things  which  the  smug  respectables  of  the  uni- 
versities would  have  us  believe.  The  real  trouble  with  Rousseau 
is  that  he  did  not  hail  from  a university.  Thinkers  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds  : university  men  and  the  others,  Tbe  university 
men  loathe  the  others  because  the  others  influence  the  people.  As 
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;the  others  cannot  be  refuted,  the  university  men  have  to  content 
themselves  with  a sneer. 

A little  vo'ume  of  verse  from  the  pen  of  James  Arthur  Edgerton, 
has  j 1st  made  its  appearance,  bearing  the  imprint  of  Cnarles  jp- 
Kerr  & Co.  Tbe  appropriate  title  “Voices  of  the  Morning  ” — ap- 
propriate because  the  poet’s  muse  is  the  prophetess  of  man's  social 
regeneration — includes  some  two  sc  ire  poems  which  sound  a new 
note  and  sound  it  melodiou-ly  and  with  taste. 
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Now  that  the  long  talked  of  war  with  Spain  has  ac’ually  begun, 
it  has  developed  one  feature  which  has  hitherto  been  little  remarked 
upon.  We  refer  to  the  exaggerated  importance  we  attach  to  the 
enemy.  Such  a great  nation  as  we  consider  ourselves  ought  to  at- 
tach very  little  importance  to  vicory  won  over  a country  like  Spain. 
Notwithstanding,  the  attitude  taken  by  our  war  statesmen  and  by  our 
enthu-iasts  generally  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  we  were  en- 
gaged in  war  with  a leading  power,  if  not  the  leading  power  of  the 
world.  But  the  truth  is  we  are  fighting  a thud  rate  power,  and  it  is 
humiliating  that  we  are  finding  the  war  such  a serious  matter.  We 
Americans  are  m the  habit  of  saving  that  we  cou'd  whip  all  creation, 
but  we  have  yet  to  demonstrated  that  we  can  whip  ^piin.  Nobody 
doubts  that  we  will  whip  Spain.  Spam  is,  in  facr,  whipped  already. 
Bat  she  is  so  poor  and  so  ill  prepared  for  a war  that  we  can  expect 
no  great  amount  of  credit  in  const  quence.  I deed  the  fact  that 
Sptin  is  able,  third  rate  power  as  she  is,  to  make  so  good  a 
showing  against  us  at  aU.  is  an  ind  cation  that  cur  boasted  ability 
to  whip  all  Europe  is  pure  balderdash. 

* * 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  a more  rational  view  of  the  conflict 
will  get  possession  of  the  public  mitd  General  Horace  Porter  is 
quoted  in  an  interview  as  saving  that  the  war  will  be  over  in  a few 
weeks.  We  wish  we  could  believe  this.  Tne  real  trouble  before  us 
in  this  contest  is  hardly  likely  to  be  c iused  by  Spain.  It  will  be 
caused,  most  probably,  by  the  action  of  the  European  powers. 
These  powers  are  always  ready  to  d > what  they  can  ty  embarrass 
us.  \Ahat  they  are  after  is  tbe  opening  up  of  the  South  American 
continent  to  European  colonization,  the  obj  ct  being  to  make  of 
South  America  anothtr  Africa.  Heretofore  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  has  prevented  any  such  action.  But  if  the  war  with 
Spain  should, by  any  unluckv  accident, go  against  us, we  may  expect 
some  sort  of  ac'ion  by  the  European  concert  looking  to  the  formal 
repudiation  of  the  Monroe  D ictrine.  This  fact  probably  explains 
the  attitude  of  our  government  regarding  the  trouble  heretofore. 
WTe  have  had  to  play  a slow  and  careful  game  in  order  to  keep  the 
European  powers  from  setting  up  a claim  to  interfere.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  tbe  European  powers  have  determimd  to  send  war 
ships  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble.  This  is  nominally  to  protect  their 
own  interests  in  Cuba. 

* * 

The  outb-eak  of  war  has  not  failed  to  call  forth  a general  expres- 
sion of  op  nion  from  almost  every  imaginable  source.  The  most 
interes  ing  and  the  most  reasonable  of  all  these  utterances  seems  to 
us  to  be  that  tf  Professor  G >ldwin  Smith.  He  says,  to  begin  with, 
that  Spain  must  withdrow  from  Cuha.  Long  and  d re  experience 
has  shown  that  she  cannot  govern  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Cubans 
or  of  her  own.  Her  own  government,  nominally  constitutional,  is 
in  reality  unconstitutional  and  profoundly  corrupt.  Her  unfortun- 
ate dependencies  have  been  made  to  feel  in  full  measure  both  its 
violence  and  its  corruption.  Cuba  has  been  given  up  to  the  rapacity 
of  one  military  adventurer  after  another. 

* * 

The  result  of  the  war,  adds  Goldwin  Smith,  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ful. Spain,  if  she  bears  herself  well,  will  have  saved  her  honor  and 
caused  a mea  ure  of  sympathy  which  her  general  character  little 
deserves.  bu:  a nation  of  17,000.000  must  succumo  to  one  of  73,- 
000,000  with  far  superior  resources.  The  Spanish  seivices,  military 
and  naval  as  well  as  civil,  are  thoroughly  rotten ; and  if  these  of  the 
United  States  are  not  altogether  sound,  administrative  energy,  with 
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lavish  expenditure,  will  soon  put  them  on  a better  footing.  If  the 
fighting  were  to  be  on  Spanish  soil  or  anywhere  on  land,  the 
Americans  might  meet  their  match,  but  it  will  be  mainly  at  sea  and 
not  with  ships  of  the  old  style,  in  which  the  Biscayan  seamen  would 
fight  well,  but  in  the  new  machines  which  Spaniards  have  hardly 
mechanical  skill  enough  to  handle,  while  their  antagonists  are,  in 
mechanical  skill,  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world.  If  the  battle- 
fi  Id  is  Cuba,  the  Spanish  base  of  operations  will  be  far  distant, 
while  that  of  the  Americans  will  be  close  at  hahd.  The  Americans 
will  probably  take  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  They  may  possibly  take 
the  Philippines,  not  with  a view  of  annexing  them,  but  of  holding 
them  as  a pledge  for  the  payment  of  a war  indemnity.  At  this  point 
the  powers  friendly  to  Spain  will  probably  step  in,  tell  her  that  she 
has  done  enough  for  her  honor,  that  Cuba  cannot  possibly  be  re- 
conquered and  that  they  will  do  their  best  to  procure  for  her  fair 
terms  of  peace. 

*  *  * 

Such  are,  in  effect,  the  views  expressed  by  Goldwin  Smith,  and 
it  seems  to  us  thit  they  fully  state  the  situation.  We  devote  so 
much  space  to  them  because,  in  a matter  of  this  kind,  Goldwin 
Smith  is  high  and  impartial  authority.  He  is  an  exponent  of  rather 
extreme  conservative  views  and  he  has  a great  hjrror  of  Socialism 
and  Bryanism,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  cand  d and  in  a position 
to  get  at  the  facts.  His  view  of  the  war  has  made  a profound  im- 
.pressionm  Europe. 

* * 

To  turn  from  the  war  to  topics  of  a more  special  interest,  we  note 
that  the  Populists  in  Oregon  have  united  with  the  Bryan  Demo- 
crats and  the  Silver  Republicans,  the  result  being  a fusion  stite 
ticket  that  will  be  voted  next  June.  The  “ middle  of  the  road’’ 
Populists  have  refused  to  endorse  the  fusion,  and  have  a ticket  of 
their  own  in  the  field,  as  has  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  The  cam- 
paign has  thus  far  been  a very  exciting  one. 

* * 

Concerning  the  resignation  of  a member  of  President  McKinley’s 
cabinet,  Postmaster  General  Gary,  it  is  significant  that  he  was  the 
man  who  proposed  the  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks.  The 
rasignation  of  Secretary  of  State  Sherman  ought  to  have  been  hand- 
ed in  long  ago. 

* * 

The  cotton  mill  strike  in  New  England  resulted  in  a flat  failure. 

* * 

The  serious  illness  of  Edward  Bellamy  has,  at  this  writing,  taken 
a turn  for  the  worse,  and  his  friends  are  prepared  for  most  serious 
news  at  any  moment.  The  celebrated  author  is  now  forty-eight, 
having  been  born  in  1850,  in  Springfield,  Mass.  He  graduated  at 
Union  College,  and  at  first  studied  law.  but  later  entered  journal- 
ism, writing  mainly  for  the  Springfield  Union.  He  wrote  several 
novels  before  he  produced  his  masterpiece,  among  them  being  “ A 
Nantucket  Idyl,”  ‘ Dr  Herdenhc ff's  Process,”  and  others.  In  1887, 
he  wrote  “Looking  Backward,”  a Socialistic  Utopia  of  Boston  in  the 
year  2000.  Tt  made  him  famous  and  became  the  foundation  of  the 
Na'ionalist  movement,  having  a sale  of.over  500  000,  and  being  trans- 
lated into  most  European  languages.  In  1891,  Mr.  Bellamy  started 
a weekly,  the  New  Nation  which,  in  1804,  wasi  absorbed  "by  the 
Twentieth  Century.  Mr.  Bellamy’s  home  has  been  at  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.  H s latest  work  was  “ Equality ” which  ’has  had  a 
wide  sale.  The  malady  from  which  Mr.  Bellamy  suffers__is  con- 
sumption. 

* * 

There  is  one  story  concerning  Mr.  Bellamy  which^deserves  to  be 
branded  as  a falsehood  because  it  has  been  widely  disseminated 
and  is  apt  to  find  believers.  The  story  is  that  Mr.  Bellamy  wrote 
his  masterpiece,  “Looking  Backwark,”  simply  as  aj“  pot  boiler,” 
and  with  no  intention  at  all  of  producing  a work  on  social  reform. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  astonished  at  the  vogue  of„the  work  and  at 
finding  himself  an  authority  on  social  [reform.  All  ,thisDs, untrue. 
Ever  since  his  early  manhood,  Edward  Bellamy  has  been  an  earnest 
and  consistent  social  reformer,  and  has  done  his  best  for  some 
twenty- five  years  to  aid  the  work  of  those  who  are  striving  to  at- 
tain a higher  social  state. 
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THE  OLD  HUMBUG. 

The  great  man  had  been  asked  to  give  his  views  re- 
garding success. 

He  knew  that  success  was  a humbug. 

The  word  is  simply  a bait  tor  the  gudgeons  who  rise 
to  it  from  sheer  lack  of  experience. 

Nevertheless,  the  great  man  was  willing  to  go 
through  the  form  of  giving  his  opinion. 

It  was  part  of  his  business  to  advertise  and  puff  him- 
self, in  order  to  keep  in  the  public  eye. 

“ What  is  necessary  to  a young  man  starting  the 
world  who  has  only  his  two  willing  hands  to  depend 
upon  ? ” 

This  was  the  question  the  great  man  was  called  up- 
on to  answer. 

Observe  the  dexterous  form  of  it  and  how  well  cal- 
culated it  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  young  fellows 
who  as  yet  have  not  learned  the  true  nature  of  the  so 
cial  system  under  which  we  live. 

The  great  man  knew  he  must  frame  some  sort  of  an 
effective  answer  to  this  question.  * 

“ A young  fellow,”  said  he,  “ will  be  sure  to  succeed 
if  he  perseveres.” 

The  person  to  whom  he  said  this  was  an  interviewer, 
and  as  thorough  a humbug  as  the  great  man  himself. 

The  two  burst  into  a laugh,  for  they  thoroughly  un- 
derstood what  a cut  and  dried  affair  it  all  was. 

“ When  I speak  of  perseverance,”  resumed  the  great 
man,  “ I mean  the  right  kind  ot  perseverance.” 

This  phrase  was  thrown  in  as  a make  weight  and 
drag  net.  It  qualified  what  had  been  said  at  first,  be 
sides  seeming  to  mean  a great  deal,  without  meaning 
anything  whatever. 

The  interviewer  wrote  it  down  and  grinned  as  he 
did  so. 

“Another  thing  necessary  to  success,”  resumed  the 
great  man,  “ is  thoroughness.” 

A grim  smile  overspread  his  features  as  he  thought 
of  the  thoroughness  of  his  own  humbug. 

“ Would  you  not  say,”  suggested  the  interviewer, 
“ that  virtue  is  essential  to  success  ? ” 

This  question  was  not,  of  course,  asked  in  good  faith. 
It  was  simply  part  of  the  game. 

“Virtue,”  replied  the  great  man,  “I  cannot  venture 
to  discuss.  It  is  too  much  like  talking  about  myself.” 
“ What  of  economy  ? ” 

“ Economy  is  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  outfit 
of  every  young  toiler,”  declared  the  great  man.  “ No 
matter  how  poor  a lad  is,  he  can  always  economize.” 

“ What  a precious  old  fraud  you  are,”  thought  the 
interviewer,  as  he  wrote  down  the  great  man’s  answer. 
He  did  not  utter  his  thoughts  aloud,  of  course. 

“There  are  various  pieces  of  advice  which  might  be 
given  to  the  young  and  ambitious,”  resumed  the  great 
man,  in  answer  to  another  query,  “ but  I think  they 
can  all  be  summed  up  in  the  precept  that  no  one  need 
fail  if  he  make  up  his  mind  to  succeed.” 

As  the  great  man  spoke  these  words,  he  congratu- 
lated himself  that  they  were  intended  principally  for 
raw  youths  who  live  in  the  country  and  who,  in  their 


simplicity,  still  suppose  that  our  competitive  system 
of  things  is  anything  but  a notorious  fraud 

As  for  the  interviewer,  he  went  away  delighted. 

He  wrote  up  what  the  great  man  had  told  him  and 
printed  it  in  a claptrap  sheet,  accompanied  by  a pic- 
ture of  the  great  man  in  his  great  act  of  trying  to  look 
as  if  he  believed  what  he  said. 

The  interview  proved  a great  success. 

Country  grandfathers  cut  it  out  and  gave  it  to  their 
young  relatives  to  read. 

Lads  in  their  teens  perused  it  with  avidity  and  re- 
solved to  persevere  and  to  be  thorough. 

They  did  not  suspect  that  all  they  could  persevere 
in  would  be  poverty,  and  that  they  could  be  thorough 
only  in  their  privation. 

They  did  not  suspect,  that  interviews  with  great 
men  on  the  subject  of  success  in  life  are  largely  a pri- 
vate speculation  for  the  benefit  of  advertising  sharps. 

They  did  not  suspect  that  the  people  who  talk  most 
about  perseverance  and  thoroughness  and  success  in 
life  are  themselves  the  best  evidence  of  the  falsity  of 
their  own  words. 

But  they  will  find  it  all  out  same  day. 

These  things  are  part  of  an  old,  old  humbug. 

THE  BOARDERS  AGAIN. 

The  boarder  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table  waved 
his  side  boards  over  his  shoulder. 

“ Of  course  the  S ciaiist  leaders  don’t  believe  in  their 
own  doctrines,”  he  declared. 

The  hall  boarder  had  his  doubts. 

“ Then  why  do  the  rank  and  file  believe  them  ? ” 
“Because  they  are  deluded  by  their  leaders.” 

“ How  do  the  leaders  manage  it  ? ” 

“ My  dear  sir,  you  don't  understand  these  Socialists, 
or  you  wouldn't  ask  that  question.  Don’t  you  know 
that  the  Socialist  leaders  exercise  a reign  of  terror 
over  their  followers?” 

“No.” 

“ They  do.” 

“ Why  don’t  the  followers  rebel  ?” 

“They’re  too  ignorant.  If  they  were  not  so  ignorant 
they  wouldn’t  be  Socialists.” 

Still  the  hall  boarder  was  not  convinced. 

“ Who  are  these  leaders  ? I never  see  them.” 

“Of  course  you  never  see  them  All  these  Socialists 
have  their  own  secret  grips  and  pass  words  known  only 
to  the  initiated.” 

At  this  juncture  the  dessert  came  in  and  all  the 
other  boarders  thought  what  a smart  man  the  boarder 
who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  must  be. 

HIS  ONE  DREAD. 

“The  United  States  may  win  ! ” 

The  railroad  magnate  shuddered,  as  he  spoke  the 
words. 

“ Win  what  ? ’ 

“The  war  with  Spain.” 

“ Wouldn't  that  be  a good  thing  ?” 

“Never  ! It  might  piove  the  superiority  of  govern- 
ment action  over  private  enterprise.” 
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“The  hook  well  pays  for  careful  perusal.”— Albany  Journal. 

“Certainly  worthy  of  intelligent  study  by  our  statesmen.”— Balti- 
more American. 

“ A work  that  will  prove  valuable  to  both  statesmen  and  laymen.” 
— Philadelphia  Gall. 

“Mr.  Moffett's  criticisms  on  present  methods  of  government  are 
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“ Marked  by  care  and  much  sound  doct’  ine.  * * The  book  is 
worthy  of  careful  reading.”—  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

“Distinguished  for  knowledge  of  affairs,  wealth  of  ideas  and  ex- 
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“ No  student  of  the  problem  of  governmental  reform  in  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  pass  by  this  work.” — Arthur  McEwen  of  the  Journal. 

“The  work  is  well  studied,  and  much  to  the  point.  Its  study 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  individual  voter  and  to  the  community 
also.”— Kansas  City  Journal. 

“ A fair,  moderate,  judicial  discussion  of  what  the  author  deems 
the  most  serious  defects  in  the  working  of  our  national,  state  and 
local  governments."—  Public  Opinion. 

“A  careful  reading  of  this  work  will  fit  a man  for  forming  a 
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Editorial. 


The  Editor  is  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  his  own. 


The  war  has  not  yet  become  the  exciting  thing  that 
war  is  traditionally  supposed  to  be.  All  this  may 
change  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  important  develop- 
ments have  all  been  on  land,  among  them  the  war  tax 
bill.  The  war  taxes  are  to  be  on  beer,  bank  checks, 
legal  documents  and  patent  medicines.  Tobacco  may 
have  to  bear  some  of  the  burden,  also.  The  income 
tax  question  has  come  to  the  surface  again,  but  the  only 
way  to  levy  an  income  tax,  we  suppose,  is  to  amend 
the  constitution  or  have  the  late  income  tax  decision 
reversed.  The  duration  of  the  war  is  an  almost  insol- 
uble problem.  It  the  slow  progress  the  war  is  now 
making  be  any  indication,  it  will  be  an  affair  of  two 
years,  at  least.  It  is  possible  that  the  Spaniards,  by 
some  stroke  of  luck  favorable  to  them,  will  inflict 
some  serious  blow  upon  us.  In  that  case,  our  people 
will  be  so  incensed  and  so  aroused  that  in  their  awak- 
ened energy  and  determination  they  will  make  very 
short  work  of  the  Spaniards.  Then  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility— remote,  we  think — that  some  European  power 
will  become  involved  in  the  conflict.  That  will  tend 
to  lengthen  it  out  rather  indefinitely.  The  situation 
is,  in  a word,  complicated  and  unsatisfactory. 


The  financial  magnates  are  quite  evidently  dis- 
gusted by  the  war.  They  see  in  it  a decided  obstacle 
to  their  schemes  for  the  “reformation  of  the  curren- 
cy.” That  there  must  be  bond  issues  to  support  the 
war  is  perfectly  clear,  and  that  they  will  not  be  gold 
bond  issues  seems  also  clear.  There  have  been  some 
suggestions  to  issue  greenbacks  in  the  present  crisis. 
These  suggestions  are  filling  the  minds  of  the  finan- 
cial magnates  with  apprehension.  So  that  the  hard- 
est fighting  of  the  war  will,  perhaps,  be  done  in  the 


legislative  chambers.  We  have  in  these  facts  one  ex- 
planation of  the  delay  about  Cuba.  We  ought  to  have 
had  this  war  over  and  done  with  long  ago,  and  so  we 
would  have  had  it,  but  for  the  delays  and  evasions  of 
the  financiers.  They  have  not  made  anything  by  their 
delay  that  we  can  see,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  do  not  make  anything.  Spain  has  already 
shown  us  that  the  finances  are  far  from  being  the 
main  thing  in  war.  Spain  is,  in  fact,  getting  along 
with  no  finances  to  speak  of,  and  she  is  no  cleverer 
than  ourselves. 


The  German  elections  are  not  attracting  as  much 
attention  over  here  as  they  might  because  of  the  war. 
The  Socialists  were  the  first  to  enter  the  field,  which 
is  filled  with  parties  of  many  kinds,  Agrarians,  Nation- 
al Liberals,  Radical  Liberals,  and  what  not.  The  So- 
cialists are  the  most  important  single  party,  and  their 
manifesto  reviews  “the  misdoings  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  parties  supporting  it,  and  reminds 
the  laboring  element  that  the  plan  is  to  minimize  the 
sparse  political  rights  of  the  masses  still  further,  es- 
pecially curtail  the  franchise,  the  right  of  assembly,’" 
and  the  like.  The  Socialists  claim  that  they  will  elect 
about  seventy- five  members  to  the  Reichstag.  They 
now  have  forty  eight, and  their  opponents  say  they  will 
elect  about  fifty.  The  elections  are  still  some  weeks 
away,  but  the  campaign  is  waging  with  tremendous 
vigor.  Immense  energy  is  expended  in  the  distribu 
tion  of  literature,  and  if  surface  indications  count  for 
anything,  the.  Socialists  will  be  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion party  in  the  empire  when  the  returns  are  re 
ceived. 

A very  radical  law  is  the  Illinois  inheritance  tax 
act,  which  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  right 
to  bequeath  property  is  simply  a statutory  one  and  is 
subject  to  as  much  regulation  as  the  law  making  power 
may  see  fit.  The  law  was  fiercely  denounced  by  the 
propertied  classes,  who  carried  it  from  one  court  ta 
another,  and  it  has  just  been  passed  upon  and  found 
constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  decision  leaves  unimpaired  about  the 
the  only  right  whicn  still  remains  wholly  vested  in 
the  law  making  power.  By  a curious  anomaly,  in  our 
land  of  rigid  constitutional  “defenses  of  property,” 
there  is  no  obstacle  at  all  to  the  confiscation  of  a mil 
lionaire’s  estate  through  the  medium  of  an  inheritance 
tax  law.  The  legislature  of  this  state  could  pass  an 
act  declaring  that  on  the  death  of  John  D Rockefeller 
one  half  of  all  the  property  he  owns  would  revert  to 
the  state  and,  if  we  are  not  misinformed  concerning 
the  state  of  the  law,  such  an  act  would  be  perfectly 
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■constitutional.  The  recent  decision  of  our  highest 
court  seems  to  be  a confirmation  of  this  power. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Democrats  in  Congress  will 
make  a stand  for  an  income  tax  and  for  the  16  to  1 
standard  as  a part  of  the  war  policy.  They  are  some- 
what afraid,  it  seems,  that  the  outbreak  of  war  will 
prove  advantageous  to  the  administration  from  apoli- 
tical point  of  view.  Of  course,  if  the  war  assumes  an 
unfavorable  turn  or  if  its  conduct  should  entail  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  people,  the  administration  will  have 
to  pay  the  penalty  when  the  elections  are  held.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  effect  the  war  will  have  upon 
the  fortunes  of  the  old  parties.  If  these  old  parties 
learn  from  experience  that  a war  is  a good  thing  to 
delude  the  people  with, and  that  by  means  of  one  the  po 
litical  crimes  of  an  administration  will  be  relegated  to 
oblivion,  we  may  look  for  a pronounced  Jingo  tendency 
in  our  politics  from  this  time  on.  As  John  Stuart 
Mill  has  shown,  all  the  burdens  of  war  fall  at  last  upon 
the  working  classes.  The  first  inconveniences  are 
sometimes  apt  to  fall  upon  financiers  and  capitalists 
unless  they  have  been  warned  in  time  and  are  able  to 
get  their  affiirs  in  shape  beforehand.  But  the  real 
suffering  and  the  heavy  burden  fall  upon  the  poor. 
They  supply  the  soldiers  and  their  labor  is  the  source 
of  all  the  wealth  that  is  consumed. 


Whenever  anything  is  said  about  the  dangers  of 
corporatiomsm,  we  are  told  that  such  talk  is  due  to 
malice  or  ignorance  on  the  part  either  of  demagogues 
or  their  deluded  followers.  John  Wanamaker  has 
lately  been  saying  something  about  the  telegraph 
monopoly  which  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  ignorance 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  malice.  He  makes  the  cir- 
cumstantial charge  that  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  is  in  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  all  the 
information  it  derives  from  telegrams  filed  with  it.  If 
the  contents  of  those  telegrams  are  of  value  as  afford- 
ing information  of  any  kind,  the  corporation  gets  all 
the  advantage  it  can  out  of  the  fact.  That  is  to  say, 
the  corporation  has,  in  its  monopoly,  an  inestimable 
means  of  spying  upon  affairs,  public  and  private.  John 
Wanamaker  gave  details  of  these  systematic  espion- 
ages that  are  simply  amazing.  They  are  potent  argu- 
ments added  to  the  already  numerous  arguments  in 
favor  of  government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem. The  reform  should  be  no  longer  delayed. 


Private  ownership  of  the  telegraph  at  this  junc- 
ture, with  war  raging,  constitutes  a grave  public  peril. 
' The  Gould  monopoly  has  been  paid  a liberal  sum  to 
‘ connect  the  various  government  batteries  and  defense 
stations  by  wire,  although  any  other  civilized  govern- 
ment would  not  dream  of  trusting  so  vitally  important 
■.&  branch  of  the  public  service  to  a private  corporation. 
'It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  for  all  any- 
one knows,  for  a Spanish  spy  to  bribe  some  one  in  the 
service  of  the  Western  Union  monopoly  and  get  infor- 
mation, in  ..the  manner  John  Wanamaker  has  com- 


plained of.  Indeed,  can  we  be  sure  that  the  Western 
Union  monopoly  may  not  have  Spanish  spies  in  its 
service  ? One  of  the  leading  owners  of  the  monopol-  7 
is  now  the  Marchioness  de  Castellane  and  she  is  t he 
wife  of  a French  aristocrat  who  has  openly  denoun  ced 
the  United  States.  These  things  are  a few  of  the 
drawbacks  and  perils  entailed  by  a system  of  pr,  ivate 
enterprise.  Apart  from  the  inefficiency  and  /profit 
mongering  meanness  of  private  enterprise,  th  ^e  peril 
ot  it  is  a final  condemnation. 


We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  private  enterprise  lacks 
patriotism.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  Western  Union 
monopoly  would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  a good  argument  for  the  patriotism 
of  our  corporate  monopolies  could  be  drawn  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  well  off  under  the  United  States 
government.  But  private  ownership  constitutes  a 
grave  public  peril  when  there  is  a war  no  less  than 
when  there  is  peace.  An  immense  amount  of  the  money 
raised  by  taxation  has  to  go  to  meet  the  charges  of  the 
private  corporations.  That  adds  to  the  cost  of  war. 
If  Germany  were  at  war  she  could  transport  her  troops 
throughout  her  territory  free  of  cost,  whereas,  we 
have  to  pay  the  railroads  $13,500  for  carrying  a single 
detachment  of  the  army  to  the  South.  If  the  govern- 
ment owned  the  railways,  the  profits  would  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  our  war  with  Spain  and  leave  a comfort- 
able balance  over  to  pension  the  wounded  off  with. 


It  seems  to  us  that  a good  many  object  lessons  of  this 
nature  will  be  learned  by  the  people  before  the  war  is 
over.  We  incline  to  agree  with  the  London  view  that 
it  will  prove  a slow  and  lingering  war,  with  very  little 
fighting  for  the  army  to  do.  The  people  will  then  see 
that  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  contest  are  the  great 
corporations  and  contractors  whose  services  will  con- 
sist largely  in  utilities  which  the  government  ought  to 
provide  for  itself.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fighting 
becomes  severe  and  the  Spaniards  insist  upon  being 
soundly  thrashed,  the  dependence  of  our  government 
on  private  enterprise  must  result  in  such  dismal  fail- 
ures that  the  people  will  insist  upon  doing  for  them- 
selves what  the  corporations  are  now  doing  or  pre- 
tending to  do  for  them.  The  educational  value  of  the 
war  will  thus  be  incalculable.  No  opportunity  must 
be  lost,  in  the  progress  of  the  conflict,  to  bring  home 
to  the  people  the  perils  they  incut  through  the  sway 
of  private  enterprise. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  carried  his  private  enterprise  so  far  that  the  armor- 
plate  in  our  war  ships  is  far  from  trustworthy.  Can- 
dor compels  the  admission  that  the  progress  of  the  war 
so  far  does  not  justify  this  charge.  The  war  ships 
seem  to  be  behaving  well.  The  matter  is  one  which 
only  an  expert,  probably,  could  determine  accurately. 
The  announcement  is  made  that  Spain’s  policy  is  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  any  conflict  with  our  fleet.  She 
proposes  to  prey  upon  our  commerce  and  make  herself 
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a general  nuisance  to  ns.  This  being  so,  there  will  be 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  test  the  quality  of  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie’s  armor  plate.  Perhaps  the  effect  of 
the  explosion  of  the  Maine  was  largely  influenced  by 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  armor  plate.  Our  sailors  are  making 
sacrifices  enough  for  their  country  as  it  is,  without  the 
additional  one  of  running  the  risk  of  the  Carnegie 
plate.  The  labor  unions  ou^ht  to  insist  that  the  gov- 
ernment make  its  own  armor  plate,  for  in  that  case 
the  Carnegie  wage  scale  would  give  place  to  a higher 
one  and  the  tyranny  of  capitalism  would  come  to  an 
end.  There  would  not  then  be  the  same  inducement 
to  cheat  the  government  in  the  quality  of  the  goods. 
The  individualists  do  not  admit  this,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless. 

One  thing  which  the  war  activities  have  demon 
strated  is  that  no  amount  of  patriotism  can  prevent 
private  enterprise  from  looking  out  for  itself  before  it 
looks  out  for  the  nation.  Hence  it  is  greatly  to  be  re 
gretted  that  the  large  appropriation  of  $46,000,000  for 
the  building  up  of  the  navy  did  not  carry  with  it  any 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  government  armor 
plate  plants.  Private  enterprise  in  the  matter  of  armor 
plate  has  done  more  to  injure  our  naval  supremacy 
than  anything  that  could  be  named.  Luckily  for  us, 
we  have  in  the  officers  of  our  navy  not  only  a very  ef- 
ficient and  well  educated  but  also  a very  honorable  set 
of  men.  There  is  not,  as  a class,  any  spot  upon  their  in- 
tegrity and  they  have  shown  in  the  present  crisis  an 
amount  of  courage  and  heroism  that  has  not  been 
surpassed.  The  navy  is  an  object  lesson. 

What  becomes  of  the  contention  of  private  enter- 
prise that  the  government  can  never  command  the 
best  talent?  Only  a lunatic  can  fail  to  understand  that 
the  nation,  of  necessity,  commands  the  best  talent  and 
the  most  heroic  devotion  Our  navy  is  a comparatively 
poorly  paid  establishment.  It  demands  the  most  oner- 
ous labor,  involving  risk  of  life  and  limb  and  for  a re- 
ward that  is  not  only  uncertain  but  inadequate.  If  the 
champions  of  private  enterprise  are  right  in  their 
theory,  how  is  it  possible  for  tne  government  to  com- 
mand all  this  talent  for  so  insignificant  a sum  ? And 
if  it  can  command  it  in  one  direction,  why  can  it  not 
command  it  in  another  ? A government  that  can  suc- 
cessfully carry  on  a war  involving  a revolution  m our 
whole  domestic  policy  can  very  easily  carry  on  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life 
for  the  people. 

We  do  not  think  it  is  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  this  war  is  four  times  as  difficult  as  would  be 
the  entire  management  of  the  entire  industry  of  the  na- 
tion. Yet  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  govern- 
ment is  succeeding  in  its  task  of  carrying  on  the  war 
So  superior  is  government  action  to  private  action  that 
even  thecorrupt  and  debased  administration  of  Spam  is 
preferable  to  private  enterprise  in  carrying  on  her 
side  of  this  war.  Of  course,  mere  government  action, 
by  itself,  is  not  the  thing.  The  government  that  un- 


dertakes the  action  must  be  a government  of  the  peo 
pie.  Government  does  not  now  mean  the  people.  It 
means,  as  a general  thing,  a clique  or  faction.  But 
when  a government  commands  the  support  of  all  the 
people,  it  is  invincible.  No  one  doubts  that  if  the 
arguments  of  the  advocates  of  private  enterprise  could 
be  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusion  and  the  war 
be  turned  over  to  a syndicate,  we  would  all  be  Spanish 
prisoners. 

In  fact,  the  very  men  who  are  so  loud  in  their  praise 
of  private  enterprise,  are  sure  to  insist  upon  collective 
action  when  any  serious  or  important  project  is  afoot. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge,  for  instance,  had  to  be  built  by 
government  action.  Private  enterprise  was  not  equal 
to  the  task.  Now  that  it  is  built,  private  enterprise 
can  step  in  and  steal  it.  Private  enterprise  is  always 
very  adroit  at  theft.  The  whole  theory  and  art  of 
private  enterprise  is  theft.  What  made  the  colossal 
fortunes  of  this  country  ? Private  enterprise.  What 
causes  the  national  banks  to  fail,  one  after  another  ? 
Private  enterprise.  What  is  at  the  bottom  of  every 
humbug  and  fraud  in  the  land?  Private  enterprise. 
If  these  things  be  so,  how  comes  it  that  private  enter- 
prise has  such  a good  name  and  is  not  perceived  in  its 
true  colors?  Because  private  enterprise  is  forever  en- 
gaged in  tooting  its  own  horn.  He  who  tooteth  not 
his  own  horn,  the  same  shall  not  be  tooted.  Every  de- 
lusion respecting  private  enterprise  is  fostered  by  a 
private  enterprise. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a man  dares  to  say  that  col- 
lective action  can  accomplish  things  as  well  as  private 
enterprise,  he  is  immediately  denounced  as  a rogue. 
Ic  is  only  when  human  experience  has  shown  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  ruining  the  nation  that  steps  are 
taken  to  do  away  with  it.  Private  enterprise  has  been 
forced  to  give  up  many  things  on  account  of  its  own 
sheer  incompetence,  but  the  lesson  of  that  fact  has 
still  to  be  learned.  The  whole  public  ear  is  poisoned 
by  private  enterprise.  It  is  the  instinct  of  Self-preser- 
vation that  leads  private  enterprise  to  oppose  progress 
and  stand  in  the  way  of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race.  Even  in  the  present  war,  private  en- 
terprise is  standing  in  the  way.  It  will  not  permit  a 
test  to  be  made  of  the  submarine  war  boat,  because  its 
success  would  revolutionize  naval  warfare  and  render 
quite  superfluous  more  than  one  armor  plate  plant — 
not  to  mention  ammunition  factories. 


MAKING  THE  RICH  HAND  OVER. 


The  outbreak  of  the  war  has  afforded  Congressman 
James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  the  state  of  Washington — a 
lusionist,  we  understand — an  opportunity  to  propose 
a very  ju>t  and  very  equitable  measure  of  taxation. 
This  is  an  inheritance  tax.  It  proceeds  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  estates  of  rich  men  ought  to  be  confis- 
cated in  part  by  the  government.  Accordingly,  Con- 
gressman Lewis  has  introduced  a bill  which  purports 
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to  have  for  Its  object  the  raising  of  money  for  the  war 
with  Spain.  It  provides  that  all  estates  exceeding 
$10,000  in  value  shall,  upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  be 
subject  to  a tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  if  appraised 
at  under  $25,000;  of  one  per  cent,  up  to  $50,000;  of 
two  per  cent,  up  to  $100,000,  and  so  on  until  $2,000,000 
estates  are  reached,  which  are  to  be  taxed  twenty  five 
per  cent.  The  bill  provides,  furthermore,  that  all  taxes 
collected  under  it  shall  be  held  as  a special  fund  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  latter  provision  is 
of  no  particular  interest,  because  the  war  is  sure  to  be 
paid  for  in  some  way  or  other.  The  new  principle  in 
taxation,  so  far  as  regards  the  revenue  ot  the  na- 
tional government,  is  the  thing  to  bear  in  mind  just 
now.  Heretofore  the  national  government  has  always 
derived  its  revenues  from  the  very  poor,  from  the 
classes  who  labor.  Owners  of  property,  as  such,  con 
tribute  but  a trifling  percentage  ot  the  government's 
revenues,  and  this  state  of  things  is  without  a parallel, 
we  suspect,  in  the  present  systems  of  taxation  of  the 
other  civilized  powers.  Congressman  ,Lewis’  idea  is 
therefore,  a very  novel  one,  although  it  is  in  operation 
in  Great  Britain  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  in  other 
countries. 

Two  things  usually  happen  in  this  country  whenever 
an  attempt  is  made  to  impose  tax  burdens  upon  the 
rich.  One  of  them  is  a loud  protest  from  the  rich 
themselves,  accompained  by  an  assertion  that  the 
measure  is  Populistic.  The  propertied  classes  are  con- 
vinced that  there  is  a systematic  crusade  on  the  part  of 
certain  unscrupulous  demagogues  to  tax  them  unjustly. 
They  believe  that  this  crusade  was  begun  by  the  Popu 
lists  and  is  being  supported  by  the  irresponsible  ele 
ment  through  social  hatred  and  malicious  envy.  Hence, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  for  any  important  measure  such 
a thing  as  consideration  upon  its  merits.  This  brings 
us  to  the  other  point.  The  moment  any  measure  of 
real  importance  becomes  a law,  it  is  attacked  bv  the 
vested  interests  on  the  score  of  its  constitutionality. 
The  result  of  this  is  to  make  the  judiciary  an  integral 
part  ot  the  law  making  power.  No  law  can  be  deemed 
binding  until  the  judiciary  have  passed  upon  its  con 
stitutionality.  To  say  that  the  judiciary,  in  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  law  making  power,  are  swayed  by 
their  personal  prejudices  and  interests  is  merely  to 
say  that  they  are  human.  Nothing  is  more  character 
istic  of  our  government  than  the  absence  of  the  im- 
partial tone  and  bearing  in  the  judiciary.  The  Amer- 
ican judiciary  are  not  dignified,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
citizens  of  the  plainer  sort,  they  are  not  honorable.  It 
might  be  added  that  they  are  not  learned,  but  learn 
ing  in  an  American  judge  would  prove  an  embarrass- 
ment. 

These  considerations  sufficiently  denote  the  sort  of 
obstacles  which  Congressman  Lewis’  measure  would 
meet  with  were  it  to  become  law.  But  nobody  sup 
poses  it  will  become  law.  It  will  be  simply  referred 
to  some  committee  aud  quietly  killed  off.  Neverthe- 
less,we  areconvinced  that  the  very  members  ot  ( he  com- 
mittee whose  votes  killed  the  measure  would  admit 


that  an  inheritance  tax  is  an  equitable  measure.  The 
utmost  they  could  bring  against  it  would  be  its  diffi- 
culty. But  war  is  a difficultv,  and  yet  we  are  manag- 
ing to  wage  one  The  real  trouble  with  the  propertied 
classes  in  this  country  is  that  they  are  too  inexperi- 
enced and  too  maladroit  to  act  with  dignity  and  effect. 
Our  propertied  classes  know  a great  deal,  but  they  do 
not  know  as  much  as  they  think  they  know.  Other- 
wise they  would  understand  that  their  open  opposition 
to  being  taxed  and  to  bearing  any  of  the  burdens  of 
the  national  government,  places  a weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  very  social  agitators  they  desire  to  disarm.  The 
propertied  classes,  if  only  for  the  sake  ot  appearances, 
should  consent  to  such  measures  as  an  income  tax  and 
an  inheritance  tax  It  pr  bably  costs  the  rich  more 
to  fight  these  measures  than  the  taxes  they  call  for 
would  amount  to  The  rich  seem  to  be  afraid  that  if 
they  allow  such  measures  to  become  law,  they  will 
prove  entering  wedges  and  in  time  rend  them  utterly. 
If  so,  they  are  making  a great  mistake.  They  are  sim- 
ply crowding  the  pressure  and  making  the  explosion  in- 
evitable This  is  why  the  cause  of  social  revolution 
has  so  much  to  hope  for  in  this  country.  England, 
with  her  income  tax  and  her  state  Socialism  now  in 
its  incipient  stage,  is  simply  a witness  to  the  superior 
capacity  of  her  ruling  classes  Property  rules  in  Eng- 
land but  it  rules  with  the  gentle  hand.  Property  rules 
in  our  own  country,  but  it  rules  with  the  bully’s  fist. 

The  masses  bear  the  burden  in  both  cases,  but  the 
English  at  least  understand  that  your  dull  ass  will  not 
mend  his  pace  with  beating 


LASS4LLE. 


Ferdinand  Laasslle,  founder  of  the  present  Social 
Democracy  of  Germany  which  is  now  making  such  a 
brilliant  campaign  for  the  Reichstag,  was  born  in 
Breslau  in  1825  and  died  before  he  had  attained  his 
fortieth  year  He  was  a Jew  and  belonged  to  a very 
wealthy  family  in  his  native  city.  He  had  every  edu- 
cational advantage  and  possessed  numerous  personal 
accomolishments.  At  filteen  he  spoke  five  languages, 
performed  on  six  musical  instruments  to  perfection, 
was  an  exceptionally  graceful  dancer  and  shot,  rode 
and  hunted  like  a veteran  sportsman.  The  great 
Hunboldt  called  him  the  “wonder  child.”  He  was 
St  nt  to  the  Universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  fe  paid  particular  attention  to 
philosophy.  Lassalle  himself  declared  that  his  con- 
version to  Socialism  was  the  result  of  his  study  of 
philosophy.  Hegel  was  the  philosopher  whose  teach- 
ings made  a Socialist  of  Lassalle  as  they  made  Social- 
ists ot  Marx,  Bakunin  and  a host  of  others.  Hegel 
conceived  all  things,  even  God,  “as  an  eternal  pro- 
cess.” According  to  him  society  was  “a  unit  develop- 
ing from  lower  to  higher  unities,  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  state,  the  nation,  the  world,”  Upon  the 
completion  ot  his  studies  Lassalle  determinded  to 
agitate  tor  the  realization  in  fact  of  his  social  ideals. 

But  tor  a long  time  he  was  occupied  with  the  diver- 
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sions  of  the  gay  world.  His  personal  attractiveness 
and  his  wealth  soon  gained  for  him  a prominent  pos- 
ition in  Berlin  society  and  he  was  a general  favorite 
there.  When  he  was  but  twenty  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Countess  Hatzfeldt  and  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  the  two  were  on  terms  of  affectionate  al 
though  somewhat  mysterious  intimacy.  Through  her 
he  got  mixed  up  in  the  famous  jewel  case,  and  for 
many  years  he  fought  for  the  Countess  before  nearly 
all  the  courts  in  Germany.  The  affiir  was  very  ro- 
mantic but  very  incomprehensible, and  the  only  definite 
facts  are  that  it  involved  a family  scandal  and  the 
thett  of  some  rare  gems.  In  1848  came  the  revolution 
and  Lassalle  naturally  plunged  into  it  wi  h all  the 
ardor  of  his  temperament.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that 
he  belonged  to  the  picturesque,  romantic  order  of  be- 
ings. He  possessed  marvellous  ability  and  at  the 
same  time  he  possessed  what  the  chambermaid  week 
lies  call  an  emotional  soul.  This  is  why  his  career  is 
so  dramatic.  He  was  always  the  centre  of  a sensation 
and  therefore  he  managed  to  attract  a very  great 
amount  of  attention  to  the  cause  of  Socialism  to  which 
it  owed  much  of  its  early  progress.  The  only  result 
of  his  activity  in  1848  was  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
on  a charge  of  treason.  When  he  came  out  of  -prison 
he  plunged  into  a severe  course  of  study  and  next  re- 
turned to  his  balls,  dinners  and  horses  But  he  was 
devoting  his  leisure  to  a work  on  Heraclitus,  the  old 
Greek  philosopher,  who  said  that  “all  things  flow.’’ 
This  book  came  out  in  1858  and  it  contains  the  first 
expression  of  the  philosophical  views  which  developed 
later  into  the  the  Socialist  platform  But  the  book  is 
not  particularly  important  as  a contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  Heraclitus. 

Of  far  greater  influence  and  importance  was  his 
next  work,  published  in  1861,  under  the  title  “System 
of  Acquired  Rights.”  Sav  guy  pronounced  this  “the 
ablest  legal  book  since  the  sixteenth  century.”  It  was 
an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  law  upon  what  may 
be  called  Socialistic  principles.  It  showed  that  by  the 
traditional  and  enacted  law  of  the  German  states,  “it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  the  sustenance 
and  support  of  those  of  its  citizens  who  cannot  procure 
subsistence  themselves.”  It  further  showed  the  his- 
torico-legal  basis  ot  the  Recht  auf  Arbeit,  or  right  to 
work.  From  this  time  forth,  he  was  recognized  as  the 
champion  of  the  cause  ot  the  oppressed.  Ou  April  12, 
1862,  “the  birthday  of  German  Socialism,”  he  was 
called  upon  to  address  an  assembly  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  Berlin,  and  declared  “ that  the  Revolution 
of  1848  had  politically  freed  the  Fourth  Estate,  even 
as  the  French  Revolution  freed  the  Third  Estate,  and 
that  henceforth  workingmen  must  organize  for  indus- 
trial freedom  ” The  police  very  promptly  pounced 
down  upon  him,  and  he  had  to  pay  a considerable  fine 
before  the  law  released  its  grip  upon  him.  The  inci- 
dent added  very  greatly  to  his  popularity,  and  work- 
ing class  organizations  of  all  kinds  sent  him  assur- 
ances ot  their  sympaty  and  support.  This  led  to  the 
publication,  a year  later,  of  his  famous*  Open  Letter,” 


or  “the  charter  of  German  Socialism.”  It  advocated’ 
in  effect,  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

It  was  now  becoming  evident  that  the  entire  labor- 
ing population  of  Germany  would  follow  Lassalle  in  a 
Socialistic  crusade  unless  something  happened  to  end 
the  agitation  In  the  crisis  an  opponent  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Schulze  Delitzsch,  who  acted  for  one  ot 
the  political  parties  and  favored  co  operative  land 
banks  and  associations  run  on  the  stock  company  prin- 
ciple. The  scheme  looked  very  attractive  and  it  seemed 
for  a time  as  if  Lassalle  would  not  be  able  to  retain 
the  position  he  had  won.  The  working  class  con- 
gress in  Leipsic,  however,  invited  both  Schulze  Deli- 
tzsch and  Lassalle  to  address  it  and  the  latter  carried 
the  body  for  Socialism  by  a vote  of  1,300  to  7.  Else- 
where he  defeated  Schulze  Delitzsch  by  heavy  major- 
ties,  and  at  once  (in  1863)  proceeded  to  organize  the 
Universal  German  Working  Man’s  Association,  which 
became  the  present  Social  Democratic  Party.  Lassalle's 
platform  was  production  and  distribution  on  a collect- 
ivist basis  by  the  state.  His  great  energy,  his  wonder- 
ful eloquence  and  his  boundless  resource  created  the 
most  remarkable  agitation  of  modern  politics.  The 
working  classes  were  exceedingly  ignorant  and  quite 
apathetic,  but  he  succeeded  in  rousing  them.  Every 
night  he  delivered  from  one  to  three  speeches.  He 
travelled  through  the  entire  Rhine  district,  visiting 
Berlin,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  every  town  of  note. 
Tne  whole  country  was  in  an  uproar.  The  pro- 
pertied classes  were  seized  with  panic.  Lassalle  was 
continually  arrested  and  as  continually  released,  ow- 
ing to  the  adroitness  with  which  he  kept  within  the 
law  and  argued  his  case  before  the  judges.  His  na- 
tive shrewdness  and  his  legal  training  enabled  him  to 
perceive  that  a very  warm  and  very  radical  social  agi- 
tation could  be  kept  up,  if  discreetly  conducted,  with- 
out in  any  way  conflicting  with  the  laws.  Hence  he 
always  outwitted  his  disgusted  opponents  in  the 
courts,  and  when  they  tried  to  trip  him  up  with 
technicalities  he  invariably  worsted  them  at  their  own 
game  and  left  the  judges  no  alternative  but  to  release 
him,  much  to  their  disgust.  All  classes  were  attracted 
by  his  wonderful  power  and  among  the  men  who  fell 
under  his  influence  was  Bismarck,  who  imbibed  his 
State  Socialism  from  Lassalle. 

But  the  life  work  of  the  great  Socialist  was  about 
over.  Worn  out  with  his  exertions,  he  went  to  Swit- 
zerland in  the  summer  of  1864,  and  there  encountered 
the  Fraulein  von  Donnegis,  over  whom  he  fought  a 
duel  on  the  night  of  August  30.  He  died  next  day. 
His  burial  in  the  Jewish  cemetary  at  Breslau  was  the 
occasion  for  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  working- 
men that  had  ever  been  held  up  to  that  time. 

Lassalle  had  built  too  solidly  for  his  work  to  die 
with  him.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  German  Social  Democracy  is 
preparing  for  next  June’s  elections  to  the  Reichstag. 
The  name  and  fame  of  the  gifted  Jew  are  among 
the  most  potent  forces  of  the  fight. 
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PART  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  II  ( Continued ). 

Imagine  my  distress  at  finding  out  that  Nicholas 
was  at  Nancy  ! I recalled  his  letter,  and  the  idea  came 
to  me  that  the  wretch  had  hacked  down  everybody  for 
love  of  discipline,  as  at  Paris.  I did  not  want  to  meet 
him — but  while  the  wounded  were  being  unloaded,  the 
thought  that  he  too  might  have  received  a bad  hurt, 
softened  me  ; after  all  we  were  brothers  ; in  his  time 
he  had  fought  the  boys  for  me  ; and  besides,  if  father 
and  mother  should  hear  that  we  had  been  so  close  to 
each  other  without  seeing  or  speaking,  they  would  be 
much  grieved.  So  I tried  to  forget  everything,  and 
walked  up  to  the  nearest  sentry  to  ask  him  whether  he 
knew  Nicholas  Bastien,  corporal  of  the  third  squadron 
of  the  Royal  German  regiment.  When  I told  this  man 
that  I was  his  brother,  he  said  that  he  knew  him  very 
well  ; I need  but  go  down  the  alley  before  me  as  far 
as  the  New  Gate  where  the  Royal  German  cavalry  had 
made  a charge  the  evening  before  ; and  anyone  of  the 
squadron  would  take  me  to  him. 

Master  John  was  not  satisfied  to  hear  that  I wanted 
to  go  and  see  Nicholas. 

“ What  misfortune  that  was  for  us  to  come  here  and 
mix  into  this  crowd  of  brigands,’'  said  he,  “ Now  it 
will  be  believed  that  the  Citizen’s  Guard  has  supported 
those  Germans  against  the  patriots;  they  will  put  it 
into  all  their  newspapers  ....  What  a misfortune  !” 

Yet,  he  did  not  prevent  me  from  going  to  see  my 
brother,  and  simply  warned  me  to  be  in  a hurry,  be- 
cause we  should  not  stay  much  longer  at  Nancy  ; that 
everybody  had  had  enough  of  it. 

Accordingly,  I started,  with  my  gun  on  my  shoulder, 
making  long  steps  towards  the  New  Gate.  And  if  1 
should  describe  to  you  now  the  horrible  signs  of  the 
massacre  in  that  quarter,  you  would  hardly  believe  it, 
No,  it  was  not  done  by  human  beings  ! . . . Wild 
beasts  alone  could  have  made  such  havoc,  and  perpe- 
trated such  brutalities  ! — The  citizens  ^nd  the  Swiss 
regiments  must  have  made  a desperate  resistance  in 
those  corners,  for  everything  was  torn  loose,  broken, 
riddled  : doors,  windows,  gutters,  everything  ! . . . . 

Piles  of  bricks  and  tiles  filled  the  street,  like  after  a 
fire ; straw  ticks  that  had  been  thrown  out  for  use  of 
the  wounded  were  tramped  over  and  soaked  with  blood ; 
a few  horses  were  down  and  still  struggling.  Two  or 
three  times,  passing  before  some  half  destroyed  houses 


I heard  dreadful  screaming.  It  was  done  by 
some  o the  poor  Swiss  soldiers  that  had  hid  after  the 
fight,  and  were  massacred  without  mercy,  tor  Bouill6 
had  given  orders  to  his  Germans  to  kill  the  soldiers 
of  the  Chateau  Vieux  regiment  to  the  last  man. 

Oh!  what  monsters  ! To  commit  such  crimes  ! May 
they  be  accursed  forever  ! And  may  God  avenge  the 
unhappy  victims  ! — When  I think  of  those  things,  I 
cannot  keep  down  my  rage. 

All  of  a sudden,  in  a wider  street,  I saw  a mountain 
of  paving  stones,  and  behind  the  barricade,  the  New 
Gate  riddled  with  balls,  and  a long  row  of  carts,  and 
heaps  of  dead  piled  up  like  rags  ; men,  women,  and  I 
must  tell  it,  for  it  is  the  truth,  poor  little  children. 

Men  ot  the  plain  people  were  moving  away  the  pav- 
ing stones,  to  open  a road  that  the  dead  might  be  buried- 
Hussars  were  overseeing  the  work  ; women  standing 
around  were  screaming  without  end  ; they  wanted  to 
have  a last  look  at  their  relations  ; but  it  had  been  so 
hot  for  the  last  two  days  that  there  could  be  no  delay. 
All  along  the  street,  soldiers  of  the  Royal  German 
regiment,  quartered  on  the  burghers,  were  looking  out 
of  the  windows  ; others  ot  them  kept  around  the  carts 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hussars  if  the  people 
should  make  resistance  ; for  the  crowd  was  large.  An 
old  woman  whom  neighbors  were  taking  away  by  force, 
cried:  “I  want  them  to  kill  me  too!  ....  Let  the 
brigands  kill  me  ! . . . . They  have  killed  my  boy ! . . . • 
Let  me  go  ! . . . . You  are  all  brigands  ! ” 

It  made  me  sick.  I was  sorry  I had  come,  and  was 
going  to  turn  back,  when  among  those  that  kept  around 
the  carts  I saw  big  Jerome  of  Qnatre-Vents  with  his 
scar.  He  was  still  Orderly  Sergeant,  and  grinned  while 
smoking  his  pipe.  I recognized  him  at  once,  but  did 
not  speak  to  him  ; but  some  other  soldiers  of  the  regi- 
ment whom  I asked  for  Corporal  Bastien  pointed  to 
the  windows  of  a tavern  on  the  other  side,  where  I 
recognized  Nicholas  at  once,  in  spite  of  his  uniform. 
He  too  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and  seeing  the  dreadful 
show,  I crossed  the  street,  glad  to  see  my  brother 
again.  Nature  is  stronger  than  we  are  ! — Yet,  I knew 
very  well  that  we  could  never  agree. 

When  I was  across  and  under  his  window,  and  called: 
“ Nicholas  ! ” he  came  down  at  a jump,  shouting  : “ Is 
that  you  ....  You  to  have  come  from  Phalsbourg ! 
. . . . Well  done  ! . . . . I am  so  glad  ! . ...”  He  looked 
me  over,  and  I saw  how  pleased  he  was.  We  went  up- 
stairs, arm  in  arm  ; upstairs,  he  pushed  open  a door 
to  a big  hall  where  five  or  six  of  the  Royal  German 
cavalry  were  drinking  around  a table,  and  three  or 
four  others  were  looking  out  at  the  wndows. 

“ Look  here  ! ” be  cried.  “ Look  at  this  big  fellow  ! 
. . . . He  is  my  brother  ! , . . Look  at  his  shoulders ! ” 
. . . He  tried  to  throw  me  by  shaking  me  with  both 
arms  by  the  shoulders,  and  the  other  fellows  laughed. 
Naturally,  I was  glad  to  see  him.  All  these  soldiers, 
whose  bear.-kin  caps  and  sabres  were  hanging  on  hooks 
against  the  wall,  seemed  to  be  good  fellows  ; they  made 
me  drink  with  them  ; and  Nicholas  kept  on  saying  : 
“ You  ought  to  have  come  yesterday  ! . . . . You  ought 
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to  have  been  here  yesterday,  to  see  the  dance  ! . . . t 
We  cut  them  down  fine  ! . . . . We  sabred  them  in 
grand  style  ! . . . 

He  also  whispered  to  me  that  the  Orderly  Sergeant 
of  his  company  had  been  killed,  and  that  Captain 
Mendel  would  not  have  anybody  but  him  for  the  va- 
cancy, on  account  of  his  brave  behavior. 

Fancy  my  disgust  at  all  this,  after  the  horrible  sights 
I had  just  seen  ; and  yet,  before  all  of  them,  I could 
say  nothing  ; I had  to  appear  pleased. 

A few  moments  after,  the  bugle  sounded  the  stable 
call  and  all  got  up  ; they  buckled  on  their  sabres  and 
put  on  their  caps  to  go  out.  Nicholas  wanted  to  go, 
too  ; but  one  of  his  comrades  told  him  to  stay,  that  he 
would  tell  the  officer  and  would  do  duty  for  him.  He 
sat  down  again  ; and  only  then,  after  the  others  were 
all  gone,  he  recollected  father  and  mother,  and  said  : 
“ And  the  old  folks,  are  they  well  yet  ? ” 

I answered  him  that  everybody  at  home  was  in  good 
health  ; father,  mother,  Mathurine,  Claude  and  little 
Etienne;  that  I was  now  earning  thirty  livres  a month; 
and  that  I did  not  let  them  want  for  anything.  He 
was  pleased  to  hear  that,  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
said:  “ Michael  you  area  good  boy  ! You  must  let 
them  want  for  nothing,  those  poor  old  ones  ; I would 
have  gone  to  see  them  ....  yes,  I would  have  gone 
to  see  them  ....  but  thinking  of  the  beans  and  len- 
tils, and  of  that  wormy  nest  where  we  suffered  such 
misery,  I changed  my  mind  every  time.  A soldier  of 
the  Royal  German  cavalry  must  respect  his  rank  ; you 
earn  more  than  I do,  that  is  true ; but  wearing  a sa- 
bre at  his  side  and  serving  the  King  makes  a great 
difference  ....  A man  must  respect  himself  ! . . . . 
And  such  old  folks,  with  ragged  gowns  and  torn 
breeches  ....  you  see,  Michael,  that  would  never  do 
for  a corporal ! ” 

“Yes,  yes  ! ” I said,  “ I see.  But  they  are  not  so  rag- 
ged now.  I have  paid  Robin’s  debt ; father  has  no 
more  forced  labor  to  do  ; mother  has  two  goats  which 
provide  milk  and  butter,  and  hens  which  lay  eggs  ; 
Mathurine  works  in  daytime  for  Master  John  at  house- 
work ; and  little  Etienne  can  read,  I taught  him  my- 
self evenings.  The  house  is  also  much  better.  I had 
it  thatched  so  it  does  not  leak  now  ; and  I had  stairs 
put  up  in  place  of  the  old  ladder  ; the  room  above  has 
a new  floor;  we  have  two  beds  with  four  pairs  of  sheets 
and  blankets  instead  of  the  old  boxes  filled  with  litter 
and  leaves.  Glazier  Regal,  of  Phalsbourg,  has  put 
lights  of  glass  into  all  the  windows,  where  they  had 
been  lacking  for  twenty  years,  and  stone-cutter  Kromer 
has  put  two  stone  steps  before  the  door.” 

“Well! ’’said  he,  “if  everything  is  in  good  order, 
and  there  is  something  to  eat,  I can  come  ....  I may 
come  to  see  those  poor  old  people.  I shall  ask  for  a 
week's  leave.  You  can  tell  them  so,  Michael.” 

He  had  a good  heart,  but  not  a shadow  of  common 
sense.  He  could  admire  only  epaulettes,  sabre  cuts 
and  gunshots.  Now,  there  are  but  few  men  met  with 
who  are  as  limited  in  mind  ; education  is  spreading 
more  and  more  among  the  piople.  But  at  that  time, 


unfortunately,  they  were  not  scarce,  because  of  the  ig- 
norance in  which  the  lords  and  the  monks  had  kept 
us,  in  order  to  make  us  work  and  get  shorn  by  them  at 
their  ease. 

When  I talked  to  him  afterward  about  the  massacre,, 
and  he  listened  while  smoking  his  pipe,  with  his  el- 
bows on  the  table,  he  shouted  suddenly,  while  blowing 
out  great  puffs  of  smoke  : “ Never  mind  ! All  that  is 
politics  . . . you  folks  at  Baraques  do  not  understand 
politics.” 

“Politics?”  said  I.  “But  those  poor  Swiss  soldiers 
only  wanted  their  own  money.” 

“Their  money  !”  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“ Look  here  ! Did  not  the  Mestre  de  Lamp  regiment 
get  their’s  ? . . . Did  not  the  City  of  Nancy  g<ve  three 
louis*  to  every  man  of  the  King’s  regiment,  to  get 
them  to  go  to  their  barracks  before  the  fight  started  ? 

. . . . Those  Swiss  were  rascals  ; they  sided  with  the 
patriots!  ....  We  have  killed  them  all,  because  they 
held  their  muskets  up  into  the  air,  instead  of  firing 
into  the  rabble  at  the  attack  on  the  Bastille  ....  Can. 
you  understand  that,  Michael  ?” 

And  as  I kept  still,  quite  in  surprise  at  that, he  went 
on  : “This  is  but  the  beginning  ....  The  King  must, 
have  his  rights  again  ....  The  babblers  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  must  get  out ! . . . . Be  easy  ! Gen- 
eral Bouilld  is  making  the  plan  ....  One  of  these 
fine  mornings  we  shall  march  on  Paris,  and  then  look 
out ! . . . . look  out,  I say.”  He  laughed,  and  showed 
his  teeth  through  his  mustaches  ; the  brute  greed  and 
joy  of  wild  beasts  about  to  fall  on  a tempting  bait 
which  they  believe  to  have  securely  in  their  grasp, 
were  painted  in  his  face. 

It  made  me  sick.  I asked  myself:  “ Is  it  possible, 
that  an  animal  like  this  is  your  brother?”  But  as  to 
talking  sense  to  him  or  trying  to  get  a spark  of  reason 
into  his  head,  what  was  the  use?  He  would  not  have 
understood  it,  and  perhaps  he  might  have  started  to 
quarrel  with  me.  I thought  it  was  time  to  leave. 

“Well,  Nicholas,”  I sa  d,  as  I was  getting  up,  “ I am 
glad  to  have  seen  you  ; but  at  half-past-eight  the  de- 
tachment starts  back  to  Phalsbourg.” 

“ You  are  going  ? ” 

“Yes,  Nicholas  ; shake  hands  ! ” 

“But  1 thought  you  were  going  to  breakfast  with  us 
....  my  comrades  will  be  back,  right  away  ....  I 
have  money  ....  General  Bouil'd  had  twelve  livres 
bounty  paid  to  every  man.”  And  he  slapped  his  hand 
on  his  pocket. 

“I  cannot  stay  ....  Duty  first  ....  If  I did  not 
answer  at  roll  call,  it  would  be  a serious  matter.” 

That  reason  appeared  to  satisfy  him.  I had  taken 
my  musket ; we  went  together  down  into  the  street. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “shake  hands,  Michael!  A safe 
journey.” 

We  shook  hands,  and  he  added  : “You  will  not  for- 
get to  tell  the  old  folks  that  I shall  be  promoted  to 
Orderly  Sergeant,  one  of  these  days.” 

“ No.” 

* Louis,  a coin  of  twenty  lirres— about  $4.00. 
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“ And  that  I shall  come  to  see  them  with  my  stripes.” 

■“  Yes  ....  they  shall  know  it  all.” 

And  I started  off,  saying  to  myself  : “The  poor  fel- 
low is  not  bad  by  nature  ; but  he  would  sabre  me  down 
for  the  love  of  discipline.” 

Just  as  I came  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Gate,  the  assembly 
was  beaten.  Master  John  asked  me  : “ Have  you  seen 
him  ? ” 

“ Yes,  Master  John.” 

He  read  my  thought  in  my  face ; and  after  that 
Nicholas  was  never  mentioned  between  us. 

I had  scarcely  time  to  run  into  a bakery  nearby,  and 
to  buy  a three  pound  loaf  and  two  sausages;  I had  had 
drink  only,  at  the  New  Gate  And  our  detachment  be- 
gan its  march  back  to  Paalsbourg. 

The  trip  home  increased  our  regret  very  much,  by 
the  exhibitions  of  those  cowards  who  always  come  out 
for  the  stronger  side,  bawling  ‘victory’  and  putting  on 
looks  of  delight  to  salute  the  one  who  comes  out  on 
top,  and  fixing  up  speeches  about  law  and  order  and 
justice,  about  devotion  to  the  defenders  of  authority, 
about  the  need  of  severity  to  uphold  the  laws  etc.  etc. 
All  of  which  means  : “We  are  with  you,  because  you 
are  the  stronger  ones,  and  we  should  have  been  the 
first  to  crush  you,  if  you  had  been  tfie  weaker  ones.” 

All  along  the  read,  we  saw  that  kind  of  people,  with 
their  flabby  cowardly  faces,  their  big  paunches  girdled 
with  scarfs  ; sly  fellows  that  shouted  : “ Hurrah  for 

the  King  ! Hurrah  for  General  BouilI6  ! Hurrah  for 
the  Royal  German  Cavalry  ! ” enough  to  split  their 
throats  and  rupture  themselves. 

When  they  wanted  to  compliment  us  in  that  way  in 
a village,  with  their  mayor  at  the  head  of  the  crowd, 
O lonel  Gerard,  who  saw  them  coming,  shouted  at 
them  : “ Get  out  of  the  way  ! A thousand  thunders  ! 
Clear  the  road!”  And  we  marched  right  on  while  they 
saluted  and  bowed,  and  we  looked  at  them  with  all 
possible  contempt. 

What  a pity  that  rascals  of  that  kind  are  not  always 
treated  in  that  way  ! Perhaps  they  would  learn  the 
opinion  held  of  their  speeches,  and  would  at  least  re- 
spect the  grief  of  the  honest  people. 

At  Luneville,  the  municipal  authorities  had  been 
very  firm,  but  that  did  not  prevent  uneasiness  to  be 
■all  over  the  town  when  we  marched  in  about  two 
■o’clock.  As  the  Citizens’  Guard  of  the  place  had  not 
■yet  returned,  we  were  stopped  at  every  door  for  news, 
■especially  by  the  women  whose  sons  or  husbands  had 
gone  to  Nancy  ; and  we  could  hardly  keep  moving, 
On  the  Public  Square,  the  crowd  got  all  around  us,  and 
we  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make  to  all  those 
people  when,  all  at  once,  somebody  called  out:  “Why  ! 
There  is  Master  John  and  Michael  Bastien  ! Well? 
Well  ! The  Baraques  people  are  distinguishing  them- 
selves ! ” 

It  was  George  Mouton,  the  son  of  our  old  alderman, 
keeper  of  the  Golden  Lamb  tavern  on  the  Public  Square 
at  Phalsbourg.  He  was  a tall  squarebuilt  fellow  of 
twenty,  who  has  since  that  made  his  way  in  the  world. 
We  used  to  buy  our  wheat  bread  at  his  father’s  for  he 


kept  also  a bakery  ; and  more  than  once,  in  former 
years,  Master  Tohn  had  made  trips  with  him  into 
Alsace  ; they  bought  their  wine  together  at  Barr,  and 
got  it  cheaper,  fifty  and  sixty  barrels  at  a time.  He 
laughed  at  seeing  us*  and  we  were  glad  to  meet  an  ac- 
quaintance. Young  Mouton  took  us  away,  calling  : 
“Come  along  ! . . . We  are  going  to  take  dinner  at  the 
Two  Carps  tavern.” 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  at  Luneville,  George  ? ” 
asked  Master  John. 

“ I am  clerking  at  a grocer’s,”  he  answered  smiling. 
“ I sell  sugar  and  cinnamon  for  somebody  else,  until  I 
shall  have  money  to  start  for  myself. 

“ It  is  a good  business,”  said  Master  John.  “Your 
father  was  right,  to  put  you  into  the  grocery  trade;  it  is 
never  dull;  people  are  bound  to  have  pepper,  candles,  oil, 
etc.;  and  if  you  buy  well,  you  are  sure  to  sell  well.” 

Mouton  walked  on  ahead  of  us,  and  we  soon  stepped 
into  one  of  those  little  taverns  where  you  get  wine, 
brandy,  or  beer  over  the  counter;  men  went  in  and  out 
a few  strangers  by  themselves  at  a table,  were  eating 
fried  fish.  Mouton  wanted  to  treat  us  to  an  omelet 
and  Toul  wine,  which  Master  John,  being  so  much 
older,  could  not  allow  ; he  paid  for  all  himself  ; and 
had  coffee  brought  to  finish  up  with. 

Naturally,  matters  at  Nancy  were  talked  about. 
Mouton  said:  “ What  a pity,  I did  not  see  it!  My  mas- 
ter is  sergeant-major  of  his  company  ; he  is  full  of 
ambition,  and  has  left  me  in  charge  of  the  business,  to 
go  and  act  the  hero  over  there.  If  he  only  has  a 
wound,  it  would  be  some  consolation;  but  I know  him; 
he  is  one  of  those  that  shout : ‘Forward!’  from  behind 
the  other  fellows.” 

“ Well,”  said  Master  John,  “you  would  have  seen 
only  the  rascality  of  the  noblemen.” 

“ One  reason  more.  I have  always  detested  those 
noble  cadets  who  bar  us  out  from  promotion  in  the 
army,  and  force  us  into  the  grocery  business  for  a 
chance  to  get  along ; it  would  have  given  my  hate  an- 
other hold,  and  would  have  done  me  good.” 

And  as  Master  John  told  his  fears  of  the  consequences 
of  the  Massacre  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  Mouton  said  : 
“ Never  mind  ! I tell  you  all  that  is  the  end  of  their 
show.  If  the  aristocrats  had  gone  slowly,  their  pen- 
sions out  of  the  treasury  might  have  gone  on  for  ten, 
fifteen,  or  even  twenty  years  ; but  now  the  matter  has 
come  to  a head,  it  is  between  the  officers  and  the  pri- 
vate soldiers  ; it  must  be  fought  out,  one  side  or  the 
other  must  be  downed  ; and  the  gentlemen  will  be 
downed.  Well,  Master  John,  I hope  it  will  be  soon  ; 
for  I make  no  secret  of  it  that  a musket  on  my 
shoulder  would  suit  me  better,  than  a grocer’s  apron 
aroun  d my  legs.” 

Master  John  laughed  and  said  : “With  such  ideas  in 
your  head,  you  will  never  have  money  for  a business 
of  your  own.  But  in  war  you  must  do  as  they  do 
in  war ; I think  myself  that  chances  to  advance  will 
not  be  lacking  for  young  men.  Bouill6  who  has  just 
succeeded  in  his  first  stroke,  will  be  sure  to  try  leading 
his  Germans  to  Paris.” 
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“So  .much  the  better?”  shouted  Mouton.  “That  would 
be  the  greatest  service  he  could  render  us.” 

They  were  beati  g the  assemb'y  on  the  Square,  and 
we  had  to  leave.  Mouton  took  us  back  as  far  as  the 
trees,  shook  hands,  and  sent  his  respects  to  all  friends 
and  acquaintances  at  Phalsbourg  We  marched  away, 
and  he  went  back  to  the  store.  We  little  thought  that 
we  had  seen  the  man  who  was  some  day  to  take  the 
place  of  Lafayette  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Paris. 

Wbat  a strange  thing  the  world  is,  particularly  in 
revolutions?  The  same  one,  who  in  ordinary  times 
would  have  grown  to  be  a wineseller,  a grocer,  or  a 
sergeant,  becomes  a Marshall  of  France,  a King  of 
Sweden,  au  Emperor  of  the  French  ! And  others  who 
were  believed  to  be  eagles  by  right  of  birth,  take  off 
their  hats  to  him  for  employment  and  promotion. 

We  reached  Blamont  the  same  evening,  and  got  home 
the  next  day  without  any  other  happenings. 

The  bad  news  had  gone  faster  than  we  did  ; the 
whole  country  was  in  great  distress,  everybody  thought 
that  the  Austrians  would  soon  enter  Lorraine  and  do 
as  they  did  at  home.  The  worst  of  it  was,  that  nobody 
dare  to  say  so ; our  good  King  represented  law  and 
order;  and  those  of  the  National  Assembly  that  had 
sold  themselves  (of  which  Chauvel  had  written  to  us) 
had  to  pass  a vote  of  thanks  to  General  Bouill6  ! But, 
thanks  to  God,  Count  d'Artois  and  his  friends  were  not 
where  they  believed  themselves  to  be ; some  time  had 
to  pass  betore  they  were  again  seen  in  Paris,  with 
their  right  of  primogeniture*,  their  law  of  sacrilege, f 
and  all  their  foolishness ; the  revolution  had  to  take 
deeper  roots  in  the  soil  of  France,  roots  which  all  the 
aristocrats  and  all  the  capuchins  of  the  world  will 
never  pull  up,  and  which  will  constitute  the  eternal 
honor  and  strength  of  our  country. 


THE  SINGLE  TAX  THEORY. 


BY  JAMES  T.  R.  GREEN. 


With  the  progress  of  religious  thought,  we  have  lost 
much  of  that  sense  of  importance  which  at  one  time 
attached  to  the  doctrines  of  immaculate  conception, 
transubstantiation,  vicarious  atonement,  infant  dam- 
nation, etc.,  etc.,  and  few  intelligent  men  will  say  that 
true  religion  has  suffered  thereby.  We  are  daily  com- 
ing to  see  that  in  its  purity,  true  religion  must  inhere 
in  the  constitution  of  man  himself,  aye,  of  the  uni- 
verse itself,  and  is  not,  therefore,  something  to  be 
turned  off  by  the  machinery  of  an  ecumenical  council. 

And,  by  exactly  similar  processes,  imposed  by  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  truth  is  now  being  forced  on  us 
that  industrial  justice  is  seriously  hampered  by  the 
identical  fads  and  fancies,  clothed  in  other  forms, that 
once  beset  the  evolution  of  religious  thought.  The 
doctrinaire  is  the  stumbling-block  in  either  case. 
Quite  naturally,  too,  for  both  involve  moral  consider- 

• The  exclusive  right  of  inheritance  by  the  eldest  son. 
t The  privileges  of  the  Roman  Church. 


ations,  both  being  questions  of  spiritual  serfdom  and 
freedom. 

Chief  among  these  fallacies,  I think,  is  the  single  tax 
theory ; chief,  because  an  ingenious  conglomeration 
of  fact  and  fiction  and,  therefore,  the  most  dangerous, 
i.  e.,  the  greatest  hindrance  to  progress. 

In  the  first  place,  and  without  the  slightest  regard 
for  the  benefits,  or  disasters — as  I claim — that  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax,  I oppose  the 
proposition  solely  on  moral  grounds.  The  single  tax- 
er tells  me,  in  effect,  that  as  soon  as  he  obtains  a ma- 
jority he  will  compel  me  to  accept  his  views,  and,  as, 
under  such  circumstance,  I shall  have  no  practical  re- 
course, no  choice  but  to  accept,  I object,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  object  with  all  the  strength  within  me,  until, 
at  least,  1 gain  a hearing. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  his  proposition 
and  that  of  the  old-time  religious  fanatic,  who  seldom 
took  time  to  consider  the  morale  of  the  means  chosen 
to  attain  his  ends,  I would  be  extremely  obliged  to  any 
sane  man  that  will  rise  up  and  explain  what  that  dif- 
ference is.  Should  one  attempt  it,  let  me  ask  him  in 
advance  to  keep  to  the  text.  With  the  results  to  fol- 
low single  tax,  good  or  bad,  we  have  no  present  con- 
cern. The  single  tax  may  or  may  not  be  most  bene- 
ficient  in  design,  or  might  be  such  even  in  practice  ; 
what  I wish  to  know  is,  what  moral  right  has  the  sin- 
gle taxer  to  compel  me  to  accept  his  views  of  life 
against  my  will.  Either  he  has  or  has  not  a right  to 
force  us.  If  he  has  such  a right,  I demand  his  author- 
ity, his  warrant.  And  I put  the  question  to  any  rea- 
sonable, fair-minded  man,  if  his  initial  step  is  to  be 
taken  contrary  to  the  plain  demands  of  Justice,  what 
reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  succeeding  develop- 
ments will  justify  the  means  ? Can  Justice  be  found- 
ed upon  injustice? 

On  the  other  hand,  what  right  have  I and  others, 
now  in  a majority,  to  force  the  single  taxer  out  of  his 
theory  and  practice,  as  we  now  do  ? Is  Justice  a mere 
question  of  numbers? 

Will  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  the  day  weakly 
avoid  these  direct  and  pertinent  questions  and  coward- 
ly accept  a mere  expedient  in  place  of  a principle,  be- 
cause, perhaps,  they  do  not  see  their  way  out  ? Shall 
we  admit  that  because  we  cannot  conceive  of  Justice 
as  the  result  of  voluntary  contract,  we  are  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  that  tyrant  of  the  centuries,  brute 
force  ? If,  at  the  verj’  first  step  taken  toward  indus- 
trial balance,  we  make  a compromise  with  injustice, 
what  reason  have  we  to  expect  that  subsequent  steps 
will  be  inspired  by  greater  moral  courage  ? 

These  and  not  the  “land  question”  are “ fundamen- 
tal ” (as  advocates  of  the  single  tax  so  often  aver)  or 
so  it  seems  to  me.  If  there  is  space  in  this  journal  to 
discuss  non  essentials,  any  conceivable  demand  for 
proof  of  the  insufficiency  and  inexpediency  of  the 
single  tax  can  readily  be  supplied;  once  the  morals  of 
it  is  exposed.  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  “ land  question  ’ is  a 
myth  ; that  the  real  question  is  one  of  voluntary  or- 
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ganization  for  service  (love)  : equal  service,  the  end  of 
which  is  Brotherhood. 

On  one  point  there  can  be  little  diversity  of  opinion, 
namely  that  until  we  put  these  “ questions  ” to  a strict, 
moral  test,  there  can  be  no  real  progress,  for  Justice 
is  not  a matter  of  expedients,  but  of  law,  eternal  law. 
And,  I venture  to  say  there  is  no  reader  of  this  journal 
who  will  confess,  over  his  own  signature,  that  he  is  so 
blind  to  that  simple,  moral  code,  the  golden  rule,  (the 
light  “which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,”)  that  he  deems  it  right  to  coerce  those  who 
would  not  coerce  him.  Even  where  force  is  met  by 
force,  vengeance  is  not  progress,  which,  it  will  be 
found,  always  leads  to  Justice. 


SOCIALISM  AND  HUMAN  NATURE. 


BY  HERBERT  N.  CASSON. 

“ We  grope  and  fall  in'seas  of  light.”—  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 

Every  social  reformer  is  in  great  danger  of  becom- 
ing a cynical,  sneering  pessimist,  who  fancies  suspic- 
ion is  wisdom,  and  sarcasm  is  argument.  We  are  in 
danger  of  suspecting  that  because  our  present  govern- 
ment is  corrupt,  that  there  can  be  no  noble  statesman- 
ship; that  because  the  organized  Christian  church  is  a 
self-righteous  sham  there  can  be  no  true  reverence  or 
higher  life ; and  that  because  business  is  industrial 
savagery,  there  can  never  be  any  peaceful  and  frater- 
nal commerce. 

We  are  apt  to  think  the  whole  universe  is  a lie,  be- 
cause the  labels  are  in  the  wrong  place.  Falsehood  has 
stolen  the  uniform  of  Truth,  and  struts  through  the 
colleges  and  churches  and  law  courts,  claiming  and  re- 
ceiving the  allegiance  of  the  people.  Conservatives 
notice  no  difference,  because  they  never  look  any 
further  than  the  brass  buttons.  Weak,  wind  fall  rad- 
icals discover  the  fraud  and  cry  out,  “Truth  is  dead.” 
But  the  real,  ripened  reformers  say,  “This  is  not  the 
genuine  Truth,  for  we  have  seen  his  face.” 

An  old  fairy  story  relates  that  a monkey  once  crept 
into  a king's  palace  and  stole  the  king’s  crown  and 
royal  robes.  The  courtiers  yielded  obedience  to  the 
regal  emblems,  and  the  monkey  reigned  and  tryan- 
nized  in  the  palace  for  twenty  years,  while  the  true 
king  shivered  and  starved  outside.  To  point  out  the 
fact  that  we  have  monkey  bishops,  and  monkey  judges, 
and  monkey  senators,  does  not  therefore  prove  that  all 
men  are  apes.  If  civilization  has  its  swamps  of  mili- 
tarism and  monopoly  and  superstition,  it  has  also  its 
summits  of  Goodness  and  Truth.  Most  men,  when  the 
day’s  work  is  over,  go  up  into  a mountain  apart,  as 
Christ  did — a mountain  of  home,  life  or  friendship,  or 
some  quiet  summit  of  memory.  Unhappy  is  the  poor 
laborer  whose  only  mountain  is  the  saloon. 

There  is  the  mountain  of  mother- love — an  unan- 
swerable riddle  in  a gold-basis  civilization.  Why  don’t 
mothers  sell  their  babies?  If  they  don’t  expect  to  make 
any  money  by  it,  why  do  they  bother  with  the  squall- 
ing little  atoms  t Where  is  the  “ incentive  ? ” 


Consider  the  infinite  care  and  trouble  and  martyr- 
dom of  motherhood.  If  money  were  the  only  incentive 
in  the  world,  not  one  of  us  would  have  lived  to  be 
three  months  old. 

Babies  don’t  pay  their  way.  Every  king  and  mil- 
lionaire was  born  into  the  world  an  utterly  helpless 
pauper.  Every  one  of  us  is  a living  proof  of  the  fact 
that  money  is  not  the  strongest  power  in  society,  and 
that  sympathy  and  kindness  are  every  day  realities. 

If  a baby  were  to  write  a book  upon  human  nature, 
there  would  not  be  a word  in  it  about  oppression,  or 
slavery, or  individual  greed.  Every  babe  in  its  mother's 
arms  thinks  this  is  the  kindest  little  earth  in  the  whole 
universe. 

Remember  that  Dunn  and  Bradstreet  cant  figure  up 
all  the  social  forces  in  their  weekly  bulletins  of  trade. 
A feeling  is  a fact  as  much  as  an  armory  is;  a poem  is 
as  real  as  a rifle;  a thought  is  as  swift  as  a bullet;  and 
sympathy  is  as  effective  an  explosive  as  dynamite. 

If  our  political  economists  are  bound  to  figure,  let 
them  count  the  tears  of  hungry  children;  calculate  the 
broken  hearts;  translate  parental  affections  into  dec 
iinals  ; number  up  the  miseries  of  the  unemployed,  and 
then  estimate  the  number  of  tons  of  wrath  and  retri- 
bution that  are  being  stored  away. 

Many  are  the  wasted  Niagaras  of  kindness.  An 
enormous  amount  of  unorganized,  non  religiousgood- 
ness is  in  the  world,  but  we  are  so  haunted  by  the 
ghost  of  the  “ total  depravity  ” superstition,  that  we 
fail  to  recognize  it.  We  think  a new  orchard  is 
impossible  without  new  trees,  forgetting  that  all  we 
need  is  to  give  the  present  trees  a fair  chance  to  grow, 
and  to  tansplant  them  out  of  sawdust  into  good  ordin- 
ary soil. 

In  the  old  days  of  violence,  everything  used  to  be 
done  by  a few  dozen  desperate  men,  and  every  upris 
mg  was  followed  by  a reaction  of  despotism.  After 
Cromwell  came  Charles  II  ; after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion came  Napoleon  ; after  Luther  came  the  chaos  of 
Protestantism. 

Today  the  majority  rules,  and  the  great  world  is  not 
power,  but  growth.  Society  is  like  a garden,  and  all 
depends  on  cultivation,  not  on  threats  or  promises. 
Imagine  a man  trying  to  scare  an  apple  tree  into  bear- 
ing fruit  by  threatening  it  with  hell  fire. 

Human  nature  is  an  infinitely  improvable  substance. 
If  a log  can  be  improved  into  paper,  and  a boulder  into 
a $50,000  statue,  and  common  sand  into  stained  glass 
windows,  who  c tn  set  a limit  to  the  perfection  of 
human  nature  ? Compare  the  puny  wild  flowers  of  the 
forest  with  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  hot  house. 
Compare  the  clumsy  broncho  of  the  prairie  with  the 
fleet  winner  of  the  Derby,  and  then  grant  to  man  the 
same  chance  of  development. 

It  is  conditions  that  make  us  what  we  are.  Police- 
men are  not  naturally  braver  than  other  men,  but  their 
uniform  and  office  develop  a greater  courage  than  most 
men  possess.  Put  the  average  policeman  in  rags, 
throw  him  on  the  streets  unemployed  and  hungry,  and 
see  how  far  he  respects  law  and  order  then. 
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Through  the  existence  of  large  cities  and  a complex 
social  system  it  is  now  possible  to  develop  men  and 
women  in  bulk  instead  of  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to 
improve  individuals. 

Not  one  in  a hundred  is  wilfully  criminal.  Nearly 
every  one  is  doing  the  best  he  knows  and  cannot  do 
better  until  he  is  taught  more.  Condemn  no  man  till 
you  put  yourself  in  his  place.  The  possibilities  of  all 
crimes  and  virtues  are  in  every  mind.  Individuals  are 
to  be  denounced  or  eulogized  only  as  types  of  vice  and 
virtue. 

Very  often  judge  and  prisoner  should  change  places. 
Landlords  and  usurers  sit  on  the  bench  and  condemn 
workers  to  prison.  A judge  will  cash  a check  for  $500, 
received  from  the  profits  of  a brewery  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  sentence  a batch  of  “drunks”  to  sixty  days 
each  in  jail. 

No  man  is  clubbed  and  imprisoned  and  hung  for  fun, 
or  for  his  health,  but  the  fact  is  that  a criminal  life  is 
becoming  as  desirable  as  an  honest  life. 

All  large  factories  are  being  practically  turned  into 
jails,  with  their  iron  system  of  brass  tags,  and  fines,  and 
bolts, and  watchmen,  and  overseers,  and  rigid  discipline. 

The  only  way  to  stop  crime  is  to  stop  making  crim- 
inals. Every  burglar  is  a good  citizen  spoiled.  Just 
as  the  wolf  was  educated  until  it  became  a sheep-dog, 
so  every  criminal  might  be  made  a blessing  to  the  so- 
ciety he  now  terrorizes  and  plunders. 

Burglary  is  as  unnatural  a social  disease  as  small- 
pox, and  just  as  preventable. 

There  have  been  only  two  cases  of  theft  in  Iceland. 
The  original  Indians  of  America  had  no  locks  upon 
their  wigwams.  The  Mormons  have  had  little  or  no 
crime  among  their  members. 

Criminals  are  the  manufactured  products  of  mono- 
poly, and  every  despotic  trust-maker  should  build  and 
endow  a jail  of  his  own. 

The  honest  masses  of  America  came  here  from 
Europe  to  work  and  not  to  steal,  and  nothing  but  an 
unjust  industrial  system  could  create  the  present 
standing  army  of  criminals. 

All  reform  today  must  be  social  reform  and  must 
concern  itself  with  the  laws  and  surroundings  of  the 
whole  nation.  Suppose  we  had  a collectivist  govern- 
ment and  reports  came  to  the  industrial  headquarters 
at  Washington  that  the  articles  made  in  Oregon  were 
below  the  standard,  what  would  the  government  do? 
It  would  not  send  more  police  or  enact  more  stringent 
laws,  but  instead  would  say:  “These  poor  people  in 
Oregon  have  been  neglected  ; we  must  reduce  their 
hours  of  labor,  hold  art  exhibitions  and  offer  prizes 
for  good  workmanship.”  What  we  need  just  now  is 
the  free  coinage  of  American  manhood.  We  want  the 
remonetization  of  character.  We  want  all  working- 
men voters  to  realize  that  they  are  16  to  1. 

In  the  new  educational  work  no  one  can  be  left  out. 
Long  ago  the  wicked  used  to  be  sent  to  hell,  but  today 
we  must  send  them  to  school.  In  the  new  heaven  on 
earth  which  we  shall  sometime  finish  the  angels  can- 
not be  happy  so  long  as  one  last  devil  is  unconverted. 


Education  does  not  any  longer  mean  studying  the 
stale  fictions  of  historv,  but  rather  getting  in  touch 
with  the  vital  forces  of  the  present.  Some  day  there 
will  be  a greater  dramatist  than  Shakespeare,  because 
he  will  find  his  kings  and  queens  among  the  common 
people  of  the  street. 

There  is  land  enough  for  the  millenium,  and  sun- 
shine enough,  and  machinery  enough,  and  goodness 
enough  to  btgin  with.  “ If  we  tarry  till  we’re  better* 
we  shall  never  get  there  at  all.”  Every  man  today  is 
compelled  to  be  worse  than  he  wants  to  be  ; every  tree 
that  bears  fruit  is  being  crushed  by  heavy  timbers. 
Remove  the  pressure,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  a tree  to 
grow  straight. 

If  you  want  a means  of  grace  that  is  a thousand  times 
better  than  a prayer  meeting  just  collect  newspaper 
clippings  of  things  that  were  not  done  for  money,  but 
for  some  higher  motive,  and  make  a scrap  book. 

Consider  all  the  activities  and  amusements  that  cost 
money,  and  all  the  social  gatherings  and  meetings 
and  clubs  that  are  entirely  unselfish.  Every  time  you 
buy  an  article  it  is  because  you  value  it  more  than  the 
money.  If  people  valued  money  more  than  anything 
else,  there  would  be  no  buying  at  all.  In  a society  of 
misers  there  would  be  no  business  transacted. 

It  is  not  for  money,  therefore,  that  people  are  rush- 
ing and  scheming,  but  for  what  money  will  buy. 
Money  is  the  ticket  for  the  show,  that’s  all.  The 
money  motive  has  been  unduly  developed  in  the  last 
500  years,  just  as  patriotism  was  at  Rome,  or  reverence 
in  the  Dark  Ages,  or  hardihood  among  the  Indians. 

The  social  forces  that  are  to  deliver  us  from  evil  are 
not  new,  nor  strange,  nor  rare,  nor  supernatural.  They 
are  merely  the  sense  of  sympathy  and  fair  play  that 
is  being  developed  in  all  the  common,  every  day  affairs 
of  life.  Millions  of  tiny  riUs  are  now  creating  the  re- 
sistless Mississippi  upon  which  the  human  race  will 
float  to  the  ocean. 

There  is  no  more  electricity  now  than  there  was 
t.ooo  years  ago.  The  Merrimac  was  as  strong  then  as 
now,  out  it  turned  no  mill  wheels.  There  was  water, 
but  no  steam  ; fire  but  no  foundries  Men  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being  amidst  all  the  marvels  of 
earth  and  water  and  air,  and  knew  nothing  of  them. 
They  would  have  scoffed  and  jeered  at  any  thinker  who 
spoke  of  the  latent  forces  of  fire  and  water  and  indus- 
try. 

The  Indians  camped  above  the  iron  mines  and  labori- 
ously polished  their  arrowheads  of  flint.  They  walked 
through  endless  forests,  and  never  dreamt  of  a saw- 
mill. They  planted  and  reaped  their  little  patches  of 
grain,  and  never  imagined  a self-binder  or  a steam 
plow.  They  paddled  their  bark  canoes  and  never  con- 
ceived of  a Cunarder. 

They  believed  they  knew  all  about  sunshine,  yet 
they  never  thought  of  a kodnk  nor  of  X rays.  They 
had  keen  sight,  but  no  telescope.  They  were  good 
weather  prophets,  but  they  could  not  foretell  an  eclipse- 
They  had  quick  ears,  but  no  telephone,  and  swift  feet, 
but  no  express  train. 
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All  the  practical,  commonsense  inventions  of  today 
they  scoffed  at  as  mere  optimistic  hearsay;  and  the 
Indian  who  sneered  the  most  at  such  dreams  as  cities 
and  railroads  and  daily  papers  was  regarded  as  the 
most  sensible  and  level  headed  member  of  the  tribe 
and  was  elected  to  the  highest  office. 

In  all  material  things  we  have  become  as  gods.  Ed- 
ison would  be  worshipped  in  China,  yet  the  electric 
forces  which  he  has  learned  to  use  are  common  to 
every  country. 

Now,  if  in  a few  score  of  years  Americans  have  over- 
come the  physical  wilderness,  can  they  not  sometime 
overcome  the  industrial  wilderness  ? And  are  there 
not  latent  forces  of  justice  and  brotherhood  in  society, 
just  as  there  were  in  physical  nature  ? 

I believe  there  are  little  boys  playing  on  the  streets 
of  our  cities,  or  feeding  the  cattle  on  some  Western 
farms,  who  will  be  the  signers  of  anew  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Socialism  is  simply  the  extension  of  common,  ordin- 
ary goodness  into  business.  It  only  means  draining 
the  swampy  acres  of  our  national  farm. 

So  far  as  material  possessions  are  concerned,  the 
millenium  has  already  come  to  the  wealthy.  If  you 
doubt  the  possibility  of  heaven  on  earth,  you  can  see 
the  proof  of  it  any  time  by  walking  down  some  fash 
ionable  avenue  in  the  evening,  and  looking  through 
the  uncurtained  windows  into  the  luxurious  homes  of 
the  rich. 

All  that  Socialism  asks  is  that  every  family  shall 
have  a chance  to  live  like  that,  if  their  industry  de- 
serve it.  All  we  wish  to  do  is  to  remove  the  special 
principles  which  have  shut  the  door  of  civilization  on 
the  masses. 

Truth  and  justice  are  the  only  practicable  things  in 
the  long  run.  They  are  the  cheapest  and  safest  and 
most  prudent.  Despotic  monopolists  may  be  the  big- 
gest pebbles  on  the  beach  just  now,  but  all  the  pebbles 
will  be  covered  when  the  tide  rolls  in. 

When  you  stand  at  the  foot  of  a great  mountain,  you 
cannot  see  the  summit  for  the  clouds,  and  it  looms  up 
dim  and  misty,  as  it  it  were  not  substantial  and  real. 
But  when  you  climb  the  mountain  and  reach  the  top 
of  it,  it  is  just  as  solid  as  the  base.  And  so  when  the 
new  life  of  co-operation  and  industrial  peace  is  estab- 
lished on  earth,  every  citizen  will  say  : ‘ Of  course,  I 

always  said  that  co  operation  was  the  only  practical 
way  to  manage  business  ” 

The  great  violinist,  Paganini, was  once  passing  along 
the  streets  of  an  Italian  city,  when  he  observed  a poor 
lad  playing  upon  a dilapidated  old  violin,  and  making 
most  dismal  music.  Paganini  stepped  to  his  side,  took 
the  violin,  and  began  to  play  such  music  as  had  never 
been  heard  in  those  streets  before  Quickly  a large 
crowd  gathered  near.  The  great  player  seemed  to  be 
drawing  the  bow  across  their  very  heart  strings,  and 
drawing  out  all  the  sweetness  and  pathos  of  their 
lives. 

When  he  concluded,  he  handed  the  violin  back  to 
the  lad,  but  the  lad  was  afraid  to  touch  it  He  thought 


it  was  bewitched.  He  felt  that  his  despised  old  fiddle 
could  never  make  such  exquisite  sounds. 

And  so,  my  comrades,  I tell  you  that  when  the  mas- 
ter hand  of  Justice  draws  the  bow  across  the  lives  of 
the  despised  and  ill  treated  common  people,  we  will 
all  be  astonished  at  the  sweetness  of  the  music. 

As  Theodore  Parker  once  prophesied  : “One  day  we 
shall  have  the  accumulated  riches,  power,  wisdom,  love 
and  justice  of  mankind  organized  in  society  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  all  men  and  women,  and  to  offer  the 
highest  human  development  to  every  child  born,  into 
the  world.” 

Then  the  land  shall  be  as  free 
As  the  leaves  upon  the  tree, 

And  the  law  no  more  shall  be  a lawyer's  lie  ; 
Then  a man  shall  be  worth  more 
Than  a world  of  golden  ore. 

In  thie  happy  times  a’coming  by-and-by. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  SYSTEM. 


FROM  “SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.” 


The  each  for-himselt  strife  for  money  and  property, 
for  place  and  power,  constitutes  the  life  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  Each,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  must  and 
should  look  out  for  himself  alone.  He  cannot  care  for 
others.  It  may  be  charity,  but  it  is  not  “business,” to 
care  for  one’s  neighbors.  Whether  weak  or  strong, 
whether  shrewd  or  simple,  whether  economically  free 
or  dependent,  each  is  left  to  struggle  for  himself.  The 
great  good  is  thought  to  be  power,  power  to  command 
service.  Private  property  is  therefore  sought  for  and 
accumulated  as  the  chief  good,  the  means  with  which 
to  purchase  happiness. 

But  it  is  this  selfish  strife  for  gain,  one  at  cost  of  an- 
other, wliich  has  divided  men’s  hearts,  made  some  un- 
happily rich  and  many  distressingly  poor,  prevented 
love  between  families,  between  property  owners  and 
competitors,  and  brought  upon  mankind  the  innumer- 
able evils  which  fill  the  world.  It  is  the  selfishness  of 
business,  of  private  property  seeking,  which  is  the 
world’s  great  sin.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  both  the  religious  and  the  irreligi- 
ous, with  none  to  expose  and  warn,  has  lent  to  busi- 
ness selfishness  a garment  of  respectability  which 
covers  its  character,  so  that  comparatively  few  shrink 
from  it. 

But  more  and  more  are  seeing  its  evil  consequences, 
and  that  the  law  of  love  and  the  teachings  of  Christ 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  commercial  code  and 
practice.  And  these  are  asking,  how  can  love  be  in- 
troduced into  business,  or  how  can  men  live  without 
buying  and  selling  at  prices  which  oppress,  which  the 
power  of  selfishness  has  established?  How  can  one 
live,  and  love  his  neighbor  as  himself? 

The  commercial  system  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion which  men  live  in,  does  not  allow  an  individual 
standing  alone  to  practice  this  law  of  love,  nor  to  do 
very  differently  from  the  rest. 
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If  a man  has  rivals  in  business  he  cannot  pay  higher 
wages  or  sell  goods  for  higher  prices  than  his  meanest 
or  best  equipped  competitor.  Therefore  meanness 
controls  him.  Selfishness  rules  and  makes  a tool  of 
him. 

If  a man  is  out  of  work  and  his  family  in  distress 
and  need,  he  must  take  the  job  and  the  life  of  a fellow 
workman’s  family,  provided  he  can  live  upon  less 
wages. 

It  one  sees  the  needs  of  his  neighbors,  the  supplying 
of  which  would  swallow  up  his  surplus,  he  must  refuse 
to  love  them  as  himselt.  He  must  harden  his  heart 
against  their  poverty  and  hoard  what  he  has  against 
the  probable  and  possible  future  needs  of  his  own 
family.  He  must  stifle  generous  love,  and  accumulate 
against  the  times  of  loss,  sickness,  old  age. 

If  one  is  rich  he  cannot  sell  all,  and  merely  give  it 
to  the  poor,  without  becoming  poor  himself.  Besides, 
it  would  not  permanently  help  them,  and  it  would  de- 
grade the  poor  to  give  them  charity. 

All  of  which  shows  that  the  commercial  system  is 
an  evil  system  from  top  to  bottom,  that  one  cannot  be 
just  in  it,  and  that  injustice  can  not  be  cured  with 
charity  ; that  the  individual  can  not  live  in  it  without 
partaking  of  its  sins  and  plagues  and,  therefore,  that 
the  call  of  God  is  for  us  to  come  out  of  it. 


IN  A HUNDRED  YEARS. 


BY  J.  A.  EDGERTON. 


The  world  will  be  a better  place, 

In  a hundred  years. 

We’ll  have  a brighter,  happier  race, 

In  a hundred  years. 

The  isms  of  old,  the  worn-out  lies, 

The  ancient  wrongs,  like  mist  that  flies, 

Will  melt  in  the  rays  of  a new  sun- rise. 

In  a hundred  years. 

A human  soul  will  be  higher  priced, 

In  a hundred  years. 

The  church  will  be  converted  to  Christ, 

In  a hundred  years. 

There’ll  be  more  faith  and  less  of  creed, 

Be  more  of  honor  and  less  of  greed, 

Be  more  of  justice  and  less  of  need, 

In  a hundred  years. 

A better  state  will  come  to  birth 
In  a hundred  years — 

A vast  republic  of  all  the  earth. 

In  a hundred  years. 

The  reign  of  kngs  will  be  no  more, 

The  thieves  and  priests  quit  robbing  the  poor. 

We’ll  know  no  longer  the  curse  of  war, 

In  a hundred  years. 

We’ll  have  more  substance  and  less  of  form 
In  a hundred  years. 

More  love  will  keep  the  world’s  heart  warm, 
In  a hundred  years. 

The  laws  will  aim  at  the  common  good  ; 

Religion  will  be  for  brotherhood  ; 

And  tod  will  be  honored,  as  it  should. 

In  a hundred  years.  * 
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Our  courts  and  rulers  will  be  just. 

In  a hundred  years  ; 

Our  law- makers  honest — or  so  I trust — 

In  a hundred  years. 

The  power  of  Mammon  will  pass  away 

With  the  reign  of  gold — or  thus  I pray — 

While  the  world  moves  on  to  a grander  day, 

In  a hundred  years. 

There’ll  be  less  misery  and  less  wrong. 

In  a hundred  years. 

There’ll  be  more  g ladness,  there’ll  be  more  song, 

In  a hundred  years. 

Baptized  in  a new  humanity. 

Each  man  to  man  will  a helper  be  ; 

And  the  toiling  slaves  will  all  go  free. 

In  a hundred  years. 

Have  I painted  the  world’s  face  over-bright. 

In  a hundred  years  ? 

Well,  better  so  than  to  picture  blight. 

In  a hundred  years. 

We  may  as  well  in  our  dreams  be  blest. 

For  we,  none  of  us,  will  know  at  best ; 

We,  all  ot  us,  will  be  long  at  rest, 

In  a hundred  years. 


Literature. 


Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  s Soziu.  philosophie.  Von  F.  Haymann. 

Leipsic : Veit.  1898. 

The  rank  and  fi  e of  eminent  thinkers— and  all  thinkers  seem  to 
be  eminent — affect  to  take  it  for  granted  that  eveiyihing  Jean  Jac- 
qut  s Rousseau  wrote  is  dead  and  gone.  People  may  read  the 
Genoese,  we  are  told,  but  they  do  so  only  from  historical  instinct. 
They  never  expect  instruction.  Indeed,  so  little  is  Rousseau  read 
nowadays  that  perhaps  but  one  m a thousand,  who  know  all  about 
his  career,  is  familiar  with  his  writings.  Herr  Doctor  Haymann 
has  written  a book  which  is  not  so  muc  1 a criticism  as  an  exposition 
of  Rousseau.  We  are  to  believe  that  Rousseau  lives  again  in  the 
social  movements  ot  today  and  that  his  influence  is  stronger  than 
ever.  Rousseau,  as  a pnilosopher  and  as  a social  reformer,  could  not 
be  expected  to  act  directly  on  large  masses  of  men  It  was  for  him 
to  influence  a rare  few  and  througn  them  attain  his  great  purpose  of 
uplifting  the  human  race. 

We  are  inclined  to  fear  that  the  author  of  this  book  reads  a good 
deal  into  Rousseau  He  seems  to  nave  read  his  Ruus^eau  well  but 
he  seems,  also,  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  Rousseau  in  every  quarter 
of  the  known  world.  That  Rousseau  did  influence  Social  thought 
and  still  influences  social  theory  is  not  to  be  denied, but  that  he  is  to 
be  he.d  responsible  for  th:  creeds  and  convictions  of  social  reform- 
ers in  this  country,  Australasia  and  Switzerland,  we  are  inclined  to 
doubt.  The  Auglo-baxons,  indeed,  do  not  read  Rousseau.  1 hey 
probably  never  read  him  very  muen.  He  t<  und  his  contemporary 
audience  m France  and  he  find./  his  readers  today  among  the  Ger- 
mans. Nor  can  we  perceive  that  the  present  interpretation  of  him 
is  consistent  with  itself.  We  Cannot  agiee  that  socialism  is  a de- 
velopment from  Rousseau  or  that  the  German  philosophers  of  the 
end  of  the  last  century  drew  tneir  social  love  from  Jean  Jacques. 
Such  men  as  Hegel  and  Fichte  arrived  at  their  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  functions  of  the  state  by  an  independent  route  of  their  own. 

These,  however,  are  tnfles.  'i  he  work  betote  us  is  a vtry  valu- 
able and  important  study,  but  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  it  will 
fall  into  the  nands  of  college  professors  iu  this  Country  and  thus  be 
the  means  of  misleading  Amer  can  thought  on  soci  /logical  ques- 
tions. A good  deal  of  ihe  c md  sh  imitativeness  of  the  American 
university  protessor  is  due  to  German  influence.  Our  professors  pick 
up  a book  like  the  one  before  us,  fresh  from  L ipsic,  read  it 
through,  get  over  its  ooscunties  as  well  as  may  oe  with  the  aid  of 
a German-Engltsh  dictionary,  and  straightway  rush  into  print  with 
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a mare’s  nest.  Probably  two-third's  of  the  laughable  absurdities  of 
the  Americian  professor  in  his  dealings  with  our  democracy  can  be 
traced  to  this  cause.  We  do  not  say  all  this  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting the  present  work.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  very  valuable, 
very  interesting.  The  author  has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and  he  shows  no  ordinary  insight  into 
the  causes  of  the  revolutionary  phenomena  of  the  present  century. 
But  he  is  so  plausible  and  so  floe  spun  that  he  might  mislead  the 
unsophisticated.  There  is  a good  deal  of  jargon  still  in  service  to 
the  eflfect„that  the  masses  are  prone  to  be  misled  by  -entiment,  that 
liberty  may  degenerate  into  license  and  that  democracy  is  still  in 
the  experimental  stage.  We  see  much  of  such  jargon  in  the  present 
study,  and  we  know  its  effect  upon  our  boy  professors. 


NO  TES. 


Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson  has  written  “Women  and  Economics,” 
a book  that  is  soon  to  make  its  appearance.  According  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  publishers,  Small,  Maynard  & Co.,  of  Boston,  it 
has  been  the  author’s  purpose,  in  writing  this  book,  to  “ point  out, 
explain  and  justify  the  changes  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  re- 
lation of  woman  to  society.”  The  position  tak  n by  Mrs.  Stetson  is 
that  women  have  for  centuries  been  economically  dependent  upon 
men  ; that  as  a result  they  have  become  more  and  more  feminine 
and  less  and  less  normal  metmers  of  the  human  race.  “ The  argu- 
ment,” we  are  told,  is  elaborated  “with  remarkable  originality’’ 
and  in  a way  well  calculated  to  “ stimulate  the  interest  of  every 
one.”  We  are  very  glad  to  he* *r  it. 

Who  are  the  middle  classes,  or  what  are  they?  In  the  study  of 
social  conditions  by  T.  H.  S Escott,  published  by  the  Scribners  and 
entitled  “ Social  Transformations  of  the  Victorian  Age,”  we  read 
(pages  193  4)  that  the  epithet  “ middle  class  ” is  employed  in  defer- 
ence to  traditional  wont,  but  is  in  great  measure  misleading  be 
cause  the  tendency  cf  the  age,  the  uniformity  of  the  educational 
and  social  discipline  through  which  most  Englishmen  pass  tends  in 
creasingly  to  obliterate  distinctioes  of  conventional  grade,  and  in 
tastes,  puisuits,  prejudices,  to  assimilate  all  to  a single  type.  All 
this  is.  no  doubt,  true,  but  scarcely  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
author,  who  is  calmly  ignorant  of  the  great  proletarian  class  upon 
which  the  middle  class  res  s. 

In  the  Journal  des  Debats  for  April  9,  we  read  that  the  federal 
troops  bar  acked  at  Fort  Sheridan,  to  the  north  ward  of  Chicago, 
were  placed  th  re  for  our  protection  against  the  somewhat  commun- 
istic tendencies  of  a portion  of  our  population — placdss  1A  pournotre 
protection  contre  les  tendances  quelque  peu  communistes  d une 
partie  de  notre  population.  This  information  is  contained  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Journal  des  Debats  from  its  special  correspondent  in 
Chicago,  who  adds  that  the  troops  have  been  ordered  to  NewYork, 
where  they  are  “to  protect  our  great  port  of  the  Atlantic.”  From 
what  t The  communistic  tendencies  of  a portion  of  our  population? 
And  what  about  Chicago,  thus  abandoned  to  those  communistic 
tendencies  ? 

If  we  may  credit  the  London  Economist , one  of  the  strongest  in- 
centives for  peace,  in  this  country  “ where  dollars  and  cents  cut  a 
large  figure  ” with  a certain  class,  was  the  fear  that  war  will  give 
the  silver  party  in  the  Senate  an  opportunity  “ to  insist  upon  their 
peculiar  financial  views.”  The  Economist  adds  that  as  the silverites 
in  the  Senate  “ may  be  said  to  held  the  balance  of  power  iheie, 
every  appropriation  or  other  war  measure  may  be,  as  the  expression 
goes,  held  up.”  But  the  London  organ  of  finance  thinks  we  will 
win  the  war. 

Half  the  people  in  Spain  can  neither  read  nor  write,  according  to 
the  general  impression,  but  if  we  may  believe  the  j ust  issued  volume 
of  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  for  1898,  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  population  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  population  of  Spain 
is  given  as  17  552  346  by  official  calculation.  Out  of  this  number 
5 ,004,460  can  read  and  write  ; 608,005  could  read  only,  and  11,945,- 
8 71  (or  68.1  per  cent ) can  neither  read  nor  write. 

A Belgian  economist  whose  works  are  coming  into  prominence  is 


Gustave  de  Molinari,  author  of  “The  Means  of  Ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes.”  He  is  a man  of  most  conserva- 
tive views  but  he  warns  the  exploiting  classes  that  their  present 
method  of  combating  Socialism  is  inadequate  and  must  be  given  up 
in  favor  of  something  better. 

The  Populists  in  this  country,  and  the  Socialists  as  well,  are  be- 
ginning to  figure  in  the  newspapers  of  Madrid  and  other  cities,  if 
we  may  credit  the  dispatches  and  correspondence  appearing  in  New 
York  newspapers  and  purporting  to  have  Deen  copied  from  Spanish 
newspapers.  The  Imparcial  is  credited  with  statements  that  the 
Populists  are  only  held  in  check  by  the  army  and  that  the  United 
States  government  dare  not  send  any  troops  to  Cuba  for  fear  that 
that  the  Populists  will  start  an  insurrection.  According  to  a tourist, 
an  Englishman,  the  people  in  the  interior  of  Spain  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  United  States  is  a Spanish  colony,  like  Cuba, 
and  is  to  be  put  down  for  showing  sympathy  with  the  insurgents. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Canadian  as  a factor  in  our  economic 
and  social  development  is  ably  discussed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
oj  Economics  for  April  by  Prof.  William  MacDonald  of  Bowdoin. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  employer,  says  the  Professor,  ttie 
French  Canadian  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  ideal  “hand.”  He 
is  contented  with  his  work  and,  usually,  with  his  wages ; and  he 
does  noi  expect  undue  consideration.  Docility  is  one  of  his  most 
marked  traits.  He  is  not  over  energetic  or  ambitious.  His  main 
concern  is  to  make  a living  for  himself  and  his  family,  and  if  that 
seems  to  have  been  attained  he  is  little  troubled  by  restless  eager- 
ness to  be  doing  something  higher  than  that  in  which  he  is  at  pres- 
ent engaged.  Above  all,  he  is  reluctant,  as  compared  with  the  Irish, 
to  join  labor  unions  and  is  loath  to  strike.  The  Professor  says,  too, 
that  the  French  Canadians  lowered  wages  in  New  England.  They 
were  willing  to  work  for  less  than  others.  Now,  however,  they  are 
manifesting  a wish  to  get  more  for  their  labor. 

Socialism  in  the  United  States  is  discussed  in  a very  interesting 
way  by  Reverend  W.  J.  Kerby,  in  “ Le  Socialisme  aux  Etats  Unis” 
published  at  Brussels  by  J.  Goemare. 

Among  the  books  on  Socialism  which  are  announced  for  speedy 
publication  is  “ Reality  ; or  Law  and  Order  vs.  Anarachy  and  So- 
cialism ” to  be  published  by  Burrows  Bros,  of  Cleveland.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  a secret. 

Thac  eminent  Socialist,  H.  M.  Hyndman.  published  recently  an 
article  in  Cosmopolis  entitled  “Socialism  and  the  Future  of  Eng- 
land ” to  whicn  W.  H.  Mallock  has  replied  in  a paper  entitled  “The 
Theoretical  Foundations  of  Socialism,”  printed  in  the  same  maga- 
zine. 


Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 


Some  months  ago,  we  called  attention  to  the  new  method  of  study- 
ing social  questions  which  has  been  adopted  at  Yale  University.  It 
consists  in  bringing  the  students  to  New  York  for  the  sake  of  visit, 
ing  the  slums.  Professor  William  T.  Blackman  and  thirty  of  the 
class  in  sociology  at  Yale  were  in  the  city  last  week,  and  they  made 
a very  thorough  examination  of  the  slums  The  first  place  they 
visited  was  the  University  Settlement  in  De  Lancey  Street.  From 
there  the  students  rep  aired  to  the  headquarters  of  the  College  Set- 
tlement Society  in  Rivington  Street,  and  then  they  went  to  the 
City  Hall  and  paid  their  respects  to  Mayor  Van  Wjck.  We  are 
not  able  to  state  what  the  results  of  this  methed  of  teaching  may  be, 
but  we  have  not  noticed  that  the  students  have  been  taken  to  any 
Socialist  gatherings.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  would  learn  a good 
deal  if  they  went  to  a Socialist  mass  meeting,  and,  therefore,  we 
earnestly  hope  they  will  do  so  the  next  time  they  come  to  the  city. 

* * 

A calculation  based  upon  the  membership  rolls  of  the  various 
state  committees  shows  that  William  Jennings  Bryan  will  have 
four-fifths  of  the  membership  of  the  next  Democratic  national  con- 
vention pledged  to  his  renomination. 
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Socialist  opinions  of  the  present  war  have  not  been  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. but  thev  are  rather  gereral  than  particular.  The  roost  inter- 
esting one  we  have  seen  comes  from  Herr  Liebknecht,  the  Social 
Democratic  leader  of  Germany.  A'tbough  ergrossed  in  the  task  o 
winning  a political  campaign  for  the  Socialists,  he  finds  time  to  say 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  that  it  “ means  a new  grouping  of  the 
Powers.  Henceforth,  Europe  will  have  to  reckon  the  United  States 
as  a decisive  factor  in  the  world's  politics.  If  the  German  govern- 
ment is  not  blind  it  must  open  its  eyes  to  this  fact  and  shape  its 
political  course  accordingly.”  Herr  Liebknecht  is  admitted  to  be 
the  best  informed  stuientof  international  affairs  in  Europe,  and  he 
is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority.  He  adds  that  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  has  been  preparing  to  form,  during  the 
year  past  the  newest  dreibund — the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Japan. 

* * 

This  is  certainly  a very  extraordinary  piece  of  news  and  merits 
attention  and  investigation.  We  have  no  doubt  there  is  some  basis 
for  it  or  the  renowned  Socialist  would  not  have  made  the  statement. 
It  further  appears  that,  in  the  Reichstag  last  week,  Herr  Lieb- 
knecht told  the  government  that,  while  they  had  not  informed  the 
Reichstag  of  it,  he  knew  that  during  the  Chino- Japan  war  the 
United  States  had  informed  European  cabinets  that  it  bad  vaster 
material  interests  to  guard  in  the  far  east  than  all  the  European 
powers,  Great  Britain  excepted,  and  that  whatever  was  done  in  the 
far  east,  the  United  States  must  be  consulted.  This  statement,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press  dispatches,  was  not  contradicted  by 
the  House  or  by  the  government. 

* * 

What  sort  of  an  impression  this  may  make  upon  the  ordinary 
mind  we  do  not  know,  but  to  ourselves,  the  statements  of  Herr 
Liebknecht  are  profoundly  amazing. 

* * 

They  go  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  an  allegation  often  made  in 
these  columns,  namely,  that  our  government  is  one  of  the  most  se- 
cret and  most  mysterious  combinations  ever  devised  by  the  mird  of 
man.  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a vast  mechanism  of  which 
very  few  understand  the  operation. 

* * 

To  return,  however,  to  Socialist  views  of  this  war.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Fabian  Socialists  in  London  are  fivorably  disposed 
towards  us.  That  is  to  say  they  think  we  are  doing  a work  of  hu- 
manity in  driving  Spain  out  of  Cuba,  and  to  that  extent,  they  are 
with  us.  Tney  also  think  that  the  prospect  for  Socialism  in  the  new 
world  would  be  brighter  because  of  our  control  ( f the  hemisphere. 
They  arrive  at  this  conclusion  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  Span- 
iards generally  to  Socialism  and  of  their  marked  preference  for 
Anarchy.  The  Spaniards  seem  easily  enough  converted  to  Anarchy, 
but  not  very  readily  to  Socialism,  a tact  attributed  to  racial  causes. 
* * 

What  there  may  be  in  this  consideration  we  do  not  know.  The 
Fabians  see  a grain  of  comfort  for  Socialism  in  the  war,  however, 
but  they  must  not  be  understood  as  approving  of  war.  They  are 
opposed  to  war,  unless  it  be  a war  waged  to  usher  in  the  co-opera- 
tive (.0  a nonwealth,  and  that  sort  of  war  cannot  come  too  soon. 

# * 

Just  as  we  obtain  remarkable  news  ab  >ut  the  doings  of  our  gov- 
ernment from  one  of  the  leaders  of  German  Socialism,  we  ob  ain 
othtr  remarkable  bits  of  informa  ion  about  the  doings  of  our  govern- 
ment from  one  of  the  leaders  of  English  Socialism.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hyndman  has  it  that  the  British  foreign  office  has  received  over 
tures  from  our  government  respecting  an  alliance  for  control  of  the 
seas.  This  control  is  to  render  effective  certain  schemes  in  Asia. 
The  alliance  appears  to  be  directly  aimed  against  tiermany.  It 
seems  to  us  that  these  back  stairs  proceedings  of  our  government 
ought  to  be  looked  into.  Are  we  living  under  a subtle  Florentine 
Republic  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  all  was  negotiation  and  mys- 
tery 7 It  seems  to  us  that  Congressman  Jerry  Simpson  might  in- 
vestigate this  matter. 


XS 

The  Socialists  of  New  York  city  are  at  present  being  subjected  to 
an  immense  amount  of  petty  persecution  from  the  police.  On  last 
Saturday  for  instance, they  desired  to  parade  and  to  give  expression 
to  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  war.  The  police  understood 
that  the  Socialists  intended  to  express  sympathy  with  the  Socialists 
of  Spain  and  thev  saw  in  this  fact  an  opportunity  to  make  a cheap 
and  inexpensive  display  of  authority.  They  accordingly  sent  for 
the  leaders  of  the  Socialist- Labor  party  and  warned  them  not  to 
“ talk  treason.”  They  also  forbade  any  parade. 

* * 

This  action  did  dot  prevent  a mass  meeting  of  the  Socialists  at 
which  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  Socialists  in  Spain  were 
passed.  There  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Socialists  in 
Spain,  according  to  the  “official”  figures  in  the  year  book  of  the 
German  Social- Democratic  party,  and  we  should  judge  that  they 
deserve  all  the  sympathy  they  get.  There  is  no  great  amount  of 
treason  in  sympathizing  with  them,  we  hope.  The  Spaniards  hunt 
them  and  not  infrequently  shoot  them. 

* * 

The  action  of  the  New  York  police  seems  to  us  to  have  been  very 
ill-advised. 

* m 

The  attention  of  the  country  is,  at  this  moment,  centred  upon  the 
far  away  Philippines.  The  events  there  give  color  to  the  view  that 
we  are  in  for  a long  war  and  a heavy  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

* v 

The  Socialists  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  have  served 
formal  notice  upon  the  government  that  they  will  steadily  oppose 
any  coalition  of  the  continental  powers  for  purposes  of  resistance 
to  the  United  States  or  of  assistance  to  Spain.  They  contend  that 
they  have  no  interest  whatever  in  “ the  exploitation  of  colonies  or 
coolies.”  What  this  may  portend  we  do  not  know.  France  is  the 
second  naval  power  in  the  world  and  the  native  quickness  and  ver- 
satility are  not  at  all  impaired  on  the  ocean.  It  is  manifest  that 
Spain  hopes  to  induce  France  to  place  the  tremendous  navy  of  the 
latter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dons.  If  the  Socialists  oppose  such  a 
policy  it  is  as  good  as  vetoed. 

* * 

It  is  worth  while  to  have  Socialist  friends. 

* * 

In  one  of  the  wards  of  Woonsocket,  at  the  recent  Rhode  Island 
election,  the  Socialists  polled  more  votes  at  one  of  the  voting  places 
than  did  either  the  Democrats  or  the  Republicans,  and  the  total 
Socialist  vote  in  Rhc  de  Island  was  not  far  from  3 000,  a consider- 
able total,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  more  than  five  per  cent, 
of  the  total  vote  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  the  Socialist  vote  in  the 
whole  country  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1896  was  33,000.  To- 
ward the  latter  total,  Rhode  Island  contributed  then  558  votes, 
v * 

The  April  elections  in  t^e  cities  of  New  Jersey  have  been  gener- 
ally favorable  to  the  Democrats  this  year,  and  as  there  is  a Gov- 
ernor to  be  elected  in  the  Cranberry  State,  Democratic  hopes  have 
been  much  ra’sed  thereby.  The  present  Governor  filling  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  W.  Griggs,  is  a Republican. 
No  Governor  of  New  Jersey  has  filled  the  office  for  two  terms  con- 
secutively since  1850. 

* * 

New  York  city,  Buffalo,  Albany,  Syracuse.  Rochester'  and  Troy 
have  D mocratic  Mayors;  the  State  of  New  York  has  a Republican 
Governor.  Newark  and  J rsey  City  have  Democratic  Mayors;  New 
Jersey  has  a Republican  Governor.  Boston,  the  chief  city  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  a Democratic  Mayor ; Massachusetts  has  a Repub- 
lican Governor.  Chicago  has  a Democratic  Mayor;  Illinois  has  a 
Republican  Governor.  Cincinnati  has  a Democratic  Mayor  ; Ohio 
has  a Republican  Governor.  Indianapolias  has  a Democratic  Mayor; 
Indiana  tas  a Republican  Governor.  Louisville  has  a Democratic 
Mayor ; Kentucky  has  a Republican  Governor. 
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WAR  AND  SOCIALISM. 


The  knives  and  forks  were  being  plied  with  great 
vigor,  and  the  boarder  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
was  in  particularly  fine  trim.  His  whiskers  were 
combed  out  in  the  most  unyielding  way  and  his  voice 
rose  above  the  clatter  of  crockery  like  an  organ  that 
rolls  heavily. 

“This  war,”  he  was  saying,  “is  a lesson  to  us  regard- 
ing the  dangers  of  Socialism.” 

At  this  juncture,  the  boarder  in  the  bicycle  business 
had  to  have  Socialism  explained  to  him,  and  they  told 
him  that  Socialism  was  opposed  to  competition. 

“ But  don't  you  blow  people  up  with  bombs  ? ” he 
asked. 

“ Oh,  you’re  thinking  of  Anarchy,”  answered  the 
scientific  boarder.  “ Socialism  is  where  you  co-operate.” 

“ I see,”  said  the  boarder  in  the  bicvcle  business. 

The  fact  was,  he  didn’t  see  at  all.  but  he  was  afraid 
the  scientific  boarder  would  deluge  him  with  an  ocean 
of  talk. 

“This  war,”  burst  in  the  boarder  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  who  raised  his  voice  in  order  that  the 
other  boarders  might  be  roared  down,  “this  war  is  a 
lesson  in  the  dangers  of  Socialism.  Socialists  are  op- 
posed to  all  existing  institutions  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  love  their  country.” 

The  hallroom  boarder,  who  occasionally  goes  to  So- 
cialist meetings  and  is  suspected  of  being  tainted  with 
the  virus  of  Socialism,  ventured  at  this  point  to  ask 
why. 

“ Because,”  replied  the  boarder  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  “ the  Socialists  look  forward  to  a classless 
order  of  things  in  which  all  mankind  shall  be  includ- 
ed. They  consider  national  distinctions  purely  arti- 
ficial.” 

“What  has  that  got  to  do  with  this  war?”  asked  the 
hallroom  boarder. 

“No  Socialist  can  be  a patriot,  that’s  all,”  answered 
the  boarder  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“ Good  gracious  ! ” cried  the  young  type  writer 
boarder,  “I  do  hope  there  are  not  many  Socialists  in 
this  country,  then.” 

“ There  are  not  many,”  answered  the  boarder  who 
sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.  “ But  their  numbers  are 
increasing.” 

“ Dear  me  ! ” sighed  the  young  type-writer  boarder, 
“ how  can  anyone  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  a Socialist  ? ” 

“ Well,  now,”  said  the  hallroom  boarder,  “ I’ve  met 
Socialists,  and  some  of  them  are  very  decent  fellows.” 

The  landlady  here  put  her  oar  in. 

“ Oh,  there’s  good  and  bad  in  all  people,”  said  she. 

“ But  why  is  the  war  a lesson  in  the  dangers  of  So- 
cialism ?”  inquired  the  young  type-writer  boarder. 

“ Suppose  everything  belonged  to  the  government,” 
said  the  boarder  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
“what  inducement  would  there  be  to  go  to  war?  Why 
do  patriots  go  to  war  ? To  defend  their  homes,  their 
families,  their  properties.  Socialism  would  rob  patriot- 
ism of  its  incentives.” 


“ But  I am  told,”  said  the  hallroom  boarder,  “ that 
under  Socialism  there  would  be  no  wars.” 

“No,”  answered  the  boarder  who  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  “ the  men  would  all  be  afraid  ” 

This  was  deemed  a brilliant  piece  of  witticism,  and 
loud  laughter  followed.  The  young  type  writer  board- 
er was  particularly  hilarious.  She  said  it  was  the  best 
thing  she  had  ever  heard. 

“ Well,”  declared  the  hallroom  boarder,  “ I know  a 
young  man  who  is  a Socialist,  and  who  has  enlisted 
because  he  thinks  the  Spanish  should  be  driven  out  of 
Cuba.” 

“ Depend  upon  it,  then,”  answered  the  boarder  who 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  “it  he  meets  with  any  So- 
cialists among  the  Spanish  troops,  he  will  not  fight 
them.” 

“Are  there  many  Socialists  in  Spain?”  inquired  the 
boarder  in  the  bicycle  business. 

“There  are  some,”  answered  the  boarder  who  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  “ for  it  is  one  of  the  dangerous 
characteristics  of  Socialism  that  it  has  spread  all  over 
the  world.” 

The  boarder  in  the  bicycle  business  put  down  his 
teacup  emphatically. 

“ In  that  case,”  said  he,  “ Socialism  should  be  done 
away  with.” 

The  hallroom  boarder  smiled. 

“ How  ? ” he  asked. 

Even  the  boarder  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table 
had  no  reply  to  offer,  and  everybody  punished  the 
roast  beef. 


SUPERIOR  TO  THE  MOB. 


There  was  a scent  of  perfume  in  the  air. 

It  was  the  odor  of  sanctity. 

It  emanated  from  the  person  of  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton. 

Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton  was  standing  in  the 
presence  of  his  classes  at  Haivard. 

He  spends  his  time  in  the  study  of  Dante  and  in  de- 
spising the  masses. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  he,  as  the  art  students  stood  be- 
fore him,  “I  am  about  to  propose  a conundrum  to 
you.” 

There  was  a loud  protest  from  the  classes. 

“It  isn’t  about  Dame,”  hastily  interposed  the  Profes- 
sor, “ I know  Dante  is  a chestnut.” 

At  these  words,  the  classes  were  reassured,  and 
begged  the  Professor  to  go  ahead. 

“ Why,”  he  asked,  “ are  the  masses  foolish  to  take  up 
arms  for  their  country  against  Spain?” 

The  class  was  silent. 

The  Professor  s jokes  are  too  subtile  to  be  guessed. 

“ Because,”  he  said,  “they  have  no  country.  It  be- 
longs to  the  classes  and  not  to  the  masses.” 

But  at  this  point,  the  Professor  remembered  that  he 
was  telling  tales  out  of  school. 
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able and  is  enduring 

A better  and  a richer  legacy  to  leave  your  children  than  real 
estate  is  Knowledge  and  Learning  and  Wisdom,  and  all  these  are 
to  be  had  in  the  works  of  the  Humboldt  Library  of  Science. 

....BETTER  BUILD  WISELY.... 
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Editorial. 


The  Editor  is  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  his  own. 


There  are  but  a few  hundred  Socialists  in  Spain, 
according  to  the  official  estimates.  We  made  mention 
of  this  fact  a week  or  so  ago,  but  since  then  more  re- 
liable information  has  come  to  hand.  It  seems  that 
there  are  not  less  than  30,000  Spaniards  participating 
in  the  Socialist  movement,  but  they  are  obliged  to  op- 
erate in  so  clandestine  a manner  that  they  have  not 
even  the  shadow  of  an  organization.  But  the  figures 
are  fairly  accurate  and  are  based  upon  the  circulation 
of  Socialist  journals  and  other  literary  matter  which 
are  printed  in  France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  and 
smuggled  across  the  frontier.  This  smuggling  process 
is  not  at  all  difficult,  as  the  Spanish  customs  service 
is  so  corrupt  that  the  payment  of  a trifling  fee,  com- 
paratively, will  secure  the  free  entry  of  any  box  that 
is  manifestly  repugnant  only  to  the  censorship  laws. 
Hence  Socialist  literature  has  no  difficulty  in  crossing 
the  frontier. 


How  it  is  distributed  once  it  gets  across  the  frontier 
we  do  not  know.  But  the  majority  of  it  gets  to  Mad- 
rid, somehow.  Madrid  is  in  the  ancient  province  of 
New  Castile  and  all  through  New  Castile  the  Socialists 
are  pretty  numerous.  They  are  supposed  to  be  under 
the  ban  of  the  law  and  they  really  are  so,  but  the  hope- 
less corruption  of  the  Spanish  police  makes  it  a very 
easy  matter  to  escape  surveillance.  The  only  time 
the  Socialists  have  any  real  trouble  is  when  they  come 
into  conflict  with  the  Anarchists,  who  are  also,  ap- 
parently, very  numerous  in  Madrid  and  Toledo.  The 
Anarchists  are  supposed  to  be  as  much  under  the  ban 
of  law  as  the  Socialists  but  the  general  rottenness  of 
the  Spanish  government  makes  it  utterly  inefficient 
even  in  its  own  self-preservation.  But  sometimes  the 


contests  between  the  Anarchists  and  the  Socialists 
become  too  flagrant  to  be  passed  over  and  wholesale 
arrests  are  made.  The  last  time  such  a thing  happened 
was  in  September  last,  upon  which  Senor  Moret  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  police  themselves  included 
many  Anarchists  among  their  number  and  that  an  in- 
vestigation ought  to  be  made. 

Whatever  came  of  this  suggestion  we  do  not  know, 
but  from  an  item  published  last  January  in  the  Impar- 
cial  of  Madrid,  we  observe  that  the  Socialists  were  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the  con- 
scription to  preach  their  “favorite  heresies.”  The 
conscription  of  the  past  few  years  for  Cuba  has  borne 
heavily  upon  the  working  classes  who  had  to  consent 
to  material  reductions  in  their  pay  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  substitutes.  At  least  this  is  one  of  the  state- 
ments in  a French  Anarchist  paper,  although  we  con- 
fess it  puzzles  us  a little.  However,  the  events  of  the 
past  few  years  have  put  the  masses  of  Spaniards  into 
a very  Socialistic  frame  of  mind,  and  there  is  a bill 
now  before  the  Cortes  dealing  with  the  whole  subject 
of  Socialism.  It  provides  a series  of  penalties  to  be 
undergone  by  all  who  in  any  way  favor  Socialism  and 
it  also,  significantly  enough,  prescribes  severe  penalties 
for  police  officials  and  others  in  the  government  ser- 
vice who  are  in  any  way  implicated  in  Socialist  move- 
ments. This  feature  of  the  bill  tends  to  confirm  the 
claims  of  those  who  say  that  the  Spanish  officials 
are  in  some  cases  themselves  Socialists. 


It  will  be  seen  from  these  particulars  that  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  where  Spanish  Socialists  are  concerned, 
are  largely  on  the  surface.  It  is  true  that  the  Social- 
ists are  subjected  to  severe  treatment  but  they  are  not 
prevented  from  carrying  on  an  active  and  efficient 
propaganda,  on  that  account.  The  capital  seems  to  be 
their  base  of  operations,  and  in  Madrid  alone,  probably, 
are  held  meetings  of  Socialists.  These  meetings  are, 
naturally,  held  in  secret,  but  we  have  reliable  author- 
ity for  the  assertion  that  they  are  attended  by  some 
very  influential  Spaniards  as  well  as  by  the  humbler 
classes.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  Socialism  as  well 
as  of  Anarchy  in  Spain  is  the  distinguished  character 
of  some  of  its  alleged  adherents.  It  is  quietly  whisp- 
ered of  more  than  one  eminent  man  in  Madrid  that  he 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  Anarchists  or  the  Socialists, 
and  while  such  charges  may  sometimes  be  inspired  by 
malice  they  sometimes,  also,  have  a foundation  in  fact. 
The  mysterious  immunity  which  well  known  Social- 
ists have  at  times  enjoyed  in  Madrid  may  be  explained 
by  this  circumstance.  But  just  now  the  lot  of  the  So- 
cialist is  anything  but  a happy  one.  The  government 
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jas  taken  the  alarm  and  appears  to  fear  that  they  will 
oe  most  active  in  inciting  the  populace  to  revolution. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Socialists  have  been  forced 
to  face,  in  individual  cases,  the  rigors  of  the  law.  Two 
voung  men,  brothers,  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  long 
terms  on  the  charge  of  being  distributors  of  Socialist 
iterature.  But  the  favorite  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
Socialists  is  to  set  them  to  work  in  the  mines.  It  is 
said  that  a very  large  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the 
government's  mines  must  be  Socialists  as  they  have 
been  set  to  work  in  them  steadily  for  some  years  past. 
But  this  may  not  be  the  case  owing  to  the  hopeless 
corruption  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  never 
seems  able  to  attain  any  end  but  the  spread  of  despair, 
desolation  and  death.  If,  as  is  possible,  a revolution 
is  impending  in  Spain,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Socialists  of  that  country  will  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity to  spread  their  doctrines.  They  certainly 
needed  all  the  sympatny  lately  extended  to  them  by 
their  fellow  Socialists  in  New  York.  The  Spanish 
government  is  a clique  of  the  most  brutal  as  well  as 
the  most  corrupt  despots  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
it  is  able  to  maintain  itstlf  only  by  means  of  bayonets. 
The  best  troops  of  Spain  were  not  sent  to  Cuba,  as  is 
well  known.  They  were  retained  at  home  in  order  to 
serve  as  a guard  in  case  of  an  emergency  similar  to 
that  which  has  arisen. 


But  this  very  guard  is,  according  to  most  reliable 
information,  so  honeycombed  with  Socialism  as  to  be 
out  of  sympathv  with  the  rulers  whose  power  it  is  de- 
signed to  maintain.  It  has  been  no  secret  to  conti- 
nental Socialists  that  for  years  past  a very  systematic 
■effort  has  been  made  to  secure  proselytes  among  the 
soldiers  of  Spain  This  does  not  mean  the  fifteen 
and  sixteen  year  old  boys  who  have  been  sent  to  die 
in  Cuba.  It  means  the  hardened  troopers  whose  arms 
keep  the  Spanish  throne  from  collapsing.  So  system- 
atic have  been  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists  to  win  over 
the  soldiers  that  it  is  said  they  are  today  very  unreli 
able  as  instruments  of  tyranny  The  other  day  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria  had  promised  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  his 
support  in  the  shape  of  military  force  in  case  there 
was  a revolutionary  movement  in  Spain,  some  wonder 
was  expressed  at  the  fact  because  Spain’s  own  discip- 
lined troops  number  70,000,  and  the  Spaniards  make 
magnificent  soldiers.  But  those  who  felt  this  wonder 
did  not  know  what  the  rulers  of  Spain  know.  The 
Spanish  soldiers  are  so  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of 
Socialism  that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  do  the 
work  of  despots.  Hence  the  Queen  Regent  must  be 
■kept  upon  the  throne  by  Austrian  bayonets. 


It  is  the  plain  truth  10  say  that  the  condition  of 
Spain's  arny  affords  the  Socialists  of  the  world  one  of 
the  most  impressive  object  lessons  the>  could  possibly 
have.  The  lesson  teaches  us  the  importance  of  pro- 
paganda. The  Spanish  army  was  rendered  partially 


useless  to  the  exploiters  by  regular,  slow,  sure  teach- 
ing. Literature  was  distributed.  Talks  were  had  with 
the  men.  There  was  not,  of  course,  anything  like  an 
attempt  to  form  organizations  among  the  military. 
That  would  have  been  impossible.  But  as  the  drop 
after  drop  will  in  time  wear  out  a stone,  so  will  steady, 
unceasing  application  of  the  truth  beat  down  the  out- 
posts of  error.  The  situation  in  Spain’s  army  is  the 
same  situation  that  existed  in  the  army  of  France  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Results  like  these 
are  achieved  only  after  the  expenditure  of  infinite 
pains  and  patience.  The  work  of  bringing  them  about 
is  not  exciting.  Such  work  is  often  dull  and  discourag- 
ing. There  are  many  temptations  to  give  up  in  despair 
and  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  are  not 
to  be  saved.  But  the  great  work  is  accomplished  at 
last  and  it  tells  in  ways  little  dreamed  of  by  those  who 
undertook  it.  There  is  a lesson  in  all  this  that  must 
not  be  lost  upon  the  social  reformers  of  our  own  land.. 
Let  us  display  the  same  wonder  working  patience  and 
activity. 

The  naval  victory  in  Asiatic  waters  seems  to  have 
suggested  several  ideas  10  the  clique  of  stock  jobbtng 
speculators  who  rule  the  Republic.  It  has  apparently 
occured  to  some  of  them  that  it  would  be  an  easy  mat- 
ter for  us  to  imitate  the  British  Colonial  Empire  pol- 
icy and  grab  everything  in  the  shape  of  an  island  that 
we  can.  This  would  mean  the  conversion  of  our  coun- 
try into  an  Asiatic  exploiting  agency,  the  creation  of 
an  immense  navy  and  the  maintenance  of  a large 
standing  army.  How  far  the  people  of  this  country 
can  be  deluded  into  this  sort  of  thing  we  do  not  know. 
It  is  ofcen  said  that  man  is  only  a higher  kind  of  ape 
and  in  the  same  sense  we  may  say  that  our  own  coun- 
try is  only  a higher  kind  of  England  If  we  are  to  be- 
come another  England,  why  not  save  expenses  by  giv- 
ing up  our  independent  government  and  getting  under 
the  shelter  of  the  British  flag  and  the  rule  of  Queen 
Victoria?  The  carrying  out  of  such  a policy  as  is  con- 
templated would  retard  the  progress  of  humanity  for 
generations.  But  there  is  little  use  in  making  com- 
ments upon  this  matter  at  present.  We  must  wait  and 
see  what  turn  the  war  takes.  What  an  inspiring  and 
glorious  sight  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  t he  people 
present  ! And  how  much  more  inspiring  and  glorious 
the  sight  would  be  if  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  the 
people  were  rightly  directed — towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  co  operative  commonwealth  ! 


Commodore  Dewey’s  achievement  in  the  Pnilippine 
Islands  was  one  more  demonstration  ot  the  truth  of 
the  Socialistic  contention  that  the  highest  service  can- 
not be  bought  tor  such  rewards  as  the  competitive 
system  has  to  offer.  The  only  incentive  the  gallant 
Commodore  had  was  honor.  There  was  no  moniy  in 
victory  for  him.  Victory  did  not  make  him  a rich 
man.  He  s sixty  one  years  old,  and  he  cannot  be  said, 
o be  actir  g under  the  illusions  of  youth.  Yet  he  placed 
his  ie  eopardy  withou  any  hesitation.  The  com- 
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petitive  system  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  there  is 
no  incentive  in  that  which  is  done  for  the  government 
as  a matter  of  routine.  Competition  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  absence  of  the  incentive  and  the  dead- 
ening effect  of  routine  in  work  that  is  done  for  the 
people.  Commodore  Dewey  had  spent  thirty  years  in 
routine  duty  before  he  got  a chance  to  do  any  good 
work.  He  was  not  in  the  pay  of  private  enterprise. 
Hence,  he  should  have  failed  dismally.  If  we  turn  to 
the  Spaniards,  they  appear  to  have  done  all  that  could 
have  been  expected  They  had  very  little  incentive, 
Heaven  knows,  and  still  tney  stood  to  their  guns  un- 
til the  last  possible  moment.  Could  competition  in 
private  enterprise  have  made  them  more  eager  or  more 
competent?  The  simple  truth  is  that  private  enter- 
prise and  competition  offer  little  incentive  to  anything 
but  dishonesty  and  cowardice,  and  that  is  why  the  an- 
nals of  business  are  little  more  than  a record  of  fail- 
ure, fraud  and  folly. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  may  be  trusted  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  toiling  masses  to  a sense  of  their  own 
power  and  to  inspire  them  with  a stronger  sense  than 
ever  of  that  very  power.  The  social  revolution  is 
measurably  nearer.  If  the  exploited  millions  must 
die  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy’s  guns,  would  it  not  be 
better  in  every  way  that  they  died  fighting  for  that 
higher  social  state  which  is  as  inevitable  as  the  dawn- 
ing ot  tomorrow's  sun  ? These  truths  may  not  be 
clear  to  the  people  now,  but  they  will  become  clearer 
n a very  lit'le  time  ! They  will  see  that  their  patriot- 
ism is  being  used  in  the  interest  of  exploiters  to  cre- 
ate a foreign  empire  upon  the  necks  of  the  slaves  of 
the  Orient.  Already  we  hear  about  the  “ material  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  tar  east.  ’ Jargon, 
every  bit  of  it.  No  doubt,  there  are  private  specula- 
tors who  have  interests  in  the  far  east.  There  will  be 
a heavy  reckoning  if  the  far  east  cry  is  to  prevail,  for 
the  speculators  will  use  the  government  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  ring  and  the  railway  ring  have  used  it.  Among 
the  dread  possibilities  of  the  future  is  the  creation  of 
a ring  ot  naval  magnates,  supported  by  a lobby  of 
a-mor  plate  manufacturers  and  gun  makers.  We  start- 
ed out  to  free  Cuba,  and  lo  ! we  are  forming  an  empire 
in  the  far  east  and  making  alliances  with  England  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  Asia.  All  of  which  is  highly 
suspicious. 


The  opinion  of  Edward  Bellamy’s  physicians,  that  a 
few  weeks  at  most  will  see  the  end,  has  created  a feel- 
ing of  he  raos  profound  regret.  Tnere  are  three  men 
in  our  generation  that  we  would  name  off-hand  as 
having  made  the  world  sweeter,  brighter  and  better. 
Patrick  Sarsfield  Gilmore,  Henry  George  and  Edward 
Bellamy. each  in  his  way,  touched  a cord  of  the  human 
heart  that  respjnded  to  the  hand  of  the  master.  These 
men  have  been  great  because  they  inspired  the  masses 
to  noble  aims,  to  high  ambitions  and  that  ideal  condi 
tion  in  life  where  love  not  force,  is  law  That  many 
of  the  ideas  contained  in  “ Looking  Backward  ” will 


yet  become  a part  of  the  social  system  no  student  of 
the  times  can  doubt.  That  we  are  not  ready  for  them 
yet  was  shown  by  the  efforts  of  those  who  in  Califor- 
nia and  elsewhere  tried  to  put  them  into  execution. 
You  cannot  separate  a part  of  society  from  the  whole 
in  making  a radical  change.  The  mass  must  move 
together  and  the  pace  be  set  to  suit  the  slowest  feet. 
Men  like  Edward  Bellamy  do  not  die.  Their  dust  may 
turn  to  ashes,  but  the  spirit  that  loved  and  swayed  the 
world  is  imperishable. 

Watertown,  N.  Y.  is  mourning  over  the  departure 
of  one  ot  its  citizens  whose  role  as  president  and  cash- 
ier of  a bank  enabled  him  to  handle  other  people’s 
money.  Not  so  much  loss  of  his  presence  which,  no 
doubt,  was  an  ornament  to  the  community,  but  the  loss 
of  $30,000.,  which  disappeared  at  the  same  time,  has 
caused  his  absence  to  be  so  keenly  felt.  Ot  course, 
with  our  private  banking  institutions,  we  avoid  im- 
putation of  paternalism,  state  Socialism  or  any  of  the 
fads  that  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  a certain  class 
of  our  citizens.  But  Watertown  is  not  alone  in  grief. 
Northampton,  Mass  has  a similar  feeling  of  regret  for 
the  absence  of  one  of  her  banking  officials  and  $300,- 
000.  in  cash.  Older  countries  have  postal  savings 
banks  and  direct  issue  by  the  government  of  the  peo- 
ple’s money.  But  young  nations,  like  young  people, 
know  it  all.  We  will,  probably,  learn  in  time,  but  the 
lesson  comes  high. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  recent  legislature  of  this 
State  affecting  the  hours  of  apothecary  clerks  has 
failed  to  obtain  the  signature  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Mayor  is  that  the  bill  con- 
tains the  elements  of  state  Socialism.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lives  of  many  people  are  jeopardized  by 
the  mistakes  made  by  apothecary  clerks,  it  is  to  the 
interest  ot  the  community  to  see  that  those  individ- 
uals are  not  overworked,  that  they  may  have  all  their 
faculties  about  them  when  putting  up  prescriptions  or 
attending  to  their  various  duties.  As  the  hours  of  the 
drug  clerk  are  about  sixteen  a day.it  is  to  be  expected 
that  frequent  mistakes  will  be  made.  It  does  not  im- 
prove the  matter  any  to  say  that,  should  this  law  be 
passed,  all  other  trades  would  also  want  their  hours 
regulated  by  law.  Those  now  so  regulated  are  very 
satisfactory.  We  never  hear  of  a strike  among  gov- 
ernment employees,  and  we  know  of  but  very  few  who 
are  not  willing  to  be  state  Socialists,  as  far  as  being 
employed  by  the  state  is  concerned. 


The  old  schoolmaster’s  manner  of  beating  sense 
into  the  heads  of  his  pupils  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
that  Spam  is  willing  to  learn.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury, Spain  has  carried  on  war  for  more  than  sixty 
years;  sometimes  domestic,  sometimes  roreign  ; but 
war,  more  or  less,  all  the  time.  Ia  her  present  war 
with  the  United  States,  one  must  feel  regret  for  her 
foolhardiness  in  tackling  a nation  so  much  bigger  than 
herstlf  ; but  she  seems  to  work  on  the  principle  that 
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when  part  of  the  house  is  on  fire,  you  might  as  well 
set  it  all  ablaze.  Most  of  her  colonies  are  in  a state 
of  revolt,  her  dynasty  is  threatened  at  home,  and  her 
war  with  the  United  States  simply  means  that  she  was 
willing  to  take  a thrashing  in  the  hopes  of  regaining 
peace.  If  it  were  a matter  of  territory  or  commercial 
interests,  it  would  be  no  part  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury's to  join  the  hue  and  cry  against  Spain.  But 
where  a war  is  undertaken,  as  this  was,  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  approval  is  the 
only  fee.ing  that  can  inspire  the  heart  of  every  social 
reformer.  In  connection  with  this  matter,  we  would 
say  that,  although  we  took  no  hand  in  electing  Will 
iam  McKinley  to  office,  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  war  with  Spain  deserves  the  highest  credit.  A 
wise  parent  chastiseth  not  in  anger,  and,  surely,  the 
infinite  patience  with  which  President  McKinley  dealt 
with  Spain,  although  it  exasperated  some,  must  win 
the  approval  of  the  thoughtful.  “ Give  every  man  his 
due,”  is  a wise  maxim,  and,  since  his  election,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  has  certainly  risen  in  public  estima- 
tion. 


Now  is  the  time,  while  the  eyes  of  the  people  are 
fixed  on  the  map,  in  following  the  whereabouts  of  our 
squardon  m roreign  waters,  for  the  trusts  to  get  in 
their  fine  work.  At  all  times,  but  never  more  so  than 
when  the  people  are  excited  over  political  or  social 
events,  are  there  persons  lying  low,  as  it  were,  to  fill 
their  own  pockets,  during  the  general  upheaval.  In 
going  over  the  list  of  trusted  articles  we  thought 
nothing  had  been  forgotten  ; but  it  seems  that  the 
manufacturers  of  knits  goods  had  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
Plans  have  been  formed  within  the  past  week  to  con- 
solidate all  the  interests  now  engaged  in  this  business. 
With  a capital  of  $30,000,000  the  price  and  quality  of 
knit  goods  will  soon  be  regulated  after  the  manner 
of  the  standard  oil  and  sugar  monopolies.  Grow  on,  ye 
buds  of  nationalism.  When  fully  ripe  the  people’s 
hand  will  be  powerful  enough  to  grasp  you. 


We  have  been  known  so  long  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  as  money  grabbers,  a people  who  would  sell 
their  souls  for  gain,  one  in  whom  dollars  and  cents 
counted  for  everything,  honor  for  nothing,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  a feeling  of  pride,  almost  of  self  re- 
spect, has  taken  possession  of  us  over  the  victory  of 
Admiral  Dewey.  For  a time  the  gigantic  frauds  of  the 
trusts  and  monopolies  are  lost  sight  of  and  we  stand 
in  admiration  of  the  man  who  could  plan  and  achieve 
such  a victory.  Already  the  nations  of  Europe  feel 
they  must  reckon  with  us  in  their  policy  towards  their 
weaker  and  less  aggressive  neighbors.  By  this  victory 
of  Admiral  Dewey,  so  singularly  won, we  are  placed  in 
the  position  where  our  disapproval  alone  of  wrong,  of 
injury  of  one  nation  towards  another  must  be  consid- 
ered. Thus  resting  in  the  high  place  in  which  it 
placesus,  our  example,  if  wisely  directed,  will  have  the 
most  beneficent, the  most  elevating  influence.  If  we  but 
recognize  our  opportunity  morally,  as  we  have  devel- 


oped it  physically,  America  may  become,  not  alone 
what  Washington  called  it — “a  home  for  the  oppressed 
of  all  nations,”  but  the  guiding  star  of  true  civiliza- 
tion, the  inspirer  of  universal  brotherhood.  Let  us 
give  the  money  changers  a back  seat,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  assert  itself. 


There  is  a man  out  in  Michigan  who  has  as  much 
common  sense  as  all  the  rest  of  the  politicians  of  that 
state  put  together.  His  name  is  Governor  Pingree. 
Governor  Pingree  says  that  a man  who  has  a depen- 
dent family,  mother  or  sister,  should  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  them,  that  he  can  hardly  expect  to  do  it 
on  $13  00  a month,  the  magnificent  sum  paid  our  coun- 
try’s defenders.  For  this  he  is  sneered  at.  The  num- 
ber of  our  people  that  want  to  shirk  their  responsibil- 
ities is  very  large.  With  three  or  four  million  men 
out  of  employment  to  whom  a war  or  anything  else 
would  be  a godsend,  there  is  no  need  of  a man  throw- 
ing up  his  job  on  the  excuse  that  he  must  run  to  his 
country  s call.  His  country  doesn’t  call  him.  It 
doesn't  want  him.  It  has  plenty  without  him.  The 
man  that  does  his  duty,  no  matter  how  humble,  is  a 
hero.  Once  more  Governor  Pingree,  as  a man  of  com- 
mon sense,  we  salute  thee. 

THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION. 


There  are  few  things  to  which  Socialists  allude  more 
frequently  than  the  social  revolution,  and  this  is  but 
natural  since  Socialism  stands  for  social  revolution. 
When  Socialists  speak  of  social  revolution,  however, 
they  have  in  mind  some  definite  and  special  event 
which  they  believe  likely  to  occur  at  a definite  and 
special  time.  They  do  not  undertake  to  state  the  ex- 
act time.  Sometimes  we  are  vaguely  told  that  the 
time  is  not  so  far  away  as  we  think.  Again  we  are 
assured  that  the  human  race  has  not  reached  a stage 
of  development  sufficient  to  warrant  any  prognostica- 
tion as  to  time.  And  as  to  the  nature  of  the  event,  the 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  it  will  be  of  a forcible  and 
even  bloody  nature,  an  uprising  of  the  masses  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  Other  thinkers  express  it  as 
a “seizure”  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  a seizure  is  not  a calm  and  peaceful  proced- 
ure, unless  it  be  a legal  seizure. 

Now  all  this  is  very  vague.  We  have  not  failed  to 
observe  that  in  the  enlistment  of  new  recruits  under 
the  banner  of  Socialism  the  first  thing  to  arrest  their 
attention  is  this  notion  of  the  social  revolution.  They 
want  to  know  all  about  it,  when  it  will  come,  how  it 
will  be  brought  about  and  what  is  going  to  happen 
after  it  has  taken  place.  This  subject  naturally  draws 
attention  away  from  the  tenets  of  Socialism  itself. 
Then  there  are  not  many  Socialists  who  agree  in  their 
views  regarding  the  social  revolution.  They  have . 
found  the  phrase  current  in  the  literature  of  the  move- 
ment and  they  have  adopted  it  without  making  clear, 
even  to  themselves,  all  that  it  may  be  taken  to  mean. 
Another  thing  which  is  very  observable  in  the  use 
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made  of  the  notion  of  the  social  revolution  is  that  it 
often  proves  a stumbling  black  to  the  most  ardent  So- 
cialists themselves.  They  are  always  looking  for  the 
social  revolution  and  they  never  see  even  the  first  in- 
dications of  it.  True,  we  hear  of  some  eminent  Social- 
ist speaking  every  now  and  then  of  the  steady  inner 
break  up  of  the  capitalistic  social  system,  but  the  only 
result  of  such  utterances  is  to  inspire  hopes  that  end 
only  in  disappointment. 

Yet  there  is  no  fact  more  certainly  established  than 
that  the  social  revolution  is  coming  and  speedily  com- 
ing. But  it  is  not  coming  in  the  manner  so  many  So- 
cialists think  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  the  thing 
which  so  many  Socialists  take  it  to  be.  The  social  re- 
volution is  too  vast  and  mighty  a thing  to  be  ushered 
in  in  the  mob  like  and  one  sided  way  denoted  by  the 
utterances  of  many  of  its  advocates.  The  social  revo- 
lution is  not  a thing  to  happen  over  night.  It  is  the 
complete  displacement  of  the  competitive  social  sys- 
tem by  that  higher,  classless  society  in  which  every 
feature  of  existing  civilization  will  be  swept  away  and 
an  order  of  things  established  that  will  do  away  with 
poverty  and  the  horrors  attendant  upon  the  malad- 
ministration of  economic  affairs.  In  presenting  this 
truth  to  men  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  use  of 
language  that  can  be  misunderstood.  For  instance,  we 
speak  of  erecting  a new  social  system  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  old.  This  is  true  and  yet  it  is  misleading,  tor 
our  present  social  system  will  leave  no  ruins  behind 
it,  any  more  than  the  acorn  which  grew  into  an  oak 
left  any  rums  behind  it. 

The  social  revolution  is  being  accomplished  in  the 
silent  and  invisible  disintegration  of  the  fabric  of  so- 
ciety that  is  going  on  daily  through  the  dissemination 
of  Socialist  principles.  It  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  way.  It  might  be  possible  to  inspire  some 
transcendent  genius  with  a conviction  of  the  truths  of 
Socialism  and  cause  him  to  inflame  the  people  with  ardor 
for  the  movement.  There  might  then  result  a series  of 
popular  upheavals  and  commotions,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  only  result  of  them  would  be  a relapse 
and  a return  to  apathetic  somnolence  on  the  part  of  the 
masses.  It  is  all  very  well  for  merely  transient  agita- 
tions to  progress  along  such  lines,  because  they  have 
but  a temporary  purpose  to  attain.  If  a man  desires  to 
pass  a turnpike  law,  it  might  be  desirable  to  hire  abrass 
band  and  go  marching  through  the  streets  with  it,  de- 
livering orations  at  intervals  from  the  tail  of  a cart.  So, 
too,  it  the  Socialists  wished  to  achievesome  special  pur- 
pose, as  the  repeal  of  a peculiarly  obnoxious  law  or  the 
election  of  a candidate,  some  good  might  be  done  by 
spectacular  methods.  But  the  great  world  idea  of  So- 
cialism can  never  be  propagated  in  such  a manner.  So- 
cialism is  a growth.  It  is  not  a conflagration  or  a dis- 
ease. Failure  to  grasp  this  fundamental  fact  in  all  its 
bearings  is  responsible  for  much  of  the  impatience 
and  the  discouragement  which  overcome  even  very 
ardent  Socialists.  They  cannot  see  that  the  importa- 
tion into  Socialism  proper  of  the  spectacular  and  ex- 
plosive element  would  delay  its  triumph.  Socialism 


is  too  far  reaching,  too  radical,  for  such  a course.  The 
change  it  will  introduce  into  the  world  is  too  vast  Its 
own  nature  is  too  deep,  too  profound,  too  imbued  with 
the  elemental  simplicity  of  the  things  that  are  eternal. 

Often  as  the  Socialistic  movement  has  been  compared 
with  early  Christianity,  we  shall  make  the  comparison 
once  more,  in  order  to  elucidate  these  points.  The 
great  fact  which  the  early  Christian  fathers  had  to 
face  was  the  absolute  death  of  everything  about  them. 
The  masses  of  the  people  were  plunged  in  the  most 
hopeless  paganism,  while  the  upper  classes  had  no 
faith  in  anything  whatever.  There  was  nothing  in 
existence  that  could  be  called  religion  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  And  if  we  examine  the  Christian  literature 
of  the  time,  particularly  the  writings  of  Tertullian,we 
will  find  nothing  but  complaint  of  the  lack  of  prog- 
ress that  was  being  made  in  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  very  evident  that  the  fathers  had  got 
into  their  heads  the  very  notion  that  is  making  pres- 
ent day  Socialists  so  restless  : the  notion  of  a definite 
and  particular  event  in  the  career  of  the  Church  that 
was  to  take  place  at  a particular  time.  Tertullian 
does  not  conceal  his  conviction  that  some  miracle  or 
other  was  in  preparation  of  which  the  result  would  be 
the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Christianity  at 
one  stroke.  Looking  back  upon  it  at  this  distance  of 
time,  such  a notion  seems  childish.  Is  it  any  less  child- 
ish today  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  social  revolution  ? It  is,  briefly 
the  world  process  of  Socialism.  It  is  in  continuous 
operation  and  it  may  be  rapidly  approaching  one  of 
its  culminations  at  this  moment.  For  in  every  great  evo- 
lutionary process  there  are  always  well  defined  stages 
one  of  which  we  seem  to  be  entering  at  this  moment. 
Any  one  of  a number  of  things — a war,  a pestilence,  a 
period  of  plenty-— may  happen  to  divert  attention  from 
the  steady  progression  of  the  inevitable.  The  child 
grows,  even  while  it  sleeps.  The  very  universality  of 
Socialism  makes  its  growth  silent,  like  that  of  the  oak. 
Socialism  must  begin  with  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  work  its  way  upwards.  “The  profound  social  in- 
stinct of  the  masses  of  the  people,”  says  Mr.  Benjamin 
Kidd,  “possess  a truer  scientific  basis  than  the  merely 
intellectual  insight  of  the  educated  classes.”  And  it 
will  be  found  that  every  movement  which  has  trans- 
formed the  world,  and  every  literature  that  has  en- 
dured had  its  origin  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
Professor  Mahaffy,  in  his  History  of  Greek  Literature, 
brings  this  truth  out  most  forcibly  in  his  chapter  on 
the  Homeric  poems.  Necessarily,  however,  anything 
that  originates  among  the  masses  and  is  to  endure, 
must  oe  of  slow  growth.  A sound  argument  for  the  im- 
personal authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  that  they 
began  their  career  among  the  masses  and  have  en- 
dured. Such  facts  indicate  organic  growth,  not  the 
completed  work  of  a single  hand. 

How  great  a misunderstanding  of  the  world  it  is  to 
speak  of  such  a movement  as  Socialism  as  suffering 
from  the  apathy  of  the  people  ! Socialism,  like  every- 
thing that  makes  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human  race. 
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could  never  begin  among  the  upper  classes  and  work  its 
way  down  to.the  masses.  It  must  first  root  itself  among 
the  masses  and  grow  upwards.  If  the  bearing  of  these 
facts  upon  social  phenomena  be  appreciated,  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  misundertanding  ot  the  social  revolu- 
tion. It  will  then  beperceived  that  the  social  revolution 
is  too  grand  and  mighty  a thing  to  assume  the  aspect 
of  a petty  upheaval,  a mere  episode.  The  mighty  oak 
was  once  an  acorn,  but  who  could  expect  to  note  the 
transition  from  the  acorn  to  the  oak  ? Yet  that  trans- 
ition was  a revolution. 


LI  EBKNECH  T. 


Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  leader  of  the  Socialists  of 
Germany  and  now  in  active  management  of  the  elec- 
toral campaign  that  is  to  close  next  month,  was  born 
at  Giessen,  (not  Leipsic  as  some  have  it)  March  29,  1826. 
Although  of  poor  parentage,  he  enjoyed  exceptional 
educational  advantages,  studying  at  the  academy  of  his 
native  town  and  completing  the  philological  and  philo- 
sophical courses  at  Berlin  University.  His  predispo- 
sition to  radical  thought  asserted  itself  early  in  life 
and  it  is  recorded  that  the  theses  he  wrote  at  the  Uni- 
versity were  severely  edited  upon  occasion  by  the  fac- 
ulty that  their  publication  might  not  bring  trouble 
upon  the  young  man’s  head.  His  first  active  work  as 
a revolutionist  was  done  in  1848,  when  all  Europe  was 
in  an  upheaval.  He  participated  then  in  a popular 
movement  at  Baden,  the  result  being  his  imprisonment 
for  several  months.  Upon  his  release,  he  asserted 
himself  with  even  more  vigor,  and  at  the  same  place, 
but  no  better  fortune  attended  his  endeavors.  The 
authorities  had  taken  the  measure  of  Liebknecht,  and 
they  dogged  his  footsteps  without  cessation.  He  had 
to  take  refuge  from  such  constant  espionage  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  after  spending  a year  or  two  there,  he 
went  to  England,  in  order  to  be  able  to  co  operate 
more  effectively  with  the  revolutionary  refugees  in 
London  who  were  planning  an  international  Socialist 
movement.  Marx  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement, 
and  Liebknecht,  like  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
Marx,  speedily  fell  under  his  influence  and  warmly 
espoused  his  views. 

Liebknecht  returned  to  Germany  in  1862  and  at  once 
set  about  the  propagation  ot  his  Socialistic  views.  He 
was  prominent  on  the  staff  of  the  Norddeutsch  Allgemein 
Zeitung  and  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  author- 
ities by  his  advocacy  of  the  tenets  of  the  Social  De- 
mocracy that  in  1865  he  was  expelled  from  Prussia 
and  went  to  Leipsic,  where  he  edited  the  Demokraiische 
Wochenblatt , the  organ  of  the  popular  movement  and 
particularly  of  the  working  class  agitation,  but  he 
brought  more  trouble  upon  himself  by  his  radical 
views  and  in  1872  was  sentenced  to  two  years  impris- 
onment, on  the  technical  charge  of  inciting  to  revolu- 
tion. While  serving  out  this  term  he  was  elected  to 
the  Reichstag  from  the  Stollberg  Schneeberg  district 
of  Saxony.  He  represented  this  constituency  for  years 
and  in  1879  was  chosen  to  the  Saxon  upper  house  in 


addition.  His  most  active  propaganda  during  this 
whole  period  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
famous  newspaper  Vorwarts,  of  Leipsic,  which  is  the 
principal  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  party  in  Ger- 
many. In  1886  Liebknecht  visited  this  country,  record- 
ing his  impressions  in  “ A Glance  at  the  New  World  '* 
(1887).  His  other  works  include  “ Fundamental  and 
Land  Questions  ” (1874)  a widely  circulated  volume. 

Liebknecht,  however,  is  over  and  above  everything 
else,  a political  leader,  and  the  Social  Democratic  party, 
now  so  fiercely  contesting  for  seats  in  the  Reichstag,, 
is  practically,  as  it  exists  today,  his  work,  although  as- 
sociated with  him  in  the  leadership  are  Bebel,  Vollmar 
and  Singer.  The  Social  Democracy  constitutes,  as  is 
well  known,  the  strongest  political  party  in  the  empire 
and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is  also  the  best 
organized.  The  platform  of  the  party  states  that  its 
aim  is  “to  replace  the  existing  capitalistic  order  of  so- 
ciety by  one  in  which  land,  capital  and  all  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution  will  be  owned  and 
worked  by  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  all.  ’ Such 
particulars  have  already  been  given  in  these  pages,  but 
we  venture  to  repeat,  notwithstanding,  that  the  Social- 
ists at  the  last  election  polled  1,786  738  votes, being  fully 
25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  and  a 
gain  of  359,440  since  1890  The  party  has  76  organs,  22 
of  which  are  dailies  and  it  is  particularly  strenuous  in 
denouncing  what  is  called  state  Socialism  ‘ as  a system 
of  half  measures  dictated  by  fear,  and  aimed  merely 
at  undermining  the  hold  of  the  Social  Democracy  over 
the  working  classes  by  means  of  petty  concessions  and 
palliatives.”  State  Socialism  is  pronounced  conserva- 
tive and  Social  Democracy  essentially  revolutionary. 

At  the  present  moment  strong  efforts  are  being  made 
to  re-enact  the  old,  severe  laws  against  Socialists  and 
Socialism  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  if  this  elec- 
tion goes  against  the  Social  Democracy  there  will  be 
an  outbreak  of  anti  Socialist  legislation.  Liebknecht 
is  today  roundly  denounced  by  the  propertied  classes 
throughout  Germany  as  “a  fanatical  hater  of  Prussia” 
while  the  party  he  leads  is  declared  to  be  the  enemy 
of  the  fatherland.  These  allegations  afford  a key  to 
the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  enemies  of  Socialism  in  their 
dealings  with  the  great  leader  and  his  followers.  The 
effect  of  such  tactics  has  not  been  very  damaging. 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  party 
at  the  various  elections  since  the  founding  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire. 


YEAR. 

VOTE. 

PER  CENT. 

ELECTED. 

1871 

I24,655 

3- 

2 

1874 

35 1,952 

6.8 

9 

1877 

493,288 

9.1 

12 

X878 

437,  !58 

7.6 

9 

l88l 

311,961 

6.1 

12 

1884 

549,99° 

9-7 

24 

1887 

763,128 

ro.  1 

I 1 

1890 

1,427,298 

19  7 

35 

1893 

1,876,738 

25  * 

44 

These  results  are  wholly  due  to  the  genius  of  Wil- 
helm Liebknecht,  and  he  is  able  to  attain  them  on  ac- 
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count  of  his  faculty  for  organization.  The  Socialists 
throughout  Germany  now  possess  a party  system  that 
works  with  the  utmost  smoothness  and  precision,  al- 
though a great  deal  of  its  success  is  due  to  qualities 
peculiar  to  the  German  character  To  an  Anglo  Saxon 
the  organization  seems  over-elaborate,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Germany  is  the  land  of  red  tape  and 
that  an  exceptional  degree  of  unity  and  cohesiveness 
is  essential  in  order  to  baffle  the  laws  aimed  at  repres- 
sion. Only  a German,  and  a German  of  Liebknecht’s 
genius,  could  have  devised  the  exquisite  contrivance 
that  is  driving  the  enemies  of  Socialism  to  despair. 
The  party  conducts  a school  for  Socialistic  orators  and 
maps  out  their  routes  and  their  speeches.  It  has  what 
may  be  termed  a board  of  strategy  that  plans  cam- 
paigns far  in  advance  and  takes  charge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  literature.  It  keeps  another  commission 
constantly  employed  in  protecting  the  editors  and 
speakers  of  the  party  from  the  hostility  of  the  law  and 
the  police.  And  at  the  head  of  all  these  things  is 
Wilhelm  Liebknecht.  Advancing  years  have  not  in- 
duced him  to  withdraw  from  the  activity  necessitated 
by  party  leadership.  Whether  it  be  on  the  floor  of  the 
Reischstag  or  in  the  political  meeting,  he  is  always 
prompt  and  ready.  The  masses  of  the  party  are  in- 
tensely devoted  to  him,  and  when  he  came  out  of 
prison,  last  March,  after  serving  a term  for  declaring 
that  Emperor  William  could  not  rule  Germany  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  Germans,  he  received  an 
ovation  so  tremendous  that  it  will  probably  never  be 
forgotten. 

The  campaign  in  Germany  has  now  reached  an  acute 
stage.  Meetings  are  being  held  nightly  throughout 
the  empire,  and  Liebknecht  makes  speeches  and  pre- 
sides over  assemblages  without  intermission.  It  is 
wonderful  that  a man  of  seventy-two  should  possess 
such  energy.  Addressing  a Leipzic  audience  last 
week,  he  predicted  that  the  Socialists  will  poll  over 
2,500,000  votes  and  elect  seventy  members  to  the  Reich- 
stag, whereat  the  enthusiasm  was  terrific. 

That  is  the  sort  of  Socialists  they  have  in  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

After  our  return  to  Raraques,  agitation  and  uneasi- 
ness increased  from  day  to  day.  Master  John,  Letumier, 
Claude  Hurd,  in  fact  all  men  who  bought  church  lands 
began  to  fear, that  they  would  be  treated  like  the 
soldiers  ot  the  Chateau- Vieux  regiment : their  money 


would  be  kept,  and  the  lands  be  taken  from  them. 
Consequently,  these  prudent  people  became  the  most 
earnest  supporters  of  the  revolution..  They  were 
classed  as  active  citizens  because  they  paid  a land  per- 
sonal property,  or  license  tax,  amounting  to  at  least 
three  days'  wages.  They  were  nearly  all  married  men, 
and  alone  had  the  right  to  vote  for  representatives, 
municipal  officers,  judges,  parish  priests  and  even 
bishops. 

We,  who  had  our  stout  arms  and  our  blocd  to 
give  to  the  service  of  our  country,  were  called  passive 
citizens,  and  we  had  no  voice  in  any  election.  The 
National  Assembly  instead  of  uniting  the  citizens  by 
justice  and  equality,  had  done  just  like  our  ancient 
kings  who  divided  them  into  classes,  to  set  them 
against  each  other,  and  thus  keep  them  all  under  the 
yoke.  All  our  misfortunes,  tor  sixty  years,  have  come 
from  that  ; but  the  evil,  which  such  a decree  would 
produce,  was  not  yet  seen,  and  all  of  us,  rich  or  poor, 
stood  up  for  the  revolution,  for  those  who  had  nothing 
had  the  hope  of  acquiring  something  some  day,  by 
courage,  work  and  thrift. 

You  should  then  have  seen  the  friendliness  shown 
by  the  active  citizens  to  the  passive  citizens  ; how 
Master  John  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  calling  me  a 
solid  defender  of  liberty  ; how  the  poorest  men  in  the 
village  were  bailed  and  bowed  to  by  the  buyers  of  the 
church  lands,  and  how  they  shook  hands  with  them, 
saying  : “ We  are  all  together  in  one  cause,  and  ought 
to  stand  by  one  another.  Those  rascally  noblemen 
and  bishops  want  to  rob  us,  and  re  establish  their 
former  rights  ....  but  let  them  look  out ! ....  A 
citizens  would  rather  be  cut  to  pieces  for  their  country. 
And  more  talk  like  it. 

Every  evening,  at  the  tavern,  we  heard  of  nothing 
but  that.  Master  John  made  himself  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  everybody  ; he  gave  credit  to  the  greatest 
drunkards,  and  put  down  five  or  six  bottles  of  wine  to 
their  account  on  the  slate,  without  expectation  of  ever 
getting  a penny.  You  can  see  what  one  bad  law  com- 
pelled honorable  people  to  do  in  order  to  gain  friends. 
How  many  battles  have  been  won  by  the  private 
soldiers,  in  spite  of  the  blunders  of  their  commanders; 
and  how  much  good  sense  the  masses  of  the  nation 
must  have  to  make  such  mistakes  harmless  ! 

When  Master  Leroux  talked  about  defense,  many 
fellows  would  not  hesitate  to  answer:  “That  is  good, 
Master  John.  That  is  all  very  good.  But  we  have 
nothing  to  defend  ; we  are  nothing  ; we  have  no  vote 
on  anything,  not  even  on  what  concerns  us  most.  The 
burghers  do  everything  ; they  have  taken  everything 
for  themselves.  . . . Let  every  man  fight  in  proportion 
to  what  he  has.” 

Others  would  side  with  him,  and  say  : “Master  John 
is  right ; yre  are  all  brothers ; we  will  defend  our 

rights Dame  Catharine,  another  bottle  ! . . . . 

Here’s  to  the  health  of  all  good  patriots  ! ” 

And  it  was  not  refused,  at  a time  when  Lafayette 
was  moving  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  his  cousin  Bouille 
for  the  Nancy  massacre;  when  the  friends  of  the  throne 
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were  announcing  that  His  Majesty  Louis  XVI.  was 
about  to  make  a tour  through  the  country  to  re-es- 
tablish order  in  his  provinces.  Of  course,  monks  and 
capuchins  were  raising  their  heads  again  ; they  ran 
about,  preaching,  excommunicating,  and  cursing;  they 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  door  of  every  hut, exhorting  the 
women  to  stand  by  God  against  their  husbands, — and 
the  god  they  meant,  was  their  monasteries,  their  con- 
vents, their  abbeys,  their  fish  ponds,  their  forests, 
which  they  wanted  to  win  back,  by  sowing  dissensions 
among  us,  even  between  the  members  of  the  same 
family. 

I had  not  told  them  at  home,  that  I had  gone  to  see 
Nicholas  ; I should  have  been  obliged  to  tell  them  the 
particulars  about  his  doings  in  the  massacre,  his  ideas, 
about  the  Nobility,  discipline,  and  the  rest ; it  would 
have  grieved  father;  and  mother  would  have  declared 
that  he  was  right.  She  never  looked  at  me  without 
screaming:  “You!  you  will  get  your  bones  broken  for 
Master  John;  you  will  take  the  licks,  and  he  will  keep 
the  stolen  lands,  if  you  are  not  hanged  with  Dame 
Catharine  and  their  friend  Chauvel.  You  are  going  to 
deny  your  religion  ; you  will  be  damned  for  the  sake 
of  those  thieves ! ” 

“ Come,  come,”  father  would  mildly  say  to  her,  “don’t 
scream  so  loud  ! ” 

But  she  would  only  scream  the  louder  ; and  we  saw 
that  it  was  Father  Benedict’s  lesson,  word  for  word. 

If  I would  only  have  had  rest  at  the  smithy  ; but 
Valentine,  who  did  not  dare  to  openly  show  his  joy 
before  Master  John,  never  quit  repeating  to  me:  “Our 
lords  have  now  had  their  revenge  for  the  Bastille  ; it 
had  to  come  sooner  or  later,  for  right  is  right ! The 
descendants  of  our  lords  never  ought  to  be  confounded 
with  wretches  of  our  kind.  Very  soon — I give  you 
fair  warning,  Michael — the  National  Assembly  will  be 
kicked  out;  His  Majesty  will  cancel  all  they  have  done, 
and  every  one  will  be  punished  according  to  his  mis- 
deeds. As  to  Master  John,  it  will  do  him  no  good  to 
give  credit  to  Chris  Magloire  and  Peter  Tournachon, 
when  His  Majesty’s  troops  come  on,  it  will  all  be  set- 
tled ; the  lands  will  be  restored  to  our  Holy  Church, 
and  the  damage  will  be  made  good  from  the  persons 
and  the  property  of  the  guilty  ones.  May  it  please 
God,  that  the  past  may  not  be  remembered  against  us, 
for  we  have  all  deserved  the  rope,  by  our  votes  and  our 
elections  ! ” 

In  such  a way,  the  fool  argued.  If  he  had  not  been 
too  stupid,  we  should  have  come  to  blows  more  than 
once  ; as  it  was,  I listened  to  him  without  answering, 
as  a man  listens  to  the  braying  of  an  ass.  The  same 
thing  went  on  in  all  houses,  in  all  villages  ; if  Bouille 
could  have  struck  his  blow  at  Paris,  the  revolution 
might  perhaps  have  come  to  nought,  people  were  so 
terrified,  and  the  monks  were  so  busy. 

But  you  will  see  that,  if  discouragement  was  at  work 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  the  patriots  at  Paris  were 
not  easily  depressed,  and  that  they  had  the  courage, 
to  resist  not  the  Court  only,  but  the  venal  representa- 
tives of  the  National  Assembly,  too. 


Master  John  told  me  to  write  to  Chauvel  all  that  had 
come  under  our  eyes  at  Nancy  ; and  as  I had  always  a 
a letter  a going,  it  was  an  easy  matter.  Every  even- 
ing, after  working  hours,  I would  go  to  the  library 
where  Marguerite  had  installed  me,  and  there,  all 
alone,  with  my  little  lamp,  I would  write  down  every- 
thing in  its  order.  When  I had  time  left,  I would  read 
yet  an  hour  or  two  ; and  then  I would  go  across  the 
village,  looking  at  the  houses  in  silence  and  forming 
a thousand  ideas  about  everything ; about  life  and 
man  ; about  the  deep  knowledge  of  some  and  the  ig- 
norance of  others. 

I was  always  happy  to  read  the  Encyclopaedia;  I 
skipped  nothing;  everything  seemed  admirable,  and 
M.  Diderot’s  articles  most  of  all.  Instead  of  being 
blind,  as  I had  been,  my  eyes  were  opened  ; I noticed 
everything  ; everything  astonished  and  affected  me, 
from  the  smallest  blade  of  grass  up  to  the  stars.  I 
wanted  to  know  mathematics,  too,  but  it  was  beyond 
my  means  ; I had  nobody  to  teach  me  the  foundation 
and  beginning. 

Going  along  in  that  way,  thoughts  ot  Marguerite 
and  my  father  would  come  to  me,  sometimes  in  sad- 
ness, sometimes  with  satisfaction.  I would  meditate 
also  on  the  grand  fight  which  the  true  representatives 
were  making  for  the  rights  of  the  plain  people.  That 
would  swell  my  heart ; and  often  I went  home  very 
late,  after  midnight,  without  having  had  one  tedious 
minute. 

Thus  was  my  life  ! Sundays,  instead  of  reading  at 
night,  I would  be  in  Chauvel’s  library  from  seven  in  the 
morning.  This  way  of  living  appeared  to  me  so  much 
the  finer  after  having  suffered  so  much  in  my  child- 
hood, having  been  so  anxious  to  learn,  yet  without  a 
moment  for  instruction,  since  all  my  time  belonged  to 
my  master  ; I considered  myself  very  fortunate. 

When  Master  John  told  me,  in  the  first  days  of  Sep- 
tember, to  write  the  horrors  of  Nancy,  my  letter  was 
nearly  finished,  and  I filled  the  last  pages  with  that 
sad  story.  That  night,  when  I was  done,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  satisfied  at  having  told  all  that  we  knew  ex- 
actly, I opened  a window  to  indulge  my  thoughts. 
The  night  was  pleasant  and  clear.  Looking  at  the  lit- 
tle garden  where  the  shadows  and  the  moonlight  were 
playing,  I noticed  that  the  large  golden  pippins  were 
ripe  ; and  while  thinking  how  pleased  Marguerite  and 
her  father  would  be  to  see  and  taste  the  fine,  juicy 
fruit,  suddenly  I said  to  myself:  “ Why  should  they 
not  taste  them  ? I have  only  to  pick  the  finest  ones, 
put  them  in  leaves,  packed  in  a strong  basket,  in  layers, 
and  send  them  to  Paris  by  the  carrier,  John  Maire;  he 
is  two  weeks  on  the  road,  but  apples  keep  more  than 
two  weeks.” 

The  idea  appeared  to  me  so  fine  that  I thought  ot  it 
all  night,  and  next  day,  while  reading  my  letter  to 
Master  John,  I spoke  to  him  about  it. 

“Why,  Michael,”  he  said,  “your  idea  is  very  good. 
Nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  than  receiving  some- 
thing from  home,  when  anybody  is  far  away.  When 
I was  travelling  as  a journeyman  smith  in  France  in 
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1760,  near  Mezieres,  a comrade  by  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian Weber  came  in  from  Alsace  ; he  had  some  smoked 
sausages  and  meat  balls  in  his  knapsack  ; never  did  I 
get  a greater  treat  than  that  was  at  the  time  ; the  smell 
of  the  firs  tickled  my  nose  ; in  some  way,  I saw  our 
mountains  ; and  I could  have  shed  tears  if  it  had  not 
been  for  my  comrades  who  were  there  joking  and  sing 
ing  at  their  feast.  Tomorrow,  Sunday,  you  must  care- 
fully pick  the  finest  apples  from  ihe  trees  in  Chauvel’s 
orchard,  tor  fallen  fruit  does  not  keep  long  ; you  must 
get  one  of  your  father’s  largest  and  strongest  baskets, 
and  we  will  fill  it,  not  only  with  apples,  but  we’ll  put 
in  a smoked  pig’s  jowl,  which  is  considered  the  most 
delicate  part,  with  five  or  six  good  sausages,  two  bot- 
tles of  white  Alsatian  wine  and  two  bottles  of  red 
Lorraine,  of  the  best  I have  in  the  cellar.  And  do  not 
forget  some  dozens  of  green  walnuts,  for  Chauvel,you 
will  remember,  likes  them  very  much  ; we  could  al- 
ways hear  him  behind  the  stove  crack  some  which  he 
carried  in  his  pocket.  We  shall  put  it  all  in,  only  get 
a large  and  strong  basket.” 

While  talking  about  it  in  this  way,  Master  John  was 
more  and  more  pleased  with  my  idea,  and  concluded 
with  : “ That  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure  we  could 
give  him  ! ” 

I thought  as  he  did,  and  I was  still  more  pleased 
when  I saw  that  he  approved  it.  I do  not  remember  a 
happier  day  than  that  Sunday,  when  early  in  the 
morning,  having  selected  a basket  of  hamper  shape 
from  those  which  my  father  kept  piled  under  the 
stairway,  I carried  it  on  my  shoulder  to  the  Three 
Pigeons  ; and  then,  while  standing  in  the  branches,  I 
picked  the  finest  apples  and  put  them  in  a sack.  No, 
I never  passed  a pleasanter  time,  both  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  the  happiness  of  imagin- 
ing Marguerite  biting  into  them  with  her  pretty,  white 
teeth. 

After  that,  I went  back  of  the  tavern  and  knocked 
walnuts  off  the  large  tree,  and  when  my  pole  made 
them  roll  about  by  dozens,  I said  to  myself  ; “ Old  man 
Chauvel  will  be  pleased.  How  he  will  enjoy  them  !” 

I fancied  to  hear  him  crack  them  and  think:  “Michael 
is  really  a very  good  boy.” 

That  made  me  feel  good,  and  in  my  imagination  I 
answered  : “Yes,  father  Chauvel,  he  is  a good  boy  and 
he  loves  you.  Believe  me,  he  would  lay  down  his  life 
for  you.  Marguerite  will  never  find  anyone  who  will 
love  her  so  much  and  make  her  so  happy  ; it  is  not 
possible.” 

While  those  thoughts  were  running  through  my 
head,  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  . And  I need  not  tell 
you  how  we  packed  it  all  into  our  basket,  for  it  was 
done  as  Master  John  had  said  ; the  jowl  and  meat  balls 
were  at  the  bottom  ; the  apples  in  hay  in  the  middle  ; 
on  them  the  nuts,  unhulled  to  keep  them  fresh;  on  top 
the  bottles  ; and  then  straw  ; the  whole  sewed  up  with 
twine  in  packing  cloth  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Chauvel , 
Representative  in  the  National  Assembly,  No  11  Boulvi  Street , 
Paris.  We  did  it  in  the  large  hall,  Master  John,  Dame 
Catherine,  Nicole  and  I. 


Many  other  patriots,  having  heard  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  send  some  provisions  to  Chauvel,  came  to  ask 
us  to  put  something  from  them  into  our  basket;  smoked 
bacon,  honey  in  the  comb,  fruit,  or  cherry  brandy 
but  it  was  not  possible,  and  we  thanked  them  all ; the 
basket  was  heavy  enough  ; it  weighed  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  ; but  the  big  wagoner  John  Maire, 
who  carried  thousands  of  pounds  in  his  big  ^ix  horse 
wagon,  took  it  all  the  same  ; he  put  it  under  the  wagon 
cover,  and  started  Monday  evening. 

From  that  day  we  waited  for  news  from  Paris,  but 
it  did  not  come  till  the  end  of  September,  and  during 
that  time  how  many  disputes  did  we  have  at  the  Three 
Pigeons  ? 

About  this  time  the  Red  Book , printed  by  order  of 
the  National  Assembly,  came  to  Baraques  for  the  first 
time.  Old  Rigaud,  who  had  gone  to  receive  a smal 
inheritance  at  Toul,  brought  it  from  there,  and  every 
evening  we  were  scanning,  shouting  and  wrangling 
over  it.  From  it  we  knew  that  not  only  the  noble 
officers  had  been  robbing  the  private  soldiers,  but  that 
we  had  all  been  buncoed  for  a long  time  by  the  lords 
at  court,  called  courtiers,  who  were  pilfering,  hand 
over  fist,  in  atrocious  ways.  The  main  stealings  were 
made  in  this  way  : every  time  when  the  deficit  com- 
pelled the  King’s  secretaries  to  raise  a new  loan,  their 
friends,  and  those  of  the  Count  D’Artois,  the  Queen, 
and  the  princes,  down  to  the  lackeys,  were  accounted 
as  lenders  of  a certain  sum  to  the  Treasury,  they  got 
receipts  for  this  amount — it  was  called  a coupon — each 
one  in  proportion  to  his  meanness,  and  without  having 
paid  a farthing.  Afterwards,  we  poor  victims  were 
forced  by  additional  taxes  to  pay  perpetual  interest 
on  sums  which  those  rascals  had  never  lent  to  the  na- 
tion. How  much  money  had  been  stolen  from  us  by 
that  trick  ! It  is  past  calculation. 

Camille  Desmoulins  said  in  his  paper,  that  those 
courtiers  deserved  to  be  hanged  twenty  four  million 
times, because  they  had  robbed  twenty-four  million  poor 
people,  as  it  they  had  picxed  the  money  out  of  their 
pockets;  and  more  shamefully  yet,  for  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  honest  because  they  called  themselves 
Noblemen,  that  everything  was  entrusted  to  them,  and 
they  ran  no  risk  of  being  arrested. 

I have  the  Red  Book,  and  I should  like  to  give  you 
the  particulars  from  it,  but  it  would  be  too  long ; and 
when  once  on  that  chapter,  there  would  be  no  end  to  it. 

Valentine  asserted  that  Chauvel  and  his  friends  had 
invented  the  Red  Book  to  dishonor  our  lords.  What 
can  you  expect?  When  a man  is  blind  by  nature,  you 
might  put  the  sun  up  to  his  nose, and  he  would  not  see 
it  ; all  the  explanations  in  the  world  could  do  nothing 
to  clear  his  sight. 

Also  in  the  same  month  of  September  1790,  Louis 
XVI  dismissed  Necker  ; after  M de  Bonilla’s  victory, 
the  King  thought  he  had  no  further  need  of  him. 
Some  abused  Necker  as  a rascal,  because  he  had  also 
given  pensions  to  his  friends,  and  because  he  had  for 
a long  time  refused  to  deliver  the  Red  Book.  Others, 
like  Master  John,  said  that  the  go~d  and  the  evil  would 
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have  to  be  put  into  the  scales  together,  that  Necker 
had  not  enriched  himself,  as  Cardinal  Brienne  had 
done  ; that  without  the  account  rendered  ot  Necker  in 
1778,  the  Revolution  would  not  have  come  so  soon  ; 
and  that  honest  people  should  bear  that  in  mind. 

I think  he  was  right  ; at  all  events,  after  the  dis- 
missal of  Necker,  Louis  XVI  listened  only  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Revolution  ; they  pushed  him  down  the 
incline  so  fast,  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  he  was  at 
the  edge  of  the  last  ditch. 

But  all  that  will  come  in  later  ; I need  not  speak  of 
it  now. 

I come  back  to  the  month  of  September  1790,  when 
at  last  we  got,  with  a large  bundle  of  papers,  the  an- 
swer from  Marguerite.  Here  it  is  ; I copy  it  word  for 
word  ; for,  apart  from  the  pleasure  I have  in  recalling 
the  pleasant  time  of  my  youth,  everybody  will  better 
see  what  was  then  going  on  at  Paris,  now  they  were 
living  there  ; what  they  thought  about  the  King, 
Bouill6,  the  emigrated  nobles  and  priests,  the  clubs, 
and  the  Natienal  Assembly.  Personally  I could  not 
say  so  much  about  them  myselt. 

“ My  Good  Michael  : 

We  received  your  letter  and  your  basket  of  fruit,  sausages,  and 
wine.  All  gave  us  pleasure,  in  spite  of  the  sad  news  you  tell.  Do 
not  lose  courage  ; on  the  contrary,  the  more  the  aristocrats  do  in 
that  way,  the  sooner  we  shall  get  rid  of  them.  The  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion are  getting  opened  from  day  to  daV,  and  when  the  people  get 
ripe  for  action,  their  distress  will  be  ended. 

My  father  has  so  much  to  do  at  the  Assembly  and  the  Jacobin 
Club,  that  he  desires  me  to  thank  you,  Master  John,  Dame  Cath- 
erine, and  all  those  who  wanted  to  put  anything  into  the  basket. 
I am  glad  to  do  so,  for  I have  had  the  idea  to  write  to  you  for  a long 
time.  In  his  long  letters  of  six  pages,  father  speaks  of  nothing  but 
the  business  ot  the  National  Assembly  and  the  country  ; for  Master 
John,  Letumier,  and  all  the  patriots  at  home  that  is  the  best,  no 
doubt.  But  Dame  Catherine,  Nicole,  and  even  you,  I am  sure, 
would  not  be  sorry  to  know  too,  how  we  live,  where  we  stay,  what 
I am  doing  from  morning  till  evening,  what  butter  and  eggs  are 
worth  in  the  market,  whether  we  get  up  early,  whether  we  meet  in 
the  eveniug — in  fact,  how  and  what  we  are  doing. 

Well,  that  is  just  in  my  head,  and  I am  going  to  tell  you  every- 
thing, so  that  you  may  be,  in  your  mind,  with  us  and  see  the  dif- 
ference between  Baraques  and  Paris.  It  will  take  me  some  time, 
for  I have  seen  it  now  for  fifteen  months,  and  I have  got  my  own 
opinions  about  the  people  here  ; but  never  mind  my  good  Michael, 
you  will  give  me  a hearing  and  I am  going  to  imagine  we  are  chat- 
ting together  behind  the  big  stove  at  the  Three  Pigeons, 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  know  that  we  have  rooms  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  a house  as  high  as  the  big  steeple  at  Haut  Bar  ; and  that 
even  still  above  us  a shoemaker's  family  is  living,  with  windows 
built  out  into  the  roof  like  snuff  boxes  ; they  are  all  the  time  mov- 
ing about,  running  up  and  down,  and  stumbling,  with  their  three 
children.  Every  floor  is  occupied  in  the  same  way  ; one  weaves, 
another  sews,  a third  one  plays  some  musical  instrument,  another 
attends  to  business  for  people — he  has  a sign  on  his  door  : “Master 
Jacques  Pichaud,  constable  at  Justice  Court.”  A winding  stairway, 
like  a corkscrew,  runs  from  top  to  bottom,  slippery  and  gloomy;  all 
the  people  live  close  together  without  knowing  or  bothering  them- 
selves about  each  other,  not  even  noticing  or  speaking  when  pass- 
ing. All  houses  in  Paris  are  like  it.  Below,  m the  street,  retail  and 
wholesale  stores,  and  workshops  succeed  each  other  as  far  as  one 
can  see  ; shoemakers,  grocers,  tinsmiths,  fruit  sellers,  etc. 

The  streets  are  gray,  full  of  black  mud  ; and  the  vehicles — carts, 
drays, trucks,  chaises,  landaus,  hacks,  berlins,  carriages,  some  round, 
some  square  or  long — loaded  with  all  sorts  of  things,  or  with  tall 
lackeys  standing  on  the  foot-board  behind — roll  along  from  morning 


till  night  like  a torrent,  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  a crowd  of  street 
sellers  who  look  up  to  the  windows  for  a wink  from  customers  to 
come  up  ; those  are  the  water  carriers,  old-clothes  men,  vegetable 
dealers  with  little  push-caits,  sellers  of  children’s  toys  and  of  every- 
thing.it  is  possible  to  invent  to  get  your  money.  Here  everything 
is  sold,  and  everything  is  cried;  newsboys,  with  bundles  under  their 
arms,  go  into  the  houses,  enter  the  cafes,  stop  you  at  the  street  cor- 
ners— covered  with  advertisments  in  all  colors — and  hold  their 
papers  up  to  your  face. 

You  hear  all  that  like  a great  noise  that  hums  over  the  whole  city, 
from  early  dawn  aDd  even  before  that  until  midnight  or  ore  or  two 
o clock,  in  the  morning.  It  begins  again  at  three.  Between  two 
and  three  o'clock,  if  you  listen  carefully  at  night,  you  have  a short 
period  of  silence,  if  there  is  hot  a doctor’s  carriage  passing  or  the 
patrol  picking  up  a drunken  man  in  your  street.  Yes,  there  is  a 
little  silence,  but  you  must  not  think  that  it  is  the  rooster's  crowiug 
or  the  barking  of  neighbor  Rigaud’s  dog  wakes  you,  like  at  Bar- 
aques; they  are  peasants’earts  going  to  the  market  close  by,  or  the 
braying  of  a donkey,  or  the  bells  on  the  horses.  All  these  people 
come  from  two  or  three  leagues  around  Paris,  the  men  with  their 
. carts,  and  the  women  sitting  on  their  donkeys  between  baskets  of 
vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  and  other  provisions.  It  is  still  dark  when 
you  hear  them  ; the  whips  crack  ; the  men  shout  “ Gee  ! ” and  it 
grows  louder  until  the  great  din  sets  in  which  lasts  through  the 
day. 

But  now  you  have  but  a small  idea  of  the  stir  and  bustle  of  Paris. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  into  this  city,  where  more  thar  seven 
hundred  thousand  people  of  all  sorts,  from  the  richest  down  to  the 
poorest,  are  living  ; there  are  every  day  about  a buadred  thousand 
more  coming  from  the  near  neighborhood  and  all  parts  of  France, 
to  fill  the  halls,  the  markets,  the  stores  and  the  cellars.  And  for 
that  reason,  distress  is  terrible  here  if  this  traffic  slackens  but  tor  a 
few  days  ; those  who  had  but  bread,  a little  wood,  a little  oil  and 
wine,  have  then  nothing  left ; and  suffering  becomes  so  great  that 
even  in  the  1 everest  winters  in  our  part  of  the  country  you  canaot 
imagine  the  like.  People  overhead,  men,  women  and  children,  may 
be  dying  of  cold  and  hunger  without  your  even  knowing  it.  They 
make  no  complaint,  for  in  this  great  city  nobody  knows  his  neigh- 
bor, and  the  poorest  are  sometimes  the  proudest. 

But  I would  rather  not  talk  to  you  abiut  that,  my  good  Michael. 
We,  too,  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  to  want  and  to  work ; and  when 
we  cannot  help  the  distressed,  it  gives  us  too  much  pain. 

You  have  now  the  rough  outline  of  a large  city  like  Paris.  You 
may  walk  tor  hours  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  in  all  directions,  and 
it  is  always  the  same  ; the  same  gray  houses,  the  same  dirty  streets; 
a little  wider,  a little  narrower,  that  is  all  ; the  same  rows  cf  stores; 
the  same  vehicles  and  the  same  peddlers  crying  their  wares.  Only 
occasionally  you  come  across  a wider  space  with  a fountain,  where 
women  and  water-carriers  crowd  about ; or,  perhaps,  a large  build- 
ing, like  Cardinal  De  Rohan’s  at  Saverne,  or  maybe  a bridge,  a 
market,  a theatre— all  have  the  same  wretched  looks.  In  winter, 
the  mud  is  ankle-deep,  the  snow  is  continually  melting  the  fog 
veils  everything,  gloom  overcomes  you  even  at  the  open  hearth  fire. 
It  is  not  like  at  home  with  us,  where  the  lovely  snow  lies  on  the 
hedges  and  the  trees,  where  the  white*  light  dazzles,  and  the  biting 
frost  bids  you  to  run,  to  exercise  and  to  warm  you  up  by  stepping 
on  the  hard  ground.  Everything  is  fog  ; it  runs  on  the  window- 
lights,  it  goes  to  the  very  bones  ; and  daylight  is  so  gray  that  at 
high  noon  it  looks  like  evening  twilight  In  summer,  we  are  chok- 
ing with  dust  and  bad  smells. 

What  I am  telling  you  is  the  simple  truth.  Without  the  courage 
necessary  to  defend  and  maintain  his  rights,  a person  could  not  live 
in  such  a city— at  least,  I would  not.  My  father  pays  attention 
only  to  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  to  motions,  speeches  at  the  clubs, 
and  newspaper  articles.  ne  cares  no  more  for  one  house  than 
another,  no  more  for  snow  than  for  rain  or  sunshine,  and  finds 
everything  all  rght,  provided  that  business  moves  along  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  Therefore,  since  we  have 
been  at  Paris,  I alone  have  to  attend  to  all  housekeeping  matters, 
pay  all  bills,  receive  money  go  to  market,  mend,  give  out  the 
washing,  keep  accounts  , and  when  I say  anything  to  him  about  it. 
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e replies:  “Very  good  ....  very  good  ....  I have  not  the 
ime  to  think  of  everything  ....  Tell  me  about  it  by  and  by.  . . . 
We  have  a meeting  this  evening.  I must  see  the  papers  ; I must 
think  about  the  introduction  of  trial  by  jury,  or  about  the  issue  of 
assignat  money.  Let  me  alone,  Marguerite.”  Andlsee>in  his 
ace  that  I must  say  no  more  to  him.  for  when  things  do  not  go  ac- 
ording  to  his  ideas  in  the  Assembly,  he  worries  and  might  make 
himself  sick  about  them. 

But  on  those  days  when  everything  moves  along  well,  he  takes 
me  to  the  theatre,  or  perhaps  to  the  Jacobin  Club  or  the  National 
Assembly,  in  the  galleries.  I am  obliged  to  put  <pn  my  best,  with 
my  little  hat,  with  muslin  trimmings  and  the  national  cockade  at 
the  side.  He  takes  my  arm  and  introduces  me  to  the  patriots  say- 
ing : “ This  is  my  daughter  ! ” 

I know  them  all : M.  Danton,  M.  Desmoulins,  M.  Feron,  M.  Robes- 
pierre, M Antoine  (of  Metz),  all  ! . . . . But  these  things  will  come 
in  later.  I am  coming  back  to  my  housekeeping  ; for  Dame  Cath- 
erine and  Nicole,  that  is  the  first  chapter,  and  I do  not  want  to 
leave  out  anything  while  I am  at  it. 

THE  GREA  T M YSTER  Y. 


BY  ERNEST  H.  CROSBY. 


I. 

It  does  not  satisfy  your  philosophy. 

What  is  this  energy  oozing- up  into  our  being? 

Does  it  grow,  develop,  evolve  unguided,  unpropelled? 

Struggling  on  blindly  from  dead,  dark  beginnings 
in  old  choas  towards  some  central  radiant  fulfilment 
in  the  far  away  ages  to  be  ? 

Is  my  consciousness  and  yours  its  highest  point  to- 
day ? 

Does  it  nowhere  else  feel  itself,  know  itself  ? 

Is  God  then  still  to  be  waited  for  ? 

Nay.  nay,  this  cannot  be. 

II. 

Ah,  we  who  thread  our  narrow  way  through  the  in- 
finite real, 

Who  must  see  in  succession  even  the  tiny  portions 
that  we  do  see, 

Who  name  our  little  journey  “time”  and  put  the 
past  before  the  future  because  we  entered  by  the  one 
door  and  are  hastening  on  to  the  other. 

What  do  we  know  of  eternity? 

III. 

That  which  is  growing  is  also  full-grown. 

That  which  is  prophesied,  is. 

The  dream  of  the  seer  is  more  solid  than  earth. 

The  end  was  attained  long,  long  ago  and  the  begin- 
ning is  yet  to  come. 

Like  shuttles  our  little  lives  go  on  forever  weaving 
the  web  and  woof  of  the  real ; 

Yet  forever  the  ideal  was,  filling  the  all. 

Though  no  man  hath  seen  the  Father  at  any  time, 

Still  His  infinite  self  consciousness  inhabiteth  eter- 
nity, 

And  eternally  saith,  “ I am.” 

IV. 

Round  the  citadel  of  the  eternal  self-hood  we  are 
bivouacked, 

Most  of  us  asleep  at  our  posts,  unmindful  of  our  great 
task  to  gain  a foothold  there. 
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Only  here  and  there  a stray  company  look  for  a 
breach. 

And  succeeding  only  by  reversing  'their  outer  na- 
tures, • 

Abandoning  all  they  have  hitherto  lived  for, 

Losing  their  life  to  find  it. 

The  clinging,  §ocial,  pliant  Hindoo  cuts  himself  off 
from  his  fellows  and  lives  as  a hermit, 

Strengthening  his  will  until  it  becomes  superhuman. 
Mastering  his  thoughts  and  desires,  treading  his 
body  in  the  dust, 

At  last  passing  in  for  a time,  feeling  the  divine 
warm  air  surging  about  him, 

Retaining  only  enough  of  self  to  hold  the  ineffable  joy. 
The  feeble  thus  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
force. 

His  self  centred,  self-reliant  brother  of  the  West 
meanwhile  denies  his  outer  nature  too, 

More  slowly  but  .more  surely  seeking  admittance, 
Forgetting  himself,  merging  himself  in  his  fellows, 
striving  to  love  his  neighbor, 

Moving  thus  indirectly  on  the  stronghold, 

Destined  perhaps  to  find  the  draw  bridge  down,  the 
doors  wide  open, 

The  power  of  love  supreme  where  will  could  but  win 
a doubtful,  transitory  victory. 

1 V. 

And  in  the  moment  of  success  in  East  and  West 
alike,  the  mysterty  of  sex  strangelv  suggests  itself 
The  union  of  God  and  man  in  some  way  recalling 
the  union  of  man  and  woman  ; 

The  same  experience  recorded  m the  earliest  days 
and  typified  in  tabernacle  and  temple ; 

Jehovah  jealous  of  Israel,  his  spouse  ; — 

Osiris,  the  vine-grower,  Isis,  the  giver  of  corn  lead- 
ing the  Egyptian  mysteries  hand  m hand  , — 

Bacchus  and  Ceres,  wine  and  bread,  wedded  at 
Eleusis  ; — 

Christ  and  the  Church,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride, 
again  represented  in  the  same  elements  at  the  great 
Christain  feast — 

Sex  too  at  the  centre  of  the  Bramin  worship  ; 

Saint  and  adept  detecting  the  same  passion  in  their 
religion, 

Sex  in  spite  of  all  science  a great  mystery, 

Felt  today  in  the  sense  of  shame  in  his  own  person 
by  the  philosopher  himself  who  would  sweep  all  mys- 
teries away  and  all  religion  with  them. 

VI. 

Howbeit,  this  is  our  goal,  to  be  put  in  touch  with 
the  univeral  consciousness,  to  find  the  hidden  living: 
bond  between  all,  beneath  all, 

To  recall  the  primal  oneness,  to  realize  the  unity 
that  is  and  ever  shall  be — 

To  know  that  whatever  grand  culmination  the  ages 
hold  in  store, 

The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.l 
This  is  the  realty  behind  our  little  Socialisms  and 
Communisms, 

This  the  essence  of  religion  and  of  life. 
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MAN. 

“And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image.” 

What  has  become  of  that  lost  type? 

If  we  could  see  it  now  re  appearing,  how  would  that 
first  ideal  compare  with  yours  and  mine  ? 

In  thousands  of  men  and  women,  martyrs,  heroes, 
sages,  poets,  artisans,  ploughmen,  seamen,  soldiers, 
criminals  and  outlaws, 

We  may  gather  his  scattered  linaments  and  recon- 
struct him. 

He  must  have  the  innocence  and  humility  of  the 
saint,  the  power  of  self  conquest  of  the  ascetic,  the 
broad  vision  ot  the  seer,  the  loving  kindness  of  the 
lover  ot  men, 

The  unquestioning  devotion  to  quiet  usefulness  of 
the  laborer,  the  submission  and  the  contempt  for  dan- 
ger of  the  sailor  and  trooper. 

He  must  show  the  nonchalance  of  the  gambler,  and 
the  easy  manners  of  the  dissipated  man  of  the  world. 

He  must  feel  the  absolute  freedom,  the  revolt  against 
all  external  unassimilated  law,  of  the  felon,  the  An- 
archist and  the  atheist. 

He  must  be  endowed  with  all  the  intelligence, 
strength,  vigor  and  energy  of  the  unscrupulous  cap- 
tain of  industry,  who  relentlessly  moulds  the  social 
forces  to  his  will. 

His  must  be  the  ambition,  self  sufficiency  and  com- 
mand of  the  proud  ruler  of  a^mied  states. 

He  must  wield  all  the  power  of  selfishness  and  hate 
under  the  complete  sway  of  an  infinite  compassion 
and  love. 

He  must  control  these  sinister  forces  in  himself  as 
a Greek  demi-god  firmly  planted  on  the  back  of  an  un- 
ruly stallion. 

There  is  no  man  nor  woman  living  who  cannot  con- 
tribute some  trait  to  the  ideal,  comprehensive  man. 

There  is  no  human  note,  high  or  low,  which  has  not 
its  place  in  the  wide  scale  of  his  being. 

We  are  busy  today  fashioning  this  divine  creature, 

For  the  sun  has  not  yet  gone  down  on  the  sixth  cre- 
ative day. 

The  sabbath  of  rest  is  still  to  come,  if  it  ever  comes, 

For  the  Father  worketh  even  until  now,  and  we 
work. 

And  we  are  His  conscious  partners  in  creating  man 
in  His  own  image 


DEATH. 

I. 

Hail,  cleansing,  purifying  Death  ! 

I see  you  as  a pretty,  red  cheeked  house  maid,  with 
neat  white  cap  and  trim  apron, 

Cheerily  singing  at  your  work  as  you  dust  and  clean 
and  scrub  the  good  old  house  of  Life, 

Sweeping  together  the  rubbish  and  quietly  putting 
it  out  at  the  door, 

Where  it  will  find  new  surroundings  and  be  no  long- 
er filth. 

What  could  we  do  without  you,  poor  dirt-excreting, 
disease-breeding  mortals  that  we  are  ? 
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What  would  become  of  us  if  we  did  not  at  last  fall 
under  your  grateful  ministrations  ? 

And  who  can  tell  how  often  we  may  have  need  of 
them  ? 

II. 

I wait  for  you,  dear  sister  confidently,  fearlessly. 

I seem  to  recognize  you. 

I am  half  persuaded  that  I have  met  you  before. 

When  you  come  toward  me  with  your  pail  and  soap 
and  water,  may  your  song  be  of  the  merriest. 

I will  not  turn  away  from  you. 

You  will  lay  hold  of  me  firmly  but  tenderly  too,  I 
am  sure. 

Who  knows  ? Perhaps  you  may  even  kiss  me  on  the 
forehead. 

III. 

And  in  the  hereafter  how  shall  we  look  baek  at  you, 
sister  ? 

Will  it  not  be  as  at  a kindly,  bustling,  gossipy  mid- 
wife, 

Who  ushered  us  into  life  and  was  proud  of  our 
weight  and  gave  us  our  first  bath  and  put  on  the  new 
clothes  that  were  waiting  for  us? 


“ POPULAR  LOAN " A CONSPIRACY. 


BY  JOHN  R.  PARKS. 


There  is  no  necessity  for  a “ loan  ” now  and  never 
has  been  nor  never  will  be.  If  the  government  has 
the  authority  to  issue  money  of  gold  and  silver,  it  can 
issue  also  money  on  paper,  for  it  is  a logical  conclusion 
that  value  in  any  kind  of  money  depends  on  authority 
and  not  on  the  mythical  ‘ intrinsic  value.”  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  as  a debt 
payer,  tax  payer, trade  medium  and  all  uses  for  money, 
has  seen  no  fluctuations  in  sympathy  with  the  value 
of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made.  For  all  uses  as 
money,  it  has  been  as  stable  as  gold,  and  all  that  in  de- 
fiance of  the  fact  that  the  silver  dollar  is  not  redeem- 
able by  this  country  in  any  one  thing,  either  gold, 
paper,  horses,  cattle,  wheat  or  land,  the  whole  value 
resting  on  the  one  thing,  authority.  It  is  also  logical  that 
the  greenback  note  is  based  on  the  same  authority 
as  the  constitution  from  which  the  power  to  make 
money  is  derived  ; does  not  restrict  Congress  to  any 
one  or  more  materials,  but  it  has  power  to  fix  the 
value  to  all  foreign  coin.  We  know  that  the  Congress 
did  issue  a legal  tender  paper  money,  and  the  law  was 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court , and,  better  still,  it  was 
sustained  by  the  people  ; and  it  has  always  remained 
at  a par  or  face  value  in  all  commercial  transactions, 
at  home  or  abroad,  without  any  reference  to  the  myth- 
ical reserve  of  gold  in  the  treasury  for  its  “ redemp- 
tion.” Why  do  men  hug  such  a delusion  as  redemption 
of  one  kind  of  money  by  another  kind  of  money  when 
the  value  of  the  redeemer  depends  for  its  value  on  the 
same  primal  source,  authority , and  nothing  else.  It 
looks  like  so  plain  a proposition  as  more  money  makes 
higher  prices  for  products , and  less  money  makes  lower 
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prices  for  products  would  be  seen  and  understood  by 
“the  wayfaring  man  though  a fool.”  We  have  as 
much  right  to  depose  John  D.  Rockefeller,  who  places 
a tax  for  revenue  on  our  lights,  or  Havemeyer,  who 
places  a similar  tax  on  our  sugar,  as  our  forefathers 
had  to  depose  King  George  III  for  placing  a tax  on  our 
business  for  like  purposes. 

The  proposition  for  a popular  loan  is,  and  can  not 
otherwise  be  any  thing,  but  a conspiracy,  to  make  a 
debt  which  is  not  necessary  at  all  and  then  tax  the 
business  of  the  country  to  pay  it  with  interest  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  non  producers  who  hold  it. 

I desire  the  privilege  in  the  fearless  Twentieth 
Century  to  pronounce  my  ultimatum.  I will  not  vote 
for  any  man  for  Congress,  or  the  legislature  to  elect  a 
Senator, or  for  President  who  will  not  positively  pledge 
himself  to  oppose  the  issuing  of  bonds  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Bonds  are  slavery, and  furthermore  are  not 
necessary  under  any  circumstances,  and  “as  for  me  and 
my  house”  we  are  anti-slavery  citizens  true  to  name, 
whilemany  men  withaliein  their  mouths  have  claimed 
to  be  anti  slavery  men  but  in  ignorance  or  stupidity 
have  voted  and  sustained  a great  war  debt  to  be  paid  by 
their  posterity,  while  true  political  economy  would  is- 
sue a legal  tender  money,  the  hand  maid  of  Justice, tor  all 
outlays  which  ought  to  fall  as  well  on  concealed 
wealth  as  on  active  useful  enterprise. 


Literature. 


Sonia  Kovalevsky  : was  ich  mit  ihr  zusammen  erlebt  habe  und 

WAS  SIE  MIR  UBER  SICH  SELBST  MITGETEILT  HAT.  Von  Anna 

Charlotte  Lt filer.  Herzogin  von  Cajanello.  Leipzig:  Reclam. 

Sonia  Kovalevsky  is  called  a vile  woman,  a sinful  woman  and  an 
unnatural  woman  by  the  classes  whose  condemnation  is  a title  to 
respect.  After  her  death  a few  years  ago  a chorus  of  vituperation 
went  up  against  her  until  it  was  perceived  that  detraction  would 
merely  spread  her  fame.  So  a conspiracy  of  silence  was  formed. 
The  truth  about  Sonia  Kovalevsky  is  that  she  was  a brilliant  and 
gifted  woman  who  revolted  fiercely  against  the  subjection  of  her 
sex  by  the  present  social  system.  Her  whole  life,  in  fact,  was  a 
strenuous  rebellion  against  injustice,  as  women  knew  it.  Her  genius 
can  no  longer  be  disputed.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudices  of  her 
own  circle,  a narrow  one  in  St.  Petersburg,  she  acquired  for  her- 
self a liberal  education  and  in  early  womanhood  had  raised  her- 
self to  eminence  as  one  of  the  brilliant  mathematicians  of  Europe. 
Her  talen  s won  for  her  a call  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Stockholm,  where  her  lectures  speedily  doubled 
the  number  of  students.  Her  place  in  the  literature  of  science  will 
be  maintained  by  her  treatises  on  equations  and  logarithms.  Her 
novels,  while  not  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  born  story  teller,  are 
still  worthy  of  praise.  But  above  all  Sonia  Kovalevsky  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a prophetess  of  the  emancipation  of  woman. 
The  fact  that  she  lived  her  creed  instead  of  proclaiming  it  merely 
is  responsible  for  the  abuse  heaped  upon  her  by  the  mock  heroic  re- 
spectable. 

The  volume  before  us  is  an  account  of  this  interesting  character 
by  her  most  intimate  friend — a stury  of  what  befell  the  two  together 
and  a statement  of  Sonia  Kovalevsky’s  views  of  life,  society  and 
problems  of  the  age.  It  is  aloO,  in  a way,  a biography.  The  Duchess 
of  Cajanello  is  herself  dead  and  her  account  of  her  friend  was  but 
partially  published  during  the  life  time  of  the  Duchess.  The  two 
shared  the  rad  cal  opinions  which  only  Sonia  had  the  courage  to 
1 .ve  up  to.  The  treatment  in  this  book  is  whnt  the  Germans  call 


“ dicterisch,”  that  is,  after  the  plan  of  a story.  Sonia  is  introduced 
to  us  in  the  first  chapter  as  a maiden  of  seventeeen,  living  a simple 
life  in  St.  Petersburg.  At  that  time  there  was  a general  movement 
among  the  youth  of  P.ussia  for  freedom,  new  ideas,  social  emanci- 
pation. How  the  movement  drew  Sonia  within  its  influence,  how 
she  went  to  study  in  Germany,  the  development  of  her  radical  views 
of  society  and  all  the  relations  of  life — these  things  are  told  in  a 
brilliant  and  able  way.  We  eannet  in  this  place  present  our  views 
of  the  career  thus  outlined.  It  contains  too  many  lesions  for  the 
social  reformer  and  it  is  too  rich  in  meanings  for  everybody  to  be 
dismissed  in  a paragraph.  It  must  suffice  for  the  present  to  say 
that  Sonia  Kovalevsky  was  one  of  those  grand  and  rare  natures 
whose  very  superiority  to  their  detractors  constitutes  their  chief  of- 
fense. No  upholder  of  the  rights  of  woman— rights  m re  often 
talked  about  by  the  sex  than  acted  upon — can  withhold  honor  from 
this  heroine. 


NO  TES. 


The  referendum  in  California  is  treated  in  a very  instructive 
pap  r in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  by  Samuel  E.  Mnffet. 
He  writes  that  the  suspicious  vigilance  of  tbe  people  never  tolerates 
anything  that  appears  to  cover  a “job.”  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  which  always  controls  the  legislature  when  this 
seems  to  be  worch  while,  undertook,  in  1885,  to  secure  a change  in 
the  methods  of  taxation  bv  which  it  would  be  taxed  on  its  income 
instead  of  its  property.  There  was  no  trouble  in  getting  a two- 
thirds  vote  of  each  house  of  the  legislature  in  favor  of  the  necessary 
amendment ; but  when  the  measure  came  before  the  people  only 
9,992  citizens,  or  just  about  the  number  of  employees  of  the  corpor- 
ation, voted  in  its  favor,  while  123  173  voted  against  it.  The  writer 
of  the  paper  sums  up  by  saying  that  the  referendum — it  is  not  a 
referendum  in  the  full  sense  of  the  institution,  by  the  way — deals 
with  the  most  substantial  interests  of  the  community,  and  through 
its  agency  the  opportunities  for  mischief  open  to  legislative  caprice 
and  corruption  are  narrowing  year  by  year.  Impatient  reformers 
become  disheartened  because  everything  is  not  accomplished  at 
once,  but  no  general  election  passes  without  the  correction  of  some 
abuse  in  government  or  the  achievement  of  some  positive  advance. 

There  are  now  a great  many  co  operative  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ductive associations  in  France,  conducted,  for  the  most  part,  on 
strictly  Socialistic  principles.  A study  of  them  has  been  made  by 
Arthur  Fontaine,  of  the  Labor  Bureau  at  Paris,  under  the  title 
“ Les  Associations  Ouvrieres  de  Production.”  Commenting  upon 
this  volume,  the  Revue  de  Paris  says  it  demonstrates  that  the 
members  of  such  associations  Lave  been  compelled  by  their  prac- 
tical experience  to  depart  materially  from  the  theories  of  Robert 
Owen  and  Buchez.  It  adds,  however,  that  this  departure  is  due  to 
the  pressure  of  existing  economic  conditions  and  it  infers  that  had 
the  social  system  under  which  we  live  been  more  favorable,  the 
success  of  such  enterprises  would  have  been  even  greater  than  the 
results  indicate.  As  it  is,  their  success  has  been  very  great,  and 
thousands  of  Socialists  are  members. 

Low  wages  and  strikes  in  Japan  are  touched  upon  by  Professor 
Bernard  Moses  in  the  Journal  of  Political  1 conomy.  He  says 
the  laborers  of  the  Mikado’s  empire  are  already  showing  strong 
faith  in  strikes.  Moreover,  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  enter- 
tain great  respect  for  their  own  individual  judgments,  under  all  cir- 
cumstauces,  furnishes  good  ground  for  the  opinion  that  the  strike 
will,  for  yet  a number  of  years,  continue  to  be  a favorite  weapon  of 
Japanese  laborers. 

The  posthumous  romance  by  William  Morris  “ The  Sundering 
Flood,”  is  made  the  subject  of  a very  elaborate  review  in  the  cur- 
rent Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  * After  devoting  several  pages  to  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  story  itself,  the  great  French  period  cd 
passes  to  a consideration  of  the  Socialism  ar  d the  personality  of 
Morris.  One  may  well  be  surprised,  it  remarks,  that  a great  poet, 
like  Morris,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  English  Socialism,  the  creator 
of  an  artistic  school,  should  have  been  willing  to  spend  so  much 
time  acd  trouble  in  the  production  of  a rcure  tale  for  children.  But 
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then,  we  are  told,  William  Morris  never  had  any  other  object  than 
to  amuse  himself.  Neither  his  poems  or  his  Socialism  nor  his  de- 
corative art  had,  at  bottom,  anv  object  more  serious  than  his  tales 
ot  the  adventures  of  Osberne  Wulfgrimson.  The  Socialists  of  Eng- 
land were  themselves  not  long  in  finding  this  fact  out.  M.  de 
Wyzewa,  who  writes  all  this,  says  that  English  Solialists  themselves 
spoke  to  him  with  disdain  of  William  Morris  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  “News  from  Nowhere.”  For,  says  M.  de  Wyzewa,  the 
Socialists  did  not  fail  to  detect,  beneath  tde  organizer  of  meetings 
the  president  of  co-operative  societies  and  the  apostle,  the  poet  pure 
and  simple,  who  saw  in  the  doctrine  of  Karl  Marx  only  a pretext 
for  beautiful  dreams  and  amusing  manifestations  (de  beaux  r§ves 
et  des  manifestations  amusantev).  And  if  they  were  on  their  guard 
against  him,  if  they  took  his  money  more  readily  than  his  advice, 
it  was  not  as  he  believed,  because  they  knew  he  was  rich,  but  be- 
cause they  suspected  that  he  did  not  seek  in  Socialism  the  same 
pleasure  they  did  themselves  They  sought  power, fortune  or  fame, 
and  as  for  him  he  sought  only  amusement.  But  his  Socialism  was 
sincere  as  fully  as  and  even  m >re  than  theirs.  The  fact  is  especi°lly 
evident  in  this  posthumous  romance  which  proves,  if  proof  were 
wanting,  that  be  looked  upon  it  in  particular  as  a means  of  escaping 
the  vulgarity  and  the  ugliness  of  his  time.  With  which  conclusion 
M.  de  Wyzewa  dismisses  the  subject.  What  have  the  English  So- 
cialists to  say  to  that  ? 

What  would  have  happened  if  Commodore  Dewey  had  failed  to 
wipe  out  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philippines  may  be  inferred  from 
what  the  London  Spectator  has  to  say  of  the  international  effect  of 
the  war.  Germany,  it  says,  is  bHng  eaten  up  by  her  millions  and  the 
lands  which  would  hold  them — South  America — are  closed  10  pro- 
tec American  reversionary  interests.  Brazil  would  hold  five  Ger- 
man populations  and  is  protected  from  invasion  only  by  the  long 
shadow  which  the  great  Republic  casts  all  down  the  western  contin- 
ent. If  that  shadow  i->  lifted. if  that  is  it  becomes  clear  that  tne  United 
States  is  at  sea  only  an  ordinary  power  with  which  another  firs 
cla^s  power  can  contend  on  equal  terms,  Spanish  America  will  be 
insecure.  All  will  remember  how,  when  the  union  seemed  about 
to  be  divide  1 , Napoleon  rushed  for  Mexico,  and  Napoleon  had  no 
motives  half  as  strong  as  those  which  would  impel  William  II  to 
rush  for  Brazil,  where  the  German  settlers  alone  would  furnish  him 
with  a reasonably  poweiful  army.  France  wants  her  bit  of  Brazil 
too,  very  much  and,  in  short  if  the  prowess  of  Spain  diminished 
the  terror  of  the  western  republic,  transmarine  an  bitions  would 
wake  up  in  a very  dangerous  way.  South  America,  as  we  have  often 
warred  Americans,  is  the  great  prize  of  the  future,  a prize  terribly 
attractive  to  nations.  A grea  many  new  problems  and  sources  Of 
contention  aDd  p ilitical  obj  tes  of  desire  would,  we  may  be  certain 
be  at  once  presented  if  Spain  were  to  reveal  at  sea  such  unexpected 
strength  that  America  could  maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine  ooly  as 
regards  countries  to  which  she  had  access  by  land.  The  Spectator 
said  all  this,  of  course,  before  Dewey  reached  the  Philippines. 

The  humbug  ai  d absurdity  of  the  b >ok  reviewing  in  American 
“ literary  papers”  is  well  illustrated  by  the  account  which  the  Lite . 
rary  World,  of  Boston,  gives  of  “Anarchism  ” the  new  work  by 
the  G man  thinker  writing  under  the  name  ot  Z-nker.  The  Lite- 
rary World  never,  of  course,  heard  of  “ Zenker”  before,  but  it 
fam  barly  alludes  to  him  as  “ Mr.  Zenker.”  I1  says  that  “ his  book 
is,  in  fact  the  one  volume  on  tbesuhj  c in  our  language  deserving 
attention.”  It  was  written  by  “ Zenker”  in  German  and  in  Ger- 
manv,  and  the  edition  that  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Literary 
World  s an  Engbsh  translation  issved  by  the  Putnams  ai  d the 
uuhaopy  Literary  World  is  quite  ignorant  of  t he  circu  mstances. 
Imm  diately  after  this  a rocity  the  Literary  World  perpetrates 
another  one.  Augustin  C<  urnot,  it  gravely  remarks,  “ wa  the  re. 
viewer  in  modern  times  of  mathematical  economics  and  his  work> 
a* ter  long  neglect,  is  now  tighly  prized  by  the  leading  economists 
of  the  day.”  We  think  we  hear  the  Homeric  laughter.  Or  another 
page,  the  Literary  a orld . speaking  of  Eiward  Bellamy,  remarks 
that  ‘ his  r covery  is  regarded  as  hopeless.”  So  is  the  English  of 
the  Literary  World 

Can  the  war  of  classes  be  avoided  and  by  what  means  ? This 


question  is  dealt  with  in  a book  by  Leon  Poinsard  that  is  attracting 
attention  in  Paris.  The  author  makes  a plea  for  more  education 
and  more  economic  freedom  for  the  masses. 
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Whatever  may  happen  nearer  h'  me,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  great 
event  of  the  war  happened  in  the  Philippines.  Their  capture  in  so 
brilliant  a way  by  Dewev  is  likely  to  profoundly  modify  the  whole 
course  of  our  history  and  to  introduce  a factor  of  vast  importance 
into  our  economic,  social  and  political  life.  Perhaps  the  attention 
of  the  country  will  next  be  directed  towards  events  at  P >rto  Rico 
or  in  the  Atlantic  but  those  events,  while  perhaps  on  a vaster  scale, 
cannot  be  more  far-reaching  than  Dewey’s  exploit. 

* * 

Already  a formidable  party  is  insisting  upon  the  permanent  re- 
tention of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  our  government.  It  seems  to 
us,  at  this  writing,  that  this  party  will  prevail.  The  avowed  motive 
of  this  party  is  tie  exploitation  of  the  islands  after  the  fashion  of 
of  the  exploitation  of  India  by  England.  What  gives  this  party  an 
advantage  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  a surrender  of  the  islands  to 
Spain  again  is  not  to  be  thought  of  owing  to  the  scandalous  char- 
acter of  the  Spanish  colonial  system.  But  if  we  do  not  surrender 
them  to  Spain  to  whom  can  we  surrender  them?  It  is  s^iid  that 
Japan  would  like  to  get  them  but  Japan  is  barred  because  she  is  a 
heathen  power  and  all  the  other  European  powers  are  barred  be- 
cause of  their  mutual  jealousies. 

* * 

The  whole  situation,  therefore,  seems  to  indicate  that  th"  party 
favorable  to  permanent  American  possession  of  the  Philippines  will 
prevail.  And  if  it  does  prevail  a great  departure  will  have  been 
made  from  traditional  American  policy.  Nor  can  we  help  thinking 
that  the  Monroe  doctrine — with  which  we  sympathize  and  which 
gained  so  tremendous  a victory  in  the  Venezuela  matter — may  be 
seriously  imperilled  if  we  are  to  go  into  the  old  world  as  a colonia 
power.  The  Monroe  doctrine  has  rested  upon  our  non-interventio 
in  old  world  affairs. 

* * 

However,  what  concerns  us  just  now  is  the  effect  which  our  re 
tention  of  the  Philippines — which  we  provisionally  take  for  grante 
— wnl  have  upon  the  destinies  of  the  reform  movement  in  thiscoun 
try.  The  effect  will  be  decided  for  it  will  necessitate  a c implet 
change  in  the  methods  of  those  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  th 
competitive  social  system. 

* * 

There  are  various  reasons  for  this.  The  first  of  them  will  be  the 
transformation  of  our  political  life  from  a matter  of  domestic  pilicy 
to  a matter  of  imperial  policy.  All  the  issues  now  before  the  peo- 
ple will  be  changed  completely.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  will  be 
the  completion  of  a large  navy  in  order  that  we  may  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  the  first  class  powers  of  Europe.  Of  course,  we  cannot 
lay  claim  to  any  superior  sources  of  information  in  the  matter,  but 
it  seems  to  be  established  that  when  this  war  is  over  and  even  be- 
fore it  is  over,  there  will  be  inaugurated  a system  of  naval  con- 
struction quite  without  a parallel  in  our  history.  We  can  easily  make 
ourselves  the  third  naval  power  in  the  world  before  many  years. 
Nor  can  we  see  what  there  is  to  prevent  us  ranking  immediately 
nt  xt  to  England  in  ten  years  it  we  please. 

* * 

The  attention  of  the  whole  country  has  been  very  markedly 
drawn  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  E igland  during  the  present  war. 
It  is  perhaps  'rue  that  the  American  feeling  for  Englai  d has  grown 
very  much  warmer  since  th  s contest  with  Spain  broke  out  But 
what  is  d ffi  ult  to  und  rstand  is  the  cool  assump  ion  of  the  finan- 
cial interests  that  we  should  feel  very  thankful  to  Eogla  d.  as  if  she 
were  doing  us  a favor.  Now  England's  reputation  is  not  exactly 
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that  of  a prodigal  parent  and  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  in  the 
enormous  British  financial  interests  in  the  United  States  a motive 
tor  the  present  attitude  of  England. 

* * 

Let  us  suppose  for  a moment  that  in  this  crisis  the  British  govern- 
ment joined  the  continental  European  powers  in  an  intervention  in 
behalf  of  Spain.  The  result  would  be  financially  ruinous  to  Eng- 
land. If  we  got  the  wo’stof  it  British  capital  to  the  tune  of  mil- 
lions would  go  to  perdition.  This  country  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Our  financial  destiny  is  set- 
tled in  London  and  our  general  internal  policy  is  decided  in  London 
ltkewise.  The  financial  magnates  in  Englatd,  who  own  the  west- 
ern railroads  and  who  have  such  heavy  interests  in  all  our  large 
corporations  are  the  very  men  who  dictate  the  policy  ot  Loid  Sal- 
isbury. Tbey  are  not  likely  to  let  the  continent  of  Europe  combine 
for  our  destruction. 

* * 

It  is  certainly  true  that  England  has  done  us  more  than  one  good 
turn  since  this  war  began.  It  is  apparently  the  truth  that  shortly 
before  hostilities  were  formally  begun  the  continental  powers  bad 
agreed  to  make  a combined  naval  demonstration  in  European 
waters  of  so  formidab'e  a character  that  in  the  face  of  it  we  could 
not  have  dreamed  of  even  getting  at  Cuba.  But  England  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  movement  and  the  scheme  fell  through. 
There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  we  would  nave  been  “held 
up”  by  the  continental  powers  had  not  England  vetoed  the  plan. 

* * 

Of  course,  it  is  very  fortunate  for  us  that  England,  the  first 
naval  power  of  the  world  and  the  absolute  mistress  of  the  seas, 
should  have  been  on  our  side.  But  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
be  that  England  is  on  our  side  simp!e  because  it  is  to  her  interest 
to  be  on  our  side.  Imagine  the  tremendous  loss  England  would 
sustain  111  the  impossible  contingency  of  our  conquest  by  France  ! 

* *• 

But  this  view  of  the  case  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  financial 
magnates  “ God  bless  old  England  ! " shouts  one  of  the  organs  of 
the  money  power  in  this  city.  “ Blood  is  thicker  than  water.”  We 
may  add  that  money  is  thicker  than  both.  The  bonds  of  brotherly 
love  are  strong,  but  they  are  as  nothing  to  the  chords  of  natural  af- 
fection binding  those  whose  financial  interests  are  as  one.  Old 
England  is  evidently  lookirg  to  the  security  of  her  mortgage  upon 
the  United  States. 

* * 

To  resume.  When  we  have  built  our  great  navy  and  are  ruling 
the  Pail  p lines,  there  will  be  a tremendous  demand  for  the  “open- 
ng  up  ’ of  South  America.  The  corpi  ra'ions  and  the  c mtractors 
nd  the  spectators  and  all  the  other  cormorants  will  swoop  down 
pon  the  con  inent  to  the  ^uth  of  us  like  vultures.  The  minds  of 
he  people  will  be  directed  upon  things  far  away  from  home  and 
the  United  States  that  we  know  will  become  a sort  of  England. 
And  England  will  take  goo!  care  that  we  are  a tail  to  her  kite. 

* * 

Will  the  destinies  of  Socialism  be  aff  c ed  by  all  this?  Undoubt- 
edly. We  are  not  prepared  to  say  precisely  how  they  will  be  affect- 
ed but  we  think  we  see  a hint  in  all  this  as  to  the  character  of  our 
p >li  ics  in  the  future.  There  will  be  on  one  sid^  a party  demand- 
ing an  inp  rial  policy  and  a great  navy  to  carry  it  out,  and  on  the 
other  si'le  a party  insisting  upon  a faithful  adherence  to  the  old 
tradi'ional  policy  ot  the  fa’ hers  of  the  republic.  T us  purely  nom- 
inal aspect  of  the  political  pioblem  will  serve  as  a convenient  cloak 
to  cover  seneme-  of  the  • xploiters.  The  people  will  be  robbed  r ght 
and  left.  The  laboring  classes  will  bear  the  burdens  while  the  cap- 
italists line  their  pocs  ^ts  with  the  plunder  of  the  Pmli,  p nes.  The 
masses  of  the  people  can  be  'ar  more  easily  humbugged  by  means 
of  a colonial  policy  and  abg  navy — mugs  app  alitg  to  national 
sentiment  than  by  suon  abstruse  subjects  as  a rauo  of  16  to  1 and 
a protective  tariff. 


Our  magnates  will  make  an  enormous  amount  of  money  out  of 
the  Philippines.  These  islands  are  stated  to  be  over  fourteen  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  their  total  area  is  about  125,000  square  miles. 
They  are,  undoubtedly,  a very  valuable  possession,  ab  uoding  in 
na  ural  wealth  of  all  kinds.  The  largest  of  the  islands,  Luzon  cm- 
ains  Manilla,  the  scene  of  Dewey’s  immortal  exploit.  Luzon’s  area 
is  over  40,000  square  miles,  and  its  inteiior  seems  to  be  very  little 
known.  Indeed,  the  Phillippines  are  known  but  partially,  as  sys- 
tematic explorations  have  never  been  made.  But  next  to  Luzon  in 
siz-  is  Mindanas,  about  38,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  also  but 
partially  explored.  The  other  islands  are  of  varying  size,  and  taper 
down  to  mere  rocks  in  some  instances.  Their  great  natural  re- 
sources coal,  copper,  vegetable  products  and  so  on,  remain  un- 
developed owing  to  the  absolute  incapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
addition  to  the  tremendous  heat  of  the  climate,  life  is  rendered  pre- 
carious by  the  terrific  thunderstorms  that  rage  during  May  and 
June,  while  earthquakes  seem  to  be  a mere  matter  of  course.  Then 
there  are  volcanoes  that  burst  into  smoke  and  flime  with  the  sud- 
denness of  Dewey’s  own  war  ships,  and  with  even  more  terrible  ef- 
fects On  one  such  occasion,  a few  years  ago,  over  12,000  lives 
were  lost. 

* * 

As  regards  the  natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  they  are  said  to 
number  8 000  000.  All  are,  if  we  may  trust  what  tourists  say, 
plugged  into  the  last  stages  of  misery  by  the  rigors  of  Spanish  rule. 
Some  of  the  stories  of  the  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  helpless 
natives  far  exceed  in  revolting  horror  anything  yet  revealed  of 
Cuba.  If  these  stories  are  not  exaggerated,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
wanton  barbarity  in  us  to  let  Spain  have  the  islands  back  again. 
The  party  of  conquest  will,  undoubtedly,  have  its  trump  card  in 
this  fact.  Yet  how  are  we  to  govern  them  ? Whatever  the  method 
adopted,  it  is  certain  that  a new  set  of  offices  will  have  to  be  creat- 
ed for  the  politicians  to  fill* 

* * 

At  this  writing  the  scene  of  the  war  has  drifted  to  West  Indian 
and  South  Atlantic  waters.  If  the  rumors  that  a Spanish  squadron 
has  crossed  the  ocean  be  true  the  story  of  another  great  naval  battle 
should  have  gone  around  tae  world  by  this  time.  The  newspapers 
argue  that  the  result  can  only  be  victory  unless  the  Oregon  has  been 
intercepttd  at  a point  where  our  fleet  cannot  come  to  her  rescue. 
But  it  would  be  inconceivable  negligence  in  the  Board  of  Strategy 
to  permit  the  Oregon  to  incur  any  such  peril. 

* * 

We  place  very  little  reliance  upon  the  reports  of  a great  naval 
battle  which  are  beginning  to  come  in.  They  lack  co  firmation. 
One  such  s'ory  has  it  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  sent  to  the 
bottom  But  in  regard  to  this  story , as  in  regard  to  all  others,  it  is 
advisable  to  be  skeptical  until  the  full  official  report  is  in.  We  hope 
the  news  of  victory  in  the  Atlantic  is  true  but  we  cannot  now  be 
sure  of  it. 

* * 

We  have  said  so  much  about  war  that  very  little  space  is  left  in 
which  to  chronicle  anything  else.  We  observe  that  the  Socialists 
are  making  great  progress  with  their  campaign  in  Germany.  Ed- 
ward Bellamy’s  condition  has  grown  more  serious.  Mrs.  Humphreys 
Ward  is  said  to  be  about  to  join  the  Fabian  Society  of  L mdon.  The 
Socialists  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  in  general  conference  this 
summer  if  one  can  be  brought  about. 

* * 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  new  emergencies  confronting  the  reform- 
ers of  the  land  they  will  not  be  found  lacking  in  resource.  Great 
things  are  in  the  near  future. 

* * 

The  oldest  surviving  ex- Mayor  of  New  York  is  Daniel  F.  Tieman, 
elected  in  1857  Edward  Murphy  Jr.,  United  States  Senator,  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Troy  in  1875;  George  W.  Aldridge,  present  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,  became  Mayor  of  Rochester  in  1873 
Wilbur  F.  Porter,  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York 
in  1896  was  elected  Mayor  of  Watertown  in  1873,  and  Grover 
Cleveland  was  elected  Mayor  of  Buffalo  in  :83i. 
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THE  STATE 

Q.  What  is  the  state  ? 

A.  A contrivance  for  the  robbery  of  the  people  by 
means  of  exploitation. 

Q , What  weapon  does  the  state  use? 

A.  Law. 

Q.  What  is  the  law  ? 

A.  A series  of  guarantees  to  the  property  owner. 

Q.  Does  the  law  concern  itself  only  with  property? 

A.  The  law  concerns  itself  with  conduct  as  well  as 
with  property. 

Q.  What  kind  of  conduct  ? 

A.  Any  kind  of  conduct  that  may  lead  to  the  ulti- 
mate injury  of  the  property  owner,  such  as  murder, 
burglary  and  smuggling. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  law  in  some  countries  con- 
cerns itself  with  religion  and  deportment  ? 

A.  Such  law  is  a survival  of  a more  primitive  form 
of  exploitation. 

Q.  Will  it  last? 

A-  No. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  Because  the  development  of  the  state  requires  „ 
that  it  abandon  all  functions  not  strictly  concerned 
with  the  protection  of  the  property  owner. 

Q.  Why  does  the  property  owner  need  all  this  pro- 
tection ? 

A.  Because  property  is  something  that  he  has  no 
right  to  and  that  would  be  taken  away  from  him  if 
the  state  did  not  prevent  it. 

Q.  What,  then,  has  the  state  to  say  for  itself? 

A.  It  claims  to  be  the  people. 

<2*  Is  the  claim  a just  one  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  Because  the  people  did  not  make  the  state. 

Q.  Who  made  it  ? 

A.  A series  of  bold  robbers  and  despoilers,  who 
gradually  reduced  their  brigandage  to  law. 

Q.  But  can  the  people  not  wield  the  power  of  the 
state? 

A.  No  more  than  they  could  wield  any  other  bit  of 
infernal  machinery. 

Q.  Why,  then,  do  they  submit  to  its  decrees  ? 

A.  Partly  because  they  are  forced  to  do  so  and  part- 
ly because  they  have  been  deluded  into  a belief  that 
they  are  themselves  the  state. 


THE  STATESMAN. 

Q.  If  the  people  do  not  control  the  state,  who  do? 
A.  Statesmen. 

Q What  is  a statesman  ? 

A.  A humbug. 

Q.  In  what  does  this  humbug  consist  ? 

A.  In  the  pretence  that  he  is  acting  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  people  when  he  is  acting  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  exploiting  clique. 

Q.  Are  all  statesmen  alike  ? 
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A.  Yes  ; all  are  humbugs. 

Q.  Then  why  do  they  oppose  each  other? 

A.  Just  as  gamblers  oppose  one  another — for  the 
sake  of  winning  the  game. 

Q.  But  what  about  universal  suffrage,  popular  gov- 
vernment  and  the  like  ? 

A.  They  are  parts  of  the  game. 

Q.  In  what  way  ! 

A.  The  statesmen  make  use  of  popular  government 
and  universal  suffrage  as  implements  with  which  ta 
effect  their  own  purposes. 

Q.  And  the  people  fail  to  see  through  all  this  ? 

A.  They  see  through  it  to  a very  great  extent,  but 
not  wholly. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  put  an  end  to  it? 

A.  Because  they  do  not  know  how. to  go  about  it. 

Q.  Is  there  no  one  to  instruct  them? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  The  Socialists. 

Q.  Then  why  do  not  the  people  act  ? 

A.  Because  the  statesmen  will  not  give  them  the 
chance 

<2.  What  means  do  the  statesmen  employ  ? 

A.  Statesmanship. 


THE  SOPHISM. 

<2.  Who  would  bring  about  all  the  advantages  of 
Socialism  ? 

A.  The  people  themselves. 

Q.  Who  would  rule  the  people  ? 

A.  The  people  themselves. 

Q.  Would  not  the  people  then  constitute  the’state  ? 

A.  The  people  would  then  constitute  the  source  of 
power  and  authority. 

Q.  Why  would  they  not  constitute  the  state? 

A.  Because  the  statsemen  constitute  the  state. 

<2-  If  this  is  so,  why  is  Socialism  objecte«Tto  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  make  the  state  too  powerful? 

A.  That  is  a sophism. 

Q.  Why  so  ? 

A.  Because  it  is  based  upon  the  current’  delusion 
that  the  people  now  constitute  thejstate,  and  wield  all 
authority. 

<2.  Then  when  the  Socialistsfadvccate  the'collect- 
ive  ownership  of  the  means  of,;  production  and  distri- 
bution they  do  not  mean  conferring  more  power  upon 
the  state  ? 

A.  Not  upon  the  abomination  now  constituting  the 
state. 

Q.  Then  why  is  this  fact  not  made^plain  ? 

A.  Because  the  statesmen  think  they  can  ^score  a 
point  against  the  Socialists  by  obscuring  it. 

Q.  Then  the  state  is  infamous  ? 

A.  It  is  an  in  famous  thing.  Its  upholders  say  as  much. 

Q.  Why  do  they  not  recommend  its  destruction  ? 

A.  They  say  any  state  would-be  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Q.  What  made  the  state  so’.infamous  ? 

A.  Upholding  the  present  social jsy stem. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 


There  is  so  much  that  is  favorable  to  be 
said  of  the  Humboldt  Library  that  we  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  contioumg,  week  after 
week,  our  laudatory  remarks  regarding  it. 
Who  can  point  to  such  another  compilation 
of  scientific  lore  or  such  a brilliant  array  of 
authors  as  have  given  this  library  an  unique 
position  in  English  literature  ? It  was  a bold 
and  broad  idea,  requiring  strength  of  char- 
acter, courage  and  perseverance,  to  publish 
such  books  at  popular  prices.  This  was  done 
in  the  interest  of  the  masses,  who  could  not 
be  expected  to  pay  the  fancy  prices  u-ually 
charged  for  works  of  this  kind.  The  results 
more  than  justify  the  undertaking.  The 
daily  and  religious  press  never  cease  their 
hymn  of  praise  for  Rockefeller, who  endowed 
a university.  And  yet  we  invite  comparison 
to  his  efforts  and  ours,  humbly  asking  which 
ba<  been  the  greater  educational  factor— 
which  is  the  more  likely  to  be  of  permanent 
value  to  the  people  ? 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a complete 
set  of  the  Humboldt  Library  should  not  be 
in  the  homes  of  the  toilers.  No  house  can 
be  truly  a home  where  good  books  are  ab- 
sent. We  think  there  should  be  good  taste 
and  judgment  used  in  making  a selection, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  large  sub 
scription  books  are  bought  for  apoearance 
sake  alone.  They  figure  tor  a while  as  pure- 
ly ornamental  and  are  hardly  ever  opened. 
Books  should  be  bought  for  the  information 
they  contain— to  be  read  and  to  be  of  use. 
That  is  just  where  our  scientific  Library 
comes  in.  A vast  fund  of  information  at  a 
reasonable  price  payable  at  your  conven- 
ience. 


OUR  READERS 

Are  familiar  with  the 

Humboldt  Library  or  Science 

For  the  books  as  published  in  paper  covers  have  been  prime  fa 
vorites  with  them.  They  have  been  a great,  a mighty  educational 
factor,  and  should  be  preserved  in  a more  substantial  form  being 
worthy  of  first  place  in  the  homes  ot  an  intelligent  people. 

A Leading  Reform  Paper  Says: 

“ Such  publications  are  a boon  to  the  Industrial  Classes  and  will 
make  a nation  of  scholars  of  our  people.” 

Most  true,  every  word  of  it. 

-THE- 

....HUMBOLDT  LIBRARY  OF  SCIENCE.... 

is  the  only  publication  of  its  kind — the  only  one  containing  popular 
scientific  works  at  low  prices.  For  the  most  part  it  contains  only 
works  of  acknowledged  excellence,  by  authors  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  world  of  science.  Such  works  are  landmarks  destined  to  stand 
forever  in  the  history  of  Mind 
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In  this  series  are  well  represented  the  writings  of 

DARWIN,  HUXLEY,  SPENCER.  TYNDALL,  PROCTOR, 
CLIFFORD,  CLODD,  BAGEHOT,  BAIN,  BATES, 
WALLACE,  TRENCH,  ROMANES,  GRANT  AL- 
LEN, BALFOUR  STEWART,GEIKIE,  HIN- 
TON, SULLY,  FLAMM ARION,  PIC- 
TON,  WILLIAMS.  WILSON, 
and  other  leaders  of  thought  in  our  time. 

Science  has  invaded  every  domain  of  thought  and  research, 
throwing  new  light  upon  the  problems  of 

PHILOSOPHY,  THEOLOGY,  MAN’S  HISTORY, 
GOVERNMENT,  SOCIETY,  MEDICINE. 

In  short,  producing  a revolution  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  No 
educated  person,  whatever  his  calling,  can  afiord  to  keep  himself  out  of  the 
main  current  of  contemporary  scientific  research  and  exposition. 
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A FACT 

Conceded  by  the  Knowing  Ones  is,  that 

The  Humboldt  Library  of  Science 

has  done  more  to  popularize  the  works  of  the  Leading  Scientists, 
than  all  other  influences  combined.  But  for  it  a great  number 
of  people  would  not  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Proctor,  etc , which 
hitherto  were  published  at  prohibitive  prices 

THE  HUMBOLDT  LIBRARY 

was  started  in  1879  and  now  contains  the  best  works  of  almost 
all  the  great  leaders  of  thought  in  every  department  of  Science. 
This  vast  store-house  of  knowledge  we  propose  giving  permanent 
form  to  so  that  every  family  may  have  a complete  set. 
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KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER 

There  is  no  one  in  this  enlightened  Age  but  con- 
cedes this.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
universal  Thirst  for  Knowledge. 

Not  Greek  nor  Roman  nor  any  other  Cultured 
People  could  imbibe  more  freely  at  the  fountain 
of  Knowledge  than  the  present  Generation. 

We  travel  at  a rapid  rate  in  this  Nineteenth 
Century  because  the  doors  of  Science  are  thrown 
open  to  us  through  the  Art  of  Printing. 

The  Vastness  and  the  Richness  of  our  Scientific 
Knowledge  you  can  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
through  the  HUMBOLDT  LIBRARY. 

And  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Consult  last 
page  of  cover. 
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PUBLISHER'S  NOTES. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  those  who  have 
already  responded  to  our  call  for  suDscrip- 
tions  and  request  that  all  our  friends  dis- 
charge their  obligations  to  us  in  the  near 
future.  There  is  nothing  better  calculated 
to  encourage  us  in  our  work  than  to  see  it 
appreciated.  We  can  well  believe  that  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  appreciated  if  the 
subscriptions  keep  coming  in,  for  that  is  a 
practical,  common  sense  proof  of  it.  There- 
fore, let  us  hear  from  you. 


I heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  excel- 
lence of  your  magazine. 

Edward  P.  Harnish. 
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3 Why  risk  your  neck  and  waste  your  t 
jj  money  on  UNKNOWN  BICYCLES?  £ 

1 Hartford  Bicycles  1 

I *50  I 

3 See  our  Hartford  Special  model  * 
3 No.  7,  dropped  crank  hanger,  rac-  1 
5 ing  bars,  high  or  low  gear.  J 
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Vedette  Bicycles 

#40-35 

In  two  colors,  handsome  finish, 
liberal  options,  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. 


J POPE  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.  l 


I am  much  pleased  with  your  magazine 
and  regret  that  I have  neglected  paying  my 
subscription.  I trust  you  have  not  many 
subscribers  who  have  been  so  slow. 

H.  B. 


I am  eighty-five  years  old  and  have  en- 
joyed your  paper  better  than  any  I ever  sub- 
scribed for.  I sincerely  trust  it  will  continue 
to  grow  in  circulation  until  the  reforms  it 
advocates  are  in  actual  operation. 

Elam  Drake. 


The  editor  of  a Canadian  paper  writes  us: 
“ The  numbers  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
for  May  7th  and  14th  received,  and  I com- 
pliment you  on  them.  There  is  nothing  like 
them  in  Canada  or,  for  that  matter,  even  in 
the  old  country.” 


I am  sorry  that  my  finances  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  take  the  Twentieth  Century  this 
year,  for  I have  grown  to  love  it.  There 
are  very  few  papers,  indeed,  for  which  I hold 
such  a high  esteem.  The  editorials  are  im- 
mense, and  the  last  page  well  worth  the  sub- 
scription price.  W.  E,  Brandon. 
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Being  engaged  in  active  newspaper  work, 
I have  only  limited  time  at  my  disposal,  but 
I never  fail  to  read  the  Twentieth  Centurv 
every  week.  Afterwards,  I loan  it  to  others 
too  poor  to  subscribe,  and,  in  that  manner, 
I seek  to  advance  the  cause  of  modern 
thought  and  progressive  ideas.  With  earn- 
est hopes  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  assuring  you  of 
my  earnest  assistance  in  every  possible  man- 

Al.  Moore. 
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This  is  a presentation  by  means  of  popu- 
lar aud  simple,  allegories,  of  the  doctrine 
of  Henry  George  and  the  principle  which 
underlies  it.  The  allegories  have  a con- 
siderable amount  of  humor  in  them,  and 
not  a little  biting  sarcasm  on  the  follies  of 
government. 

No  more  simple  and  easy  way  has  been 
devised  of  explaining  the  extent  of  Land 
Monopoly  and  its  effects  than  by  such  fables 
as  “A  Nineteenth  Century  Samaritan,” 
“A  Divided  Inheritance,”  “The  Charit- 
able Man,”  “ The  Deserving  Horses,”  “How 
the  Other  Half  Lives  (Upon  Us)”  and 
others. 
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The  Editor  is  responsible  for  no  opinions  found  in  this  paper  except  his  own. 


The  real  lesson  of  the  war  is  still  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  masses  of  the  people.  That  lesson 
is  that  we  depend  too  much  upon  private  enterprise. 
That  is  why  the  whole  country  is  dawdling  about,  do- 
ing nothing,  while  a decrepit  and  contemptible  power, 
like  Spain,  defies  us  in  our  own  waters  with  perfect 
impunity.  If  the  government  owned  its  own  powder 
works,  clothing  mills  and  supply  shops,  it  could  long 
ago  have  uniformed  the  half  naked  and  wholly  unarmed 
men  now  idling  their  time  away  down  south.  But  the 
government  does  not  own  these  things  and  the  con- 
tractors coolly  tell  us  that  we  must  wait  until  autumn 
before  our  armies  can  move.  This  is  the  true  ex- 
planation of  all  the  delay,  and  it  can  not  be  concealed 
trom  the  people  very  much  longer.  As  the  British 
army  officer  said  the  other  day,  it  is  lucky  for  us  that 
we  are  fighting  an  inferior  and  bankrupt  nation.  If 
we  were  now  facing  Germany  or  Prance,  with  their 
government  supply  shops  and  powder  and  bullet  plants, 
our  population  would  be  dying  off  like  sheep. 

There  is  not  the  least  prospect  that  the  present  car- 
nival of  contract  in  connection  with  the  war  will  come 
to  an  end.  Consider  the  single  item  of  army  uniforms. 
The  contracts  were  distributed  among  firms  that  had 
a pull  with  the  administration,  and  the  charge  is  freely 
made  that  a bribery  fund  of  $ro,ooo  did  its  work  in 
connection  with  one  large  order  of  uniforms.  A single 
firm  in  this  city  noted  tor  its  sweat  shops  and  for  its 
dubious  methods  in  buying  “seconds”  at  the  cloth 
mills,  has  captured  a large  uniform  contract  after  hav- 
ing spent  a large  sum  in  Washington.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  stories  regarding  these  clothing  contracts  fairly 
surpass  belief.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  feature  ot  this 


business.  Nearly  all  the  firms  that  have  captured 
contracts  are  noted  for  their  tyranny  to  their  work- 
people. Union  labor  received  very  little  recognition 
and  we  do  not  think  it  any  exaggeration  to  say  that 
scab  labor  will  be  employed  upon  three-fourths  ot 
the  uniforms  to  be  made  for  our  troops.  Perhaps  the 
proportion  will  be  even  greater  than  this. 

Another  matter  regarding  these  contracts  for  uni- 
forms is  that  the  contractors  have  entered  into  a com- 
bination among  themselves  to  “ protect  their  trade.” 
That  is,  they  have  agreed  not  to  allow  the  government 
work  to  interfere  with  their  regular  summer  industry. 
The  war  has  not  materially  interfered  with  the  plans 
of  the  clothing  people.  In  fact  it  has  helped  their 
plans  co  some  extent,  because  every  soldier  wants  to 
have  a nice  suit  of  civilian  clothes  in  addition  to  his 
uniform.  Now,  the  contractors  will  first  attend  to 
this  private  trade,  and  then  they  will  take  up  the  gov- 
ernment work.  That  is  why  all  the  men  down  south 
must  go  un-uniformed  until  the  end  of  summer.  In- 
stead of  coming  out  boldly  and  telling  the  truth,  the 
administration  blames  all  the  delay  upon  the  navy. 
We  are  told  that  until  the  navy  sweeps  the  seas  ot  the 
Spanish  fleet,  there  can  be  no  advance  on  Cuba.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  convenient  excuse,  but  it  is  nothing 
more  than  an  excuse.  We  are  afraid  the  Spaniards 
will  not  be  swept  off  the  seas  to  a sufficient  extent  for 
a long  while. 

It  may  be  added  regarding  the  uniforms  to  be  made 
for  our  troops  that  they  are  of  very  inferior  material 
and  our  soldiers  will  look  in  them  very  much  meaner 
and  far  less  martial  than  a European  regiment  would 
if  we  could  see  one  marching  in  its  trappings.  If  the 
government  owned  and  operated  its  own  clothing 
shops,  there  would  be  none  of  these  delays,  swindles 
and  humilations.  The  British  government  found  by 
long  experience  that  it  was  safest  and  cheapest  to  es- 
tablish government  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  army 
supplies.  The  result  is  that  the  British  soldier  is  the 
best  clad,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  best  fed 
soldier  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
our  labor  leaders  do  not  take  this  matter  up.  They 
can  very  easily  start  an  agitation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  national  work-shops  in  which  uniforms  and 
equipments  tor  our  troops  could  be  turned  out  in  short 
order.  It  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  working 
classes  ot  this  country  if  national  workshops  of  this 

kind  were  established  without  delay. 

# 

Of  course,  the  vast  army  of  contractors  would  set  up 
a loud  outcry  the  moment  they  heard  a proposition  to 
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establish  national  workshops.  But  the  masses  of  the 
people  would  hail  the  idea.  It  would  give  immediate 
employment  to  thousands  of  idle  men  who  are  now 
unable  to  find  anything  to  do,  and  it  would,  at  the 
same  time,  put  an  end  to  the  scandals  now  disgracing 
this  war  with  Spain.  Furthermore,  our  brave  soldiers 
in  the  field  would  be  properly  clad.  If  they  are  turned 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  private  enterprise,  they 
will  only  get  rags  to  put  on  their  backs.  The  con- 
tractors will  do  all  they  can  to  make  a profit  on  every 
uniform  they  turn  out.  The  uniforms  themselves  will 
be  made  m sweat  shops  and  may  thus  be  the  means  of 
communicating  foul  diseases  to  our  troops.  We  must 
also  remember  that  there  would  be  no  delay  in  the 
government  workshops,  whereas  the  contractors  are 
now  holding  back  all  the  uniforms  and  vowing  that 
they  cannot  deliver  one  of  them  before  the  summer  is 
over.  Private  enterprise ! 


We  earnestly  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  Populists  in  Congress.  One  able  speech  on 
the  subject  from  such  a man  as  Jerry  Simpson  will  do 
wonders  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  masses  to  it. 
Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  clothing  contracts 
have  alone  disgraced  this  war  with  Spam.  In  the 
matter  ot  food  supply,  the  swindling  has  been  on  a 
colossal  scale.  The  canned  goods  already  ordered 
will,  we  venture  to  say,  poison  the  troops  if  they  are 
ever  so  foolish  as  to  eat  them.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  canned  goods  contracts  will  yet  re- 
sult in  an  investigation  by  Congress,  so  hopelessly  and 
glaringly  corrupt  has  been  the  manner  of  their  award. 
The  absolute  refusal  of  the  administration  to  say  or 
reveal  anything  regarding  the  food  contracts  is,  in  it- 
self, suspicious.  To  add  to  the  suspicion,  there  is  the 
fact  that  a gang  of  the  most  corrupt  contract  jobbers 
in  the  country  is  now  in  complete  control  of  this  branch 
of  the  war  service.  Our  poor  soldiers  will  yet  learn 
this  to  their  cost. 


Very  little  attention  has  yet  been  paid  to  all  this 
swindling  and  mismanagement,  because  the  people  are 
thinking  of  Dewey  and  Sampson  and  Schley  and  naval 
battles  and  all  that.  In  a very  little  while,  when  the 
complete  breakdown  of  the  aimy  contract  system  has 
been  revealed,  there  will  be  a tremendous  outcry. 
That  is  why  efforts  to  establish  a government  supply 
service  ought  to  be  made  without  any  delay.  The  peo- 
ple should  be  educated  up  to  the  idea  We  must  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  importance  of  national 
food  preparing  plants,  in  which  all  the  army  supplies 
shall  be  made  in  the  best  and  safest  possible  way. 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  war  can  be  utilized  to 
make  practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of  Social- 
ism. If  the  matter  is  properly  taken  hold  of,  it  can  be 
made  a winning  issue  in  the  Congressional  elections 
next  autumn.  It  is  advisable,  too,  that  some  Populist 
in  Congress  introduce  a bill  for  the  establishment  of 
national  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  aimy  sup- 


plies. The  opposition  of  the  horde  cf  contractors  will 
be  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme. 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  if,  during  the  contin- 
uance of  the  present  war,  the  reformers  bend  all  their 
energies  to  advocating  the  establishment  of  national 
army  supply  work  shops,  they  will  accomplish  more 
for  their  cause  than  all  the  Utopias  ever  heard  of.  It 
is  quite  true  that  there  are  many  discouraging  ob- 
stacles. This  whole  war  with  Spain  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a corrupt  crowd  at  Washington,  and  the 
crowd  wants  to  use  the  war  as  its  own  private  privi- 
lege. It  will  not  hesitate  to  malign  the  reformers  and 
to  question  their  patriotism.  But  we  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  daunted  by  any  such  tactics  as  these, 
nor  must  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  drawn  away  from 
the  point.  Let  us  stick  to  the  subject  of  the  present  war. 
The  contract  system  has  broken  down.  That  is  plain. 
The  thing  to  consider  is  the  remedy.  In  bringing  for- 
ward our  remedy  of  national  workshops,  let  us  avoid 
entangling  it  with  the  cause  of  Socialism.  Let  us  sim- 
ply point  out  the  merits  of  the  plan,  and  endeavor  to  en- 
list the  working  masses  in  support  ot  it.  Then  it  will 
be  possible  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  govern- 
ment. Otherwise,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

To  repeat  what  we  have  said  already,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  Populists  in  Congress  ought  to  take  this  mat- 
ter up,  If  they  take  it  up  in  the  right  way  they  may 
depend  upon  getting  a good  deal  of  support.  Unless 
there  is  a very  speedy  change  in  military  policy,  the 
people  will  soon  be  quite  disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  In  fact  we  are  not  acting  like  a people  at 
war.  We  seem  to  look  upon  this  war  with  Spain  as  a 
private  speculation  for  the  benefit  of  the  contractors.  If 
we  do  not  very  speedily  mend  matters,  the  war  will  drag 
on  and  drag  on  and  last  into  the  next  century.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  Spain  has  been  per- 
mitted to  act.  It  gives  all  Europe  a contemptible  idea 
of  our  prowess  and  capacity.  No  wonder  the  European 
powers  talk  of  a joint  note  and  intervention.  In  a 
very  little  while  the  corruption  attending  our  army 
contract  system  will  be  known  all  over  Europe,  too, 
and  then  Europe  will  despise  us  as  we  now  despise 
Spain.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  In  Europe,  we 
do  not  rank  a whit  above  Spain,  except  possibly  in 
England.  Is  it  not  our  own  fault  ? To  be  sure  it  is. 


This  may  not  seem  patriotic.  But  it  is  patriotic.  It 
is  far  better  and  safer  to  discover  the  defects  in  our 
own  native  land,  and  have  them  remedied,  than  to  go 
about  boasting  of  the  good  points  we  happen  to  pos- 
sess. The  men  who  wave  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
then  bribe  officials  to  get  contracts,  are  not  patriots. 
The  man  who  gets  drunk  in  camp  and  swears  at  Spain 
is  not  a patriot  The  patriot  is  the  man  who  does  what 
he  can  to  help  drive  Spain  off  the  American  continent 
with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.  Let  us  kick  Spain  out 
and  end  the  war.  That  is  all  there  is  to  do.  It  does 
no  earthly  good  to  heap  abuse  on  Spain  and  get  mixed 
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up  with  corrupt  contracts.  The  war  is  evidently 
destined  to  last  longer  than  was  originally  expected. 
We  intend  to  strive  tor  the  establishment  of  national 
workshops  as  a means  of  helping  it  along.  We  feel 
sure  that  if  the  army  contractor  once  gets  his 
clutches  on  the  country  he  will  be  as  baleful  as  the 
Spanish  foe.  All  the  horrors  of  Weylerism  may  be 
traced  to  the  contract  system.  If  the  contract  system 
gains  a firm  footing  before  the  war  ends,  there  will 
be  created  an  immense  capitalistic  combination  with 
a heavy  vested  interest  in  the  continuation  of  the  war 
with  Spain.  And  we  all  know  the  fiendishness  of  cap- 
italism. 


Every  man  who  stays  at  home  has  a duty  to  perform 
in  connection  with  the  war.  That  duty  consists  in 
battling  for  the  collectivist  principle  in  connection 
with  this  struggle  with  Spain.  For  instance,  the  food 
supply  of  our  troops  ought  to  be  taken  instantly  out 
of  the  hands  of  private  contractors.  It  ought  to  be 
prepared  in  the  national  workshops  especially  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  At  this  moment,  there  are 
loud  complaints  at  Tampa  regarding  the  quality  of 
the  food  served  to  our  soldiers.  They  have  beans 
set  before  them  that  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  ham 
that  would  disgrace  a garbage  heap.  These  are  cold, 
hard  facts,  and  private  enterprise  is  to  blame  for  it.  The 
contractor  has  to  get  his  profit  out  of  the  food  supply. 
That  is  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  matter.  If 
this  way  of  doing  things  does  not  come  to  a speedy 
end,  the  Spaniards  will  not  have  much  reason  to  fear 
our  troops  and  the  war  will  drag  along  till  doomsday. 
Contractors  are  far  deadlier  than  Spanish  bullets. 

Speaking  of  private  enterprise  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  the  gunpowder.  All  civilized  governments 
cf  the  earth  have  discarded  the  old  red  and  black  gun- 
powder and  adopted  the  new  smokeless  kind — all  ex- 
cept our  own  goverenment  which  does  not  make  its 
gunpowder,  but  leaves  the  manufacture  thereof  to 
private  enterprise.  But  as  it  costs  money  to  equip  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  our  pri- 
vate enterprises  refused  to  be  at  the  expense  and  our 
government,  always  alive  to  the  blessings  of  private 
enterprise,  kindly  consented  to  make  use  of  the  old 
kind.  The  result  is  that  such  modern  guns  as  we  have, 
and  which  require  the  smokeless  powder,  cannot  be 
supplied  except  from  abroad.  There  are  no  facilities 
in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  gun- 
powder, and  we  could  not  make  a pound  of  it  without 
first  equipping  a plant,  and  that  would  take  time.  As 
the  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder— including  the  Dupont  works — have  a “ pull,” 
we  have  no  modern  gunpowder. 


There  are  three  grave  perils  in  this  want  of  smoke- 
less powder.  In  the  first  place,  it  renders  the  latest 
make  of  guns,  purchased  in  Europe,  almost  useless,  as 
Spain  stopped  our  purchases  of  smokeless  powder  in 
Germany,  and  we  have  only  4,000  pounds  on  hand.  In 


the  next  place,  the  Spaniards  are  well  supplied  with 
smokeless  gunpowder,  and,  when  their  artillery  opens 
fire,  it  is  impossible  to  locate  their  batteries.  But 
when  our  guns  go  into  action,  they  immediately  be- 
tray themselves.  The  other  day,  our  Cuban  blockad- 
ing vessels  could  not  locate  the  Spanish  fire  on  account 
of  the  smokeless  powder.  Finally,  we  must  mention 
the  fact  that  the  Spanish  government,  like  the  govern- 
ments of  Russia,  France  and  Germany,  own  its  pow- 
der making  plant.  Even  in  Cuba,  the  government  owns 
a powder  making  plant.  In  this  country,the  government 
does  not  own  one  of  the  plants.  They  are  very  infer- 
ior and  wretched  plants,  however,  and  hardly  worth 
owning. 

For  three  years,  the  officers  of  our  army  and  navy 
have  been  trying  hard  to  induce  the  government  to 
adopt  smokeless  powder,  as  all  other  civilized  govern- 
ments have  done  long  ago.  But  the  powder  making 
corporations,  and  notably  one  large  concern  in  Dela 
ware,  have  persistently  stood  in  the  way  of  this  re- 
form. Two  years  ago,  the  reform  was  nearly  victori- 
ous, but  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Duponts,  we  be- 
lieve, the  matter  fell  through.  We  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  methods  of  private  enter- 
prise, we  are  without  a supply  of  this  most  precious 
article — in  war  time.  This  would  seem  incredible  did 
we  not  remember  that  in  this  country  the  government 
does  not  make  its  own  powder,  but  leaves  that  task  to 
private  enterprise.  The  results  are  such  as  we  see. 
Again  and  again,  let  us  thank  our  stars  we  are  at  war 
with  a contemptible  power,  or  the  Supreme  Court 
might  now  be  in  session  out  in  the  woods. 


Some  people  might  wonder  why  our  army  officers  do 
not  take  steps  to  correct  these  abuses.  The  fact  is 
that  our  army  officers  do  the  best  they  can,  but  they 
dare  not  go  too  far  for  fear  of  exciting  the  animosity 
of  the  powerful  corporations  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  armor  plate,  powder  and  guns.  These  corpora- 
tions combine  to  over  awe  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington. There  is  too  much  private  enterprise  about  our 
military  and  naval  establishment.  But  war  is  not  a pri- 
vate enterprise.  If  the  people  of  this  country  fail  to 
heed  the  awful  peril  of  the  corporationism  that  has 
seized  the  navy  and  the  army,  we  may  be  plunged  into  a 
national  calamity  before  we  know  where  we  are  This 
is  the  matter  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  by  the  men 
who  stay  at  home.  They  have  a duty  to  their  country- 
men in  the  field  and  that  duty  is  neglected  as  long  as 
private  enterprise  is  saving  the  Spaniards  the  trouble 
of  fighting  us. 

The  action  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  joining 
the  volunteers  and  placing  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President,  is  denounced  by  the  eastern  organs  of 
thought  as  a piece  of  clap-trap.  They  say  that  “ Bry- 
an ” is  merely  playing  to  the  galleries  in  his  usual 
theatrical  way,  that  he  wants  to  keep  himself  in  the 
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public  eye,  and  that,  in  a general  way,  his  proceedings 
stamp  him  as  a humbug.  We  do  not  see  what  bearing 
all  this  has  upon  the  immediate  question,  which  is, 
what  kind  of  a soldier  William  Jennings  Pryan  will 
make.  If  he  knows  no  more  about  drilling  and  cam- 
paigning than  most  of  our  troops,  it  behooves  him  to 
improve  rapidly,  and  learn  the  practical  details  of  a 
soldier’s  life.  If  he  does  this,  and  goes  bravely  to  the 
front,  fighting  the  Spaniards  and  aiding  in  the  con- 
quest of  Cuba,  it  is  probable  that  the  people  generally 
will  not  ask  what  sort  offa  politician  he  is  nor  whether 
he  enlisted  as  a piece  of  clap-trap.  Perhaps,  if  he  gets 
killed,  even  the  bankers  will'forgive  him  for  enlisting. 

It  seems  that,  from  this  time  forward,  there  is  to  be 
a change  in  the  plan  of  conducting  the  war.  Instead 
of  great  deliberation  there  [isjfto  be  great  rapidity. 
This  is  all  very  well,  andfno  one  can  object  to  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  must  not  pursue  our  usual  course  of  rush- 
ing from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  Spaniards 
are  not  worth  any  useless  loss  of  life  and  money.  And 
they  are  taking  their  time.  The  great  peril  of  the 
dilatory  policy  of  the  administration  was  its  effect 
upon  the  hot  heads.  Theypiave  become  very  impa- 
tient and  probably  reckless.  They  may  insist  upon 
rushing  pell-mell  into  the^war,  and  thus  giving  the 
Spaniards  a chance  to  show  their  fighting  spirit.  But 
our  antagonist  in  this^war  is  too  contemptible  to  be 
treated  in  such  a way.  They  are  too  much  beneath  us 
to  make  victory  over  them  a source  of  glory.  The  war 
should  be  fought  to  a speedy  finish. 


Since  the  war  broke  out^we  have  had  some  very 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  depths  of  popular  ignor 
ance  in  Spain.  The  Spaniards  have  been  left  in  such 
an  illiterate  and  uneducated  condition  by  their  rulers 
that  they  have  no  idea  whatever  of  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  United  States.  Thus  there  is  a gen- 
eral belief  among  the  Spaniards  that  our  whole  fighting 
strength  is  25,000  men.  There  is  also  an  impression 
among  them  that  all  the  states  of  the  American  union  are 
simply  so  many  parishes  or  districts.  In  a word,  to 
quote  the  expressive  phrase  of  “ Fighting  Bob,”  they 
do  not  know  “ what  they  are  up  against.”  These  facts 
regarding  Spain’s  ignorance  show  the  peril  the  ex- 
ploiters of  the  masses  expose  themselves  to  in  times  of 
crisis.  They  must  keep  the  masses  in  ignorance  in 
order  to  exploit  them,  but  this  very  ignorance  proves 
the  rum  of  the  exploiters  when  the  country  enters  a 
grave  crisis  like  that  which  now  confronts  Spain. 

The  Socialists  of  Spain  seem  to  be  the  only  element 
in  the  population  of  that  distracted  country  that  has  a 
grain  of  common  sense.  They  have  issued  a manifesto 
giving  their  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  present 
crisis.  They  advise  the  immediate  establishment  of  na- 
tional public  works  for  the  furtherance  of  the  war.  All 
the  arms,  munitions  and  supplies,  they  say, can  be  made 
at  trifling  expense  in  these  national  work  shops,  and  the 
unemployed  will  thus  have  work.  They  also  have  a 


word  to  say  regarding  the  building  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  They  recommend  that  several  powerful  battle 
ships  and  three  armored  cruisers  be  built  without  de- 
lay by  the  government,  employing  the  people  directly 
and  paying  them  in  stores  and  supplies  from  the  na 
tional  workshops.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  the  Spanish  government  is  too  corrupt  to  heed 
the  Socialists.  Otherwise,  there  might  be  trouble  for 
ourselves. 

There  has  already  been  an  outcry  that  since  the 
war  began,  the  Socialists  have  been  lacking  in  patriot- 
ism. As  the  Socialists  in  this  country  have  been  most 
open  in  their  advocacy  of  free  Cuba  and  in  urging  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  the  island, 
these  outcries  are  sufficiently  ludicrous.  As  the  war 
progresses,  the  Socialists  will  be  found  the  most  pa- 
triotic people  in  the  land.  They  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  give  victory  to  our  arms.  This  victory  will  be 
inevitable  if  the  war  is  conducted  on  Socialistic  prin- 
ciples. If  we  adhere  to  collectivist  methods  in  our 
military  preparations,  we  need  not  fear  a coalition  of 
all  Europe,  including  England.  Socialistic  principles 
would  render  us  invincible.  The  exploiters  know  this, 
and  that  is  why  they  are  trying  to  discredit  the  So- 
cialists by  charging  them  with  want  of  patriotism. 
Those  who  are  most  lacking  in  patriotism  are  the  bank- 
ers and  corporation  magnates. 


THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  WAR. 


It  is  important  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  prob- 
able duration  of  the  war,  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
any  definite  information.  There  was  a story  in  circu- 
lation, a few  days  ago,  to  the  effect  that  Spain  had 
“unofficially”  intimated  to  France  a willingness  to 
come  to  terms.  What  terms  she  wanted  can  only  be 
guessed  at.  Whatever  they  were,  the  story  has  not 
assumed  definite  shape,  and  the  end  of  the  war  is  not, 
therefore,  in  sight,  that  is,  at  this  writing. 

There  has  been  some  talk  among  social  reformers  of 
putting  off  all  work  for  the  cause  until  the  war  is  over. 
There  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  a more  irrational 
proceeding.  The  war  is  affording  all  sorts  of  oppor- 
tunities and  object  lessons  for  the  reform  cause.  In- 
stead of  putting  the  war  aside,  the  reformers  ought  to 
make  the  war,  in  a measure,  their  own.  The  incidents 
of  the  war,  as  they  arise,  are  lessons  in  collective  man- 
agement, because  war  is  successful  only  in  proportion 
as  the  collective  system  is  applied  to  it.  The  state  is 
brought  prominently  forward  in  time  of  war.  Its  vast 
powers  and  its  great  resources  are  conspicuously  be- 
fore the  people.  At  such  a time,  the  stock  objections 
to  state  action,  as  in  the  case  of  railroad  ownership, 
are  seen  to  be  without  foundation. 

We  cannot  help  a feeling  of  surprise,  and  even  of 
disappointment,  in  the  failure  of  many  social  reform- 
ers to  grasp  this  war  in  all  its  bearings.  Many  seem 
to  be  hostile  to  the  war.  Others  speak  of  the  irra- 
tional nature  of  war  in  the  abstract.  In  our  humble 
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opinion,  the  time  has  gone  by  tor  such  utterances. 
The  war  is  now  upoD  us.  Those  who  want  it  to  end 
cannot  attain  their  object  better  than  by  aiding  in  its 
vigorous  prosecution.  The  more  slowly  the  war  drags, 
the  longer  it  will  last.  What  we  all  have  to  do  in  the 
present  emergency  is  to  voice  the  collective  principle 
in  connection  with  the  war.  Let  the  government 
make  all  the  soldiers’  clothes,  all  the  guns,  all  the 
powder,  all  the  supplies.  That  will  do  away  with  the 
jobber,  make  the  war  a success  and  bring  it  to  a speedy 
end.  Let  us  fight  for  the  co  operative  principle. 


THE  LIKELIHOOD  OF  FOREIGN  INTER- 
VENTION. 


Foreign  interfernce  in  the  war  between  this  country 
and  Spain  is  hardly  likely  to  take  place,  unless  there 
is  some  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  things.  We  do 
not  base  this  opinion  upon  the  attitude  of  England. 
We  base  it  upon  the  interests  of  the  powers  of  Europe. 
Those  powers  do  not  like  us.  They  are  even  hostile. 
But  it  is  to  their  interest  to  retain  our  friendship.  They 
are,  in  a measure,  dependent  upon  us  precisely  as  we 
are  dependent  upon  them.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
true  that,  were  it  not  for  the  attitude  of  England,  we 
might  be  faced  with  a coalition  of  the  European 
powers.  But  such  a coalition,  unless  we  are  misin- 
formed, would  be  very  little  more  than  what  poker 
players,  we  believe,  call  a bluff.  Our  reason  for  think- 
ing this  is  that  the  continental  powers  have  so  many 
sources  of  contention  among  themselves — Spain  calls 
them  “diverging  interests  ” — that  they  could  not  unite 
against  us  upon  any  harmonious  basis.  Therefore,  no 
European  coalition  could  go  very  far  without  shattering 
itself  to  pieces  up  m the  rock  of  discord.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  present  a united  front  to  the  foe.  In 
union  there  is  strength. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  every  day  finds  us 
better  prepared  for  a great  war.  If  it  be  true  that  this 
contest  found  us  wholly  unprepared, it  is  all  so  true  that 
every  day  adds  to  our  efficiency.  Our  men  are  being 
drilled,  equipped  and  armed.  Experience  is  teaching 
us  to  avoid  the  errors  of  detail  incident  to  conditions 
of  newness.  We  are  gaining  confidence  hourly.  Our 
seaboard  is  being  constantly  strengthened.  Our  new 
battle  ships  are  rapidly  nearing  completion.  If  Europe 
intended  to  intervene,  she  should  have  done  so  when 
we  were  unprepared.  To  intervene  after  we  have  “got 
our  hand  in  ’’  is  a little  foolish.  All  we  need  do  is 
hold  our  coast,  stop  exportation  and  defy  the  world. 
This  would  entail  great  suffering  upon  us.  But  we 
think  it  would  entail  greater  suffering  upon  Europe. 
So  that,  if  the  continental  nations  do  intervene,  we 
shall  be  surprised. 

SOCIALIST  AGITATION  DURING  THE  WAR. 


This  war  will  be  very  much  like  other  wars,  we  fancy, 
in  what  campaigners  term  the  succession  of  events. 
There  will  be  great  engagements  every  now  and  then, 


but  between  times  there  will  be  long  pauses  during 
which  the  public  mind  may,  nay  must,  grow  quite  im- 
patient. As  this  generation  is  not  familiar  with  war, 
the  “between  times  ” are.  not  bringing  out  the  wiating 
qualities  of  our  people.  We  want  something  to  hap- 
pen all  the  time.  But  that  cannot  be. 

As  long  as  the  war  lasts,  it  will  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  inspire  interest  in  other  subjects.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  war  will  interfere  with  other 
subjects.  The  war  must  be  made  to  lead  up  to  them. 
If  the  Socialists  do  not  learn  this  lesson  they  will  lose 
a great  deal  of  time  and  a very  splendid  opportunity. 
Fortunately,  Socialists  are  well  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  circumstances.  Already  there  is  talk  of  a 
war  committee  to  help  the  Socialist  cause  along  during 
the  continuance  of  hostilities.  We  hope  this  move- 
ment will  spread,  for  as  we  have  said  elsewhere — and 
we  are  not  afraid  to  insist  upon  and  reiterate  it — the 
Socialists  must  look  upon  this  war  as  in  a sense  their 
own  and  make  it  a stepping  stone  to  success.  Indeed, 
at  the  risk  of  contradiction,  we  will  say  that  our  fear 
is  that  our  capitalists  will  grow  alarmed  at  the  exten- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  state  action  brought  about  by 
the  war,  and  hurry  forward  an  inglorious  peace. 

If  there  is  a due  heartiness  and  alacrity  in  the  pre- 
sent crisis,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  war  will  en- 
able us  to  propagate  the  doctrines  of  Socialism  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  end  of  hostilities  will  find  us  in 
possession  of  the  popular  mind.  The  old  time  point 
of  view  of  this  country  has  gone  forever.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  that.  We  shall  emerge  from  this 
contest  a world  power,  and  if  Socialists  do  not  profit 
by  the  present  opportunity,  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race  may  be  placed  in  the  greatest  jeopardy.  Let  us 
all  take  a hand  in  the  war. 


DEATH  OF  EDWARD  BELLAMY. 


Mr.  Bellamy  was  one  of  those  men  concerning  whom 
there  are  necessarily  two  opinions.  We  are  all  suffici- 
ently familiar  with  the  voice  of  detraction,  so  far  as 
it  made  itself  heard  with  reference  to  his  work.  He 
was  called  an  “accident.”  His  masterpiece  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  written  simply  as  a “pot  boiler  ” 
and  with  no  intention  whatever  of  contributing  any- 
thing to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  No  one,  we 
are  told,  was  more  surprised  than  himself  at  the  vogue 
attained  by  his  book,  and  he  at  once  set  about  carry- 
ing out  its  leading  principles,  although  himself  desti- 
tute of  any  training  that  would  fit  him  for  such  a task. 
Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  influential  Socialists 
have  begun  to  find  fault  with  works  of  a character 
known  as  Utopian.  Utopian  works,  they  say,  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire  false  hope  and  propagate  grotesque 
ideas,  thereby  discrediting  the  whole  Socialist  move- 
ment. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  Edward  Bellamy’s 
attributes  that  detraction  of  this  sort  had  no  effect 
whatever  upon  him.  He  did  not  look  upon  himself  as 
the  Heaven  sent  saviour  of  mankind.  He  did  not 
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think  that  his  system  was  the  last  stage  of  perfection. 
He  did  not  put  his  work  together  in  a violent  hurry. 
He  worked  slowly,  studied  hard  and  thought  much. 
But  it  is  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  these  details  of  a 
well  known  and  universally  respected  character. 

In  his  personal  traits,  Mr.  Bellamy  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men.  Disease  had  for  years  been 
pressing  him  hard,  but  he  did  not  bend  his  back  under 
the  burden.  Pain  was  his  constant  companion  during 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  but  so  well  did  he  endure  it 
that  the  world  had  no  suspicion  of  his  condition  until 
the  end  had  come.  Now  that  the  end  has  come,  the 
whole  world  seems  to  perceive  that  Edward  Bellamy, 
was,  after  all,  one  of  the  world’s  great  men.  He  ceased 
to  be  an  “ accident.”  He  will  always  be  placed  among 
the  immortals.  His  rank  will  be  that  of  the  first.  Gen- 
erations hence,  when  the  ideas  for  which  he  battled 
have  prevailed,  posterity  may  crowu  him  the  prince 
of  seers — the  one  reader  of  the  future. 
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PART  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  V. 


About  this  time,  great  chauges^tookjplace  at  the 
smithy,  and  I must  relate  them  to  you  in  detail,  be- 
cause they  formed  a lucky  turn  affecting  all  my  life, 
notwithstanding  the  grief  I had  about  it  the  first  few 
days. 

You  must  know  that  Valentine  took  his  meals  at 
our  neighbors,  the  Rigauds.  He  liked  boarding  with 
those  old  folks  who  always  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Val- 
entine. His  ideas  on  the  difference  of  classes  and 
rank  made  this  expression  of  respect  very  pleasant  to 
him.  Every  evening  he  was  sitting  in  the  family  arm- 
chair before  a good  omelet  or  a plate  of  meat,  his  pint 
of  wine  at  the  right,  a glass  decanter  of  water  at  the 
left,  his  feet  in  his  slippers,  while  the  old  couple,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  peeled  their  potatoes  and 
ate  them  with  sour  milk.  Valentine  looked  upon  that 
as  perfectly  natural ; he  was  first  journeyman  black- 
smith and,  no  doubt,  said  to  himself  : “ I am  of  a dif- 
ferent class  than  those  Rigauds,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I have  choice  morsels  to  eat  and  they  can  only 
smell  them.” 

Every  time  the  Rigauds  were  baking  bread,  which 
was  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  he  got  the  old  woman 
to  put  a couple  of  kis/ies*  into  the  oven  and  invited  me 

* A kind  of  a shortcake,  to  be  eaten  hot,  with  butter. 


to  come  and  help  him  eat  them.  At  those  times,  he 
would  uncork  a bottle  of  light,  pale  Lorraine  wine, 
which  he  kept  in  the  cellar  for  his  use.  The 
idea  of  offering  a glass  of  it  to  old  Rigaud  never 
occurred  to  him  ! It  made  me  feel  awkward,  much 
the  more  because  the  old  couple  looked  at  us  with  de- 
sire in  their  eyes  ; but  I did  not  dare  to  speak  to  VaP 
entine  about  it ; he  would  have  esteemed  it  an  insult 
to  see  that  I should  fail  to  act  up  to  what  was  our 
position,  and  he  would  probably  never  have  invited 
me  again. 

Sometimes  he  told  me  to  bring  my  brother  Etienne, 
too  ; his  little  face  would  shine  and  play  in  anticipa- 
tion at  the  savor  of  the  kishes,  and  his  great  appetite 
and  enjoyment  made  fun  for  us.  Valentine  was  very 
fond  of  him,  and  on  Sundays,  after  vespers,  would 
show  him  all  his  secrets  for  bringing  up,  feeding  and 
catching  birds  ; for  he  liked  birds,  either  for  eating, 
such  as  thrushes  and  tomtits,  or  to  hear  them  sing, 
such  as  warblers  and  nightingales  ; that  constituted 
his  life.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  his  lodgings  on  the 
second  floor  at  the  Rigauds’  were  full  of  birds  which 
he  had  caught  in  the  woods,  and  the  panes  in  the  win- 
dows were  covered  with  their  dirt.  He  had  hundreds 
of  all  kinds.  The  singing  birds  that  feed  on  worms 
and  flies,  like  nightingales  and  linnets,  he  let  fly  be- 
fore winter  ; but  he  kept  those  that  live  on  seeds.  A 
person  could  hardly  cross  the  little  hall  before  his 
room,  it  was  so  full  of  dried  poppy,  hemp — and  millet- 
heads  hung  on  the  crossbeams  overhead,  all  of  which 
he  raised  himself  in  a little  corner  of  ground  behind 
the  house,  to  feed  them.  In  winter,  while  the  snow 
was  on  the  ground,  he  prepared  his  snares,  his  traps 
and  nooses,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  the  passage  of 
the  thrushes,  the  coming  of  the  tomtits  and  the  num- 
ber he  hoped  to  catch  during  the  season. 

Before  the  revolution,  he  never  talked  of  anything 
else  to  me,  and  of  this  one  subject  always  with  pleas- 
ure ; but  with  the  States-General  came  bad  humor, 
and  embitterment,  too.  Every  time  when  we  were  to- 
gether, talking  in  the  evening,  while  he  was  preparing 
his  things  for  bird-catching,  he  would  do  nothing  but 
complain  of  Master  John’s  pride  and  folly  ; he  would 
shrug  his  shoulders  and  say : “That  man  talks  only 
nonsense,  now  ; he  sees  only  wooden  shoemaker  col- 
onels, wood-cutter  princes,  Master  John  representa- 
tives ! Nothing  is  too  grand  for  a patriot  of  his  breed; 
he  already  thinks  he  has  the  forests  of  His  Grace,  the 
Cardinal-Bishop,  and  has  paid  for  them  in  assignats. 
Neither  excommunication  nor  the  King’s  numerous 
army  nor  the  relief  and  comfort  of  Christianity  cause 
him  any  uneasiness. 

He  made  bitter  jokes,  and  even  at  his  fire  in  the 
smithy,  instead  of  remaining  silent,  he  would  some- 
times throw  out  very  sharp  and  spiteful  words  against 
the  National  Assembly,  the  Citizens’  Guard,  and  all 
those  who  sided  with  the  nation.  It  was  a gieat  an- 
noyance for  Master  John  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to 
him,  and  to  have  a journeyman  who  was  in  his  way 
when  he  wanted  to  talk  abuse  of  the  noblemen  and  the 
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bishops  to  his  heart’s  content.  He  restrained  himself 
as  much  as  possible;  but  on  days  when  we  got  bad  news 
he  would  puff  out  his  cheeks,  work  his  tongue  about  > 
and  pause,  and  then  growl : “ The  rascals  ! . . . . The 
rabble  without  saying  who. 

Valentine  understood  very  well  that  he  thought  of  the 
lords  or  the  bishops  and  would  answer  him,  also  with- 
out saying  who  : “ You  are  perfectly  right,  there  is  no 
lack  of  rascals  and  rabble  of  every  kind  in  this  world.” 
Then  Master  John  would  look  sideways  at  him  and 
say  : “Nor  of  idiots,  either,” 

And  Valentine  would  reply  : “ I believe  you  ; par- 
ticularly of  those  who  imagine  themselves  smart;  they 
are  the  worst.” 

And  it  kept  on  in  that  way.  I often  saw  Master 
John  turn  red  and  Valentine  pale  with  anger,  and  I 
used  to  say  to  myself  : “They  will  come  to  blows.” 

But  until  the  parish  priest,  Mr..Christopher,  took  the 
oath,  all  those  little  disputes  had  always  ended  in 
quiet,  when  during  January,  1791,  something  new  was 
announced  every  day  ; now  we  heard  that  the  parish 
priest  of  such  a village  had  taken  the  oath  ; then  of 
another  one  ; and  then  that  the  parish  priest,  Mr.  Du- 
sable  of  Mittelbronn,  had  been  put  into  the  place  of 
Mr.  Ott  at  Phalsbourg  ; that  all  the  parish  priests  in 
the  National  Assembly,  with  the  Abb£  Gregoire  at 
their  head,  had  renewed  their  oaths;  and  so  on. 

Master  John  laughed  and  gave  free  rein  to  his  en- 
thusiasm ; he  bridled  up,  and  sang  (7 a ira ! £7a  ira ! 
while  Valentine  became  more  sullen.  I began  to  think 
that  he  was  afraid  of  Master  Tohn,  and  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  show  his  anger,  when  one  morning  the  news 
came  that  the  Bishop  of  Autun,  Mgr.  Talleyrand  Peri- 
gord,  was  going  to  consecrate  the  newly  appointed  bish- 
ops who  had  taken  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution, 
in  spite  of  the  Pope’s  prohibition.  Master  John  was 
in  so  great  a joy  about  it  that  he  began  shouting  that 
Mgr.  Talleyrand  Perigord  was  a genuine  apostle  of 
Christ;  that  he  had  first  proposed  the  sale  of  the 
Church  lands  ; that  he  had  celebrated  mass  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  at  the  altar  of  the  country  on  Feder- 
ation Day  ; that  he  would  raise  his  fame  above  every- 
thing by  consecrating  the  bishops;  that  a man  of  such 
good  sense  deserved  the  esteem  of  all  rightminded 
and  honorable  people,  and  that  the  refractory  bish- 
ops were  asses  in  comparison.” 

But  all  at  once,  Valentine,  who  had  listened  quietly 
and  had  kept  on  with  his  work,  straightened  himself 
up,  faced  him  and  shouted  : “You  say  that  for  me  ; 
you  -say  that  for  me,  don’t  you  ? Well,  then,  listen  : 
your  Talleyrand  Perigord  is  a most  cowardly  Judas  ! 
Do  you  hear  that,  a Judas  ! And  those  who  glorify 
him  are  Judases,  too  ! ” 

And  as  Master  John  had  stepped  back  in  astonish 
ment,  he  added  : “Asses  ! . . . Our  bishops  asses  ! . . . 
You  are  an  ass  ! ....  a vainglorious  creature  full  of 
pride  and  folly  ! ” 

Hearing  that,  Master  John  reached  his  hands  out  as 
if  to  take  him  by  the  throat,  but  Valentine  raised  his 
hammer,  and  shouted  : “ Don’t  touch  me  ! ” 


His  face  looked  terrible,  and  if  I had  not  got  between 
them,  as  quick  as  lightning,  murder  would  have  been 
the  result. 

“In  Heaven’s  name.  Master  John  ! Valentine!”  I 
said,  “think  what  you  are  doing.” 

They  both  turned  pale.  Master  John  tried  to  speak, 
but  he  could  not  get  out  a word  ; his  anger  choked 
him  ; and  Valentine,  throwing  his  hammer  into  a 
corner,  said  : 

“ Now  it  is  over  ! I have  put  up  with  enough  for 
the  last  two  years  ....  you  can  get  yourself  another 
journeyman.” 

“Yes,”  said  Master  John,  stuttering  with  rage,  “ I 
have  had  enough  of  an  aristocrat  like  you,  too.” 

But  Valentine  answered  him  to  that:  “You  will  set- 
tle up  with  me  ! And  you  will  give  me  a certificate 
for  the  fifteen  years  I have  worked  for  you  ; do  you 
hear  ? A certificate,  good  or  bad  ! I want  to  see  what 
a patriot  like  you  can  say  against  an  aristocrat  like 

- M 

me. 

He  went  out,  carrying  his  jacket,  and  put  it  on  out- 
side, while  going  towards  Rigaud’s  house. 

Master  John  was  all  upset.  “The  rascal!”  he  said. 
And  a few  minutes  after,  he  asked  me:  “What  do 
you  think  of  such  an  animal?” 

“No  doubt,”  I said,  “he  is  not  right  in  his  mind;  but 
for  all  that,  he  is  a good  fellow,  an  honest  journeyman 
and  a good  workman.  You  were  wrong,  Master  John 
to  bother  him  for  so  long  a time.” 

“What,”  he  shouted,  “I  have  been  wrong?” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  “ you  lose  a good  workman,  a 
man  who  liked  you  ; you  lose  through  your  own  fault; 
you  should  not  have  pushed  him  to  a finish.” 

He  seemed  quite  surprised,  and  wound  up  by  saying: 
“ I was  his  master  ! ...  If  I had  not  been  his  master, 
he  would  have  suffered  tor  it ! . . . Never  mind,  Mich- 
ael, you  tell  me  what  you  think  ....  that  is  right.  I 

am  sorry  for  what  has  happened Yes,  I am 

really  sorry  ....  but  it  is  done.  I could  have  never 
imagined  that  there  was  such  a fool  anywhere?” 
Seeing  that  he  was  sorry,  I put  on  my  jacket  with- 
out saying  any  more,  and  ran  over  to  Rigaud’s  to  try 
and  make  the  matter  up;  for  I was  fond  of  Valentine; 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  could  not  get  along  without 
each  other.  Master  John  understood  what  I wanted 
to  do,  and  let  me  go  out ; he  went  into  the  tavern. 

As  I opened  the  door  at  Rigaud’s,  Valentine  was 
there,  telling  the  old  couple  what  had  happened.  They 
listened  in  consternation.  I interrupted  him,  crying  : 
“Valentine,  you  cannot  leave  us  ; it  is  not  possible; 
you  must  forget  it  all  ! ...  . Master  John  would  be 
so  glad  ....  Don’t  think  that  he  has  any  spite  against 
you  ; on  the  contrary,  he  respects  and  likes  you.  I am 
sure  of  that.” 

“Yes,”  said  old  Rigaud,  “he  has  told  me  so,  a hun- 
dred times.” 

“What  is  that  to  me?”  answered  Valentine.  “Before 
the  States  General,  I liked  the  man,  too  ; but  since  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  times  to 
get  hold  of  the  lands  of  the  Church,  I look  on  him  as  a 
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robber.  And  besides,”  he  shouted,  sitting  down  and 
striking  his  fist  on  the  table,  “ that  pride  of  his  to 
imagine  that  all  men  are  equal,  that  presumption 
raises  my  anger.  His  mind  for  plunder  will  ruin  him, 
I give  you  fair  warning,  and  it  will  serve  him  right. 
You,  Michael,  you  are  not  to  blame;  bad  luck  would 
have  it  that  you  should  fall  in  with  a Master  John  and 
a Chauvel ; it  is  not  your  fault ! If  things  had  stayed 
in  proper  order,  in  four  or  five  years  you  could  have 
bought  a master’s  place  ; I would  have  helped  you  ; I 
have  sixteen  hundred  livres  saved  up  on  deposit  with 
Master  Boileau  at  Phalsbourg.  You  could  have  mar- 
ried like  a Christian  ; we  should  have  worked  togeth- 
er, and  the  old  journeyman  would  always  have  had  the 
respect  of  the  family  and  the  children.” 

As  he  was  talking,  he  became  softened  and  quite 
tender  ; and  I repeatedly  said  to  him  : “ No,  Valentine  ; 
you  are  not  going  away  ; it  is  not  possible  ! ” 

But  directly,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and 
getting  up,  said  with  a firm  voice  : “ This  is  Thursday; 
the  day  after  tomorrow,  Saturday,  early  in  the  morning, 
I am  going.  A man  must  live  up  to  his  obligations;  stay- 
ing in  a robber's  cave  where  a person  risks  losing  his 
soul,  is  wrongful,  is  even  criminal.  I have  already  run 
too  many  risks  ; I ought  to  have  gone  a long  time  ago, 
but  weakness  of  habit  held  me  here.  Now  it  is  all 
over,  and  I am  very  glad.  Tell  Master  Leroux  to  have 
everything  fixed  up  by  tomorrow  evening;  do  you 
hear?  I do  not  want  to  speak  to  him  any  more;  he 
might  imagine  that  he  could  convert  me  yet.:* 

He  turned  into  the  hall  and  up  the  stairs  m the  rear, 
to  his  room;  I crossed  the  street,  full  of  snow,  and  went 
into  the  large  hall  at  the  Three  Pigeons,  where  Nicole 
was  setting  the  table  for  dinner.  Dame  Catherine  was 
helping  her,  quite  pensive;  Master  John  had,  no  doubt, 
just  finished  telling  her  his  dispute  with  Valentine  ; 
he  was  walking  around  the  room  with  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  and  his  head  down. 

“ Well  ? ” he  asked. 

“ Well,  Master  John,  he  goes  day  after  tomorrow, 
Saturday,  early  in  the  morning  ; he  told  me  to  ask  you 
to  have  everything  fixed  up.” 

‘‘Good, his  sixty  livres  for  the  month  are  there;  the  cer- 
tificate shall  be  done  directly,  since  he  is  bound  to  go. 
But  go  and  tell  him  that  I have  no  spite  against  him  ; 
say  that  I invite  him  to  dinner  and  that  there  shall  be 
no  talk  of  lords,  capuchins,  or  patriots  ; go  tell  him 
that  from  me  ! And  tell  him  particularly  that  two  old 
shopmates  like  we  are,  might  shake  hands  and  drink 
a bottle  of  wine  together,  even  if  they  do  not  agree  on 
politics.” 

I saw  that  he  had  his  heart  full ; I did  not  dare  to 
tell  him  that  his  journeyman  did  not  even  want  to 
speak  to  him  any  more. 

Just  then  Valentine  passed  the  window,  with  his 
stick  in  his  hand,  walking  fast  towards  the  city.  He 
was,  no  doubt,  going  to  draw  his  money  from  the  no- 
tary ; Master  John  opened  a window,  and  called  after 
him  : “Valentine  ! Oh,  Valentine  ! ” 

But  he  never  turned  his  head  and  kept  on  going. 


Then  his  anger  again  got  the  best  of  Master  John,  and 
he  said,  as  he  shut  the  window  : “The  fellow  does  not 
want  to  hear  me  ; he  is  full  of  spite.  I was  wrong  .... 
I was  sorry  for  having  been  too  quick  ; well  now  I am 
satisfied.  So,  you  aristocrat,  you  will  not  even  hear 
me!" 

fHe  went  to  his  desk  in  the  corner  of. the  hall,  opened 
it,  and  told  me  : “ Sit  down  there,  Michael,  and  I shall 
dictate  you  his  certificate.” 

I was  afraid  he  was  going  to  give  him  a bad  certifi- 
cate, and  I ventured  to  say  that  after  dinner  he  would 
be  more  calm,  and  that  would  be  better. 

“ No,  no,”  he  said  quickly,  “ I’d  rather  finish  the  thing 
up  at  once,  and  then  think  no  more  of  it.” 

Accordingly,  I sat  down,  and  Master  John,  notwith- 
standing his  anger,  dictated  me  for  Valentine  the  best 
certificate  that  could  be  conceived,  stating  that  he  was 
an  excellent  workman,  a good,  honest,  faithful,  and  at- 
tentive man  ; that  he  regretted  very  much  that  pri- 
vate affairs  took  his  old  journeyman  away;  and  that 
he  could  recommend  him  to  all  master  blacksmiths  as 
a first  class  hand.  After  having  got  me  to  read  it  over 
to  him,  he  signed  it,  and  said  : “ That  is  right  ; you' 
shall  take  it  to  him  this  evening  or  tomorrow.  Take 
his  money,  too  ; let  him  see  if  it  is  right,  and  take  his 
receipt.  If  he  asks  you  to  go  with  him  part  of  the  way 
as  it  is  the  custom  among  journeymen,  you  can  have 
all  Saturday.  And  now  let  us  sit  down  and  have  our 
dinner.” 

The  soup  was  on  the  table  and  we  sat  down.  Nothing 
further  occured  that  day  ; Valentine  did  not  come 
back  to  Baraques. 

The  next  day,  I went  to  see  him  in  his  room  ; he  was 
busy  straightening  up  his  cages,  traps  and  nooses.  I 
gave  him  the  certificate  ; he  put  it  into  his  pocket 
without  saying  a word  ; then  he  counted  his  money 
and  gave  me  a receipt. 

“ All  is  settled  now,”  he  said.  “ I give  all  my  birds, 
cages  and  seeds  to  you  and  your  little  brother  Etienne. 
You  can  do  with  them  what  you  please.” 

I thanxed  him,  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  He  then  told 
me  : “At  eight  o’clock  tomorrow,  you  will  go  with  me 
as  tar  as  the  slope  of  Saverne.  There  we  shall  shake 
hands.  Master  John  cannot  refuse  you  that.” 

“ No,”  I said  ; “he  has  given  me  the  whole  day.” 

“ It  is  the  custom  among  journeymen,”  he  answered. 
“ Now,  remember,  we  shall  start  at  eight  o’clock  with- 
out fail.” 

I then  left  him  ; and  on  the  next  day,  Saturday,  we 
started  together  as  we  had  agreed.  I carried  his  knap- 
sack ; he  walked  behind  me,  stepping  into  my  tracks, 
leaning  on  his  walking  stick,  for  though  he  was  very 
strong  in  the  arms,  his  legs  were  quick  to  tire. 

I shall  never  forget  that  day,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  deep  snow  we  had  to  go  through,  and  of  seeing 
Alsace  from  the  top  of  the  slope  all  white  for  more 
than  twenty  leagues  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  with  its  little 
villages,  its  lines  of  trees  and  forests,  but  still  more 
on  account  of  what  Valentine  told  me  at  the  Green 
Tree  road-house,  where  we  landed  after  nine  o’clock. 
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The  wagoners  would  stop  there  in  ordinary  weather, 
but  nobody  ventured  to  haul  over  this  road  in  the 
month  of  January. 

The  little  tavern,  in  the  midst  ot  firs,  at  the  edge  of 
the  slope,  was  as  though  buried  in  the  snow  ; nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  a track  where  two  or  three  persons 
had  walked  since  the  evening  before,  and  the  little 
windows,  rubbed  off  on  the  outside  by  a sweep  or  two 
of  the  broom.  Without  the  smoke  rising  from  the 
roof,  anybody  would  have  thought  that  all  the  neigh- 
borhood was  dead. 

As  we  went  in,  we  saw  an  old  woman  asleep  by  the 
hearth,  her  foot  on  the  spinning  wheel ; we  had  to 
wake  her  up,  and  only  then  a Spitzdog  with  long  white 
hair,  bushy  tail,  pointed  nose  and  upright  ears,  started 
yelping  at  us  from  under  the  table  ; he  got  scared 
when  he  heard  us  come  in,  and  hid  under  there.  The 
old  woman  could  only  speak  German,  she  wore  a head 
dress  of  broad  black  ribbons  ; her  husband  had  just 
started  to  Saverne  to  fetch  provisions.  She  brought 
us  wine,  a loaf  of  brown  bread  and  cheese. 

Valentine  put  his  knapsack  on  the  bench  and  sat 
down  by  it,  with  his  back  to  the  window,  his  stick  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  his  hands  crossed  upon  it.  1 sat 
down  facing  him,  and  the  old  woman  went  to  sleep 
again  over  her  spinning. 

“ We  are  going  to  part  here,”  said  Valentine.  “To 
your  health,  Michael  ! ” 

“ Here  is  to  yours  ! ” I answered  sadly. 

“ Yes,”  he  said  after  taking  a drink  with  a serious 
face,  “ now  I am  happy,  my  conscience  is  easy  ; I have 
thrown  the  soil  of  scandal  over  my  shoulders,  I have 
taken  my  travelling  staff,  and  now  I am  on  the  road  to 
salvation.  I ought  to  have  gone  long  ago  ; I was  wrong 
to  have  stayed  so  long  in  the  bonds  of  this  Babylon: 
I am  guilty,  and  I accuse  myself  ; it  was  my  tault 
. . . . my  very  great  fault  ! . . . . The  weakness  of 
habit  was  the  cause.” 

§ [He  went  on  for  a few  minutes  in  this  way,  and  I 
thought  I heard  my  mother  as  she  talked  when  she 
came  home  from  hearing  mass  by  refractory  priests 
in  the  mountains;  this  was  the  capuchin,  Eleonor, 
speaking  through  Valentine’s  mouth. ^Finally,  raising 
his  eyes,  he  spread  his  long  arms,  and  said:  “The  hour 
of  pardon  has  come  ! ...  to  all  sinners,  pardon  .... 
I come  among  the  last,  but  it  is  never  too  late.  Thy 
mercy,  oh  my  God,  is  infinite.”  MM  j 

“ But  Valentine,”  said  I,  “ where  are  you  going  ?” 

“ You,”  he  said,  looking  at  me  as  if  he  was  thinking 
whether  he  ought  to  answer  me,  “ I can  tell  j you  where 
I am  going — your  heart  is  with  us.  though  you  know 
it  not  ; your  estrangement  comes  through  others — you 
must  not  tell  anybody  ! And  even  if  you  should  tell 
it,  what  could  it  matter  ? What  is  written,  is  written; 
the  ruin  ot  Babylon  has  sounded.  Before  this  snow  is 
melted,  every  one  will  be  recompensed  according  to 
his  works  ....  You  will  be  spared  ....  yes,  you 
will  be  spared.  But  these  trees, look  at  these  trees, Mich- 
ael, they  will  bend  with  the  weight  of  patriots  hanging 
from  them, and  their  branches  will  break  with  the  load.” 


All  that  old  woman  babble  made  me  sad. 

“ No  doubt,  Valentine,”  I said  to  him,  “ I believe 
you  ; it  is  quite  possible  ; but  waiting  for  that,  where 
are  you  going  ? ” 

“I  am  going  to  Mayence,”he  said,  looking  at  the  old 
woman  who  was  still  sleeping.  “ I go  to  join  our  good 
princes,  and  above  all  the  man  according  to  God’s 
heart,  Mgr.  the  Count  d’Artois.  In  him  I put  my  trust. 
And  from  Mayence  we  shall  go  to  Lyons,  which  will 
become  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ; for  the  other  one 
is  polluted,  there  will  not  remain  of  it  one  stone  upon 
another.  General  Bender  has  already  brought  the  pa- 
triots in  the  Low  Countries  to  their  reason.  Now 
comes  the  turn  of  profaned  France’s  patriots.  You 
will  see  that,  Michael,  you  will  see  it.  Cavalry,  infan- 
try, artillery,  lancers,  and  Paudours,*  all  will  march 
together  ! Some  will  go  in  through  Savoy  ; some  will 
go  in  by  the  way  of  the  Netherlands  ; some  will  go  in 
through  Switzerland  and  from  the  Spanish  frontier  ; 
and  our  lords  will  march  belore  us  to  the  deliverance 
ot  the  poor  martyr  who  suffers  for  our  sins.  Then 
peace  to  the  well  disposed  ! peace  to  the  submissive  ! 

. . . peace  to  the  humble  ! . . . peace  to  the  faithful, 
subjects  ! . . . but  war  to  the  proud  who  lift  up  their 
heads,  to  the  Antichrists,  to  the  buyers  of  stolen  lands 
No  pity  for  them,  no  pity  for  the  John  Lsroux,  the 
Letumiers,  the  Elof  Collins  ! . . . their  hempen  neck- 
tie is  ready.  You,  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear,  you 
are  a good  son  who  supports  his  father  and  his  mother, 
that  is  right;  your  reason  will  come  back  to  you.  Only 
when  our  princes  are  in  Alsace  or  near  Metz,  you  must 
not  run  to  march  against  them  with  the  others,  to  sup- 
port rebellion.  Not  a siqgle  one  will  escape,  I tell  you 
so.  Mgr.  the  Count  d’Artois  has  planned  it  all.  Stir 
not.  Let  Letumier,  Cochart,  Master  John  go  ! The 
soldiers  will  turn  against  them  ; they  are  all  for  our 
princes.  First  of  all,  the  Parisian  rascals,  that  Babylon 
of  iniquity  will  be  exterminated  ! ” 

While  I was  looking  at  Valentine’s  head  which  had 
the  shape  of  a sugar  loaf,  I thought : “What  a mis 

fortune  ! . . . you  are  crazy,  poor  old  man.”  But  I 
answered  him  quietly  : “ You  are  going  to  Mayence  ; 

that  is  all  right.  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  there? 
You  are  no  soldier.  And  besides,  at  your  age  ? ” 

“ Oh,”  he  cried,  “ I shall  not  lack  work.  My  place  is 
secured  beforehand,  I am  going  as  farrier  into  a 
cavalry  regiment,  and  shall  work  out  my  salvation.” 
After  that,  I did  not  say  anything  more ; and  as  we 
had  emptied  our  bottle,  I tapped  to  order  another  one; 
but  he  would  not  take  any  more,  and  said  : “ No, 

Michael,  that  is  enough!  One  glass  of  wine  does  a man 
good,  two  would  be  too  much.” 

He  buckled  on  his  knapsack,  paid  for  the  wine,  and 
we  went  out  while  the  spitz  dog  which  had  recovered 
its  courage,  was  yelping  at  us. 

On  the  outside,  Valentine  reached  out  his  long  arm, 
and  we  shook  hands  Then,  the  poor  fellow  went  down 
the  slope  of  St.  Jean  des  Choux  to  get  to  Wissemburg. 

* Troops  from  the  mountains  of  Hungary  notorious  for  their  savag  ferocity 
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I looked  after  him  a few  minutes;  he  plunged  into  the 
snow  and  got  up  again  as  spry  as  a man  of  twenty. 

I took  the  way  back  to  Baraques.  All  that  Valentine 
had  just  told  appeared  to  me  as  foolishness  ; at  that 
time  I did  not  yet  know  that  the  kings  and  the  noble 
men  of  Europe  were  a kind  of  cosmopolitan  society  by 
themselves  ; that  they  were  neither  French,  nor  Ger- 
mans, nor  Russians,  but  noblemen  first  and  last,  and 
that  they  would  give  each  other  aid  and  assistance,  to 
keep  the  populations  under  the  yoke.  The  idea  ap 
peared  to  me  too  horrible  ; I could  not  believe  it. 

It  was  near  noon  when  I walked  into  the  Three- 
Pigeons. 

“ Oh,  here  you  are  ? ” said  my  godfather,  “you  just 
come  in  time  for  dinner.  Is  he  gone?” 

“Yes,  Master  John.” 

“ Which  way  ? ” 

I was  embarrassed  to  answer,  but  there  was  no  need 
of  it.  Winking  his  eyes,  he  said  : “ It  is  all  right ; he 
goes  to  join  the  emigrated  noblemen  at  Coblenz;  I had 
my  doubts.” 

And  sitting  down,  he  shouted:  “Let  us  eat,  and  think 
no  more  of  that  idiot.” 

At  dinner  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  of  humor. 

“Now  we  are  alone,  Michael,”  he  said  ; “we  shall  be 
able  to  sing  what  we  please.  But  before  that,  the  time 
has  come  to  do  other  things.  I am  pleased  with  you; 
you  have  always  given  me  satisfaction  ; you  are  not 
yet  equal  to  Valentine  as  workman,  for  to  be  just,  he  is 
a very  good  smith  ; but  for  good  sense  you  are  worth 
a thousand  times  more  than  he  ; the  rest  will  come. 
We  shall  always  agree.” 

And  when  dinner  was  over,  as  I was  getting  up,  he 
put  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and  said  : “ Stay,  we  have  to 
talk  over  things.  Catherine,  fetch  us  a bottle  of  wine. 
Everything  has  to  be  clearly  understood,  today.” 

Dame  Catherine  went  out.  I was  surprised  at  Mas- 
ter John’s  good  humor  ; I felt  that  he  wanted  to  tell 
me  something  pleasant.  His  wife  brought  the  wine 
and  went  out  again  into  the  kitchen  to  help  Nicole  to 
wash  the  dishes  ; and  we  were  alone  in  the  big  hall 

“We  shall  not  be  disturbed,”  said  my  godfather,  fill- 
ing our  glasses,  “ in  this  snowy  weather  nobody  will 
come.” 

Then, after  taking  a sip,  he  began  with  a thoughtful 
air  : “You  know,  Michael,  that  my  lands  at  Pickeholtz 
are  the  best  in  the  Lixheim  district ; I saw  that  the 
last  time  I walked  all  over  there.  It  is  strong  soil, 
with  limestone  and  sand  mixed  in.  It  ought  to  grow 
everything  in  abundance  ; but  those  lazy  Tiercelins 
let  it  run  down  completely  ; the  rivers  overflow  the 
low  places;  the  meadows  are  regular  swamps,  all  kinds 
of  rank  water  weeds  grow  there  in  plenty  ; the  cattle 
will  not  eat  them.  Nothing  would  have  beeq  easier 
than  to  give  the  water  a chance  to  run  down  by  clear- 
ing at  the  fallen  willows,  accumulated  for  ages  ; but 
the  beggars  never  bothered  about  that,  they  had 
enough  provisions  in  their  bags  when  they  came  back 
to  the  monastery,  mornings  and  evenings  from  their 
rounds;  hams  were  rotting  in  their  store-rooms.  What 
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a breed  they  are  ! . . . On  the  uplands,  everything  was 
lying  waste,  all  dried  up,  old'  walnut  and  pear  trees 
were  spreading  their  branches  at  random  and  covered 
everything  with  their  shade.  The  plow  will  have  some 
work  to  turn  all  that  over,  and  the  axe  too  ; there  will 
be  no  lack  of  firewood ; I shall  have  enough  for 
three  or  four  years.  It  is  not  a small  job  to  put  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  into  good  shape,  to 
manure,  cultivate,  and  sow  where  there  has  not  been 
two  farthings’ worth  ot  work  or  management  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  Those  hundred  and  fifty  acres  ought  to 
have  brought  me  in  twenty-four  hundred  livres  this 
year,  and  I have  got  but  six  hundred.  That  is  the  do- 
ing of  the  laziness  and  sloth  of  those  beggars,  it  ruins 
the  country  ! Now,  we  are  going  to  change  all  that,  I 
have  already  raised  and  recovered  the  roof  on  the  little 
farmhouse,  that  was  ready  to  tumble  down  ; I have 
put  new  beams  and  rafters  into  the  barn,  and  paved 
the  stable.  It  is  all  set  pretty  near  right,  now  ; but  I 
must  have  lots  of  manure,  and  to  have  manure,  I must 
have  cattle.  I am  going  to  have  them.  Catherine’s 
property  at  Fleisheim  has  always  done  well  ; our  tav- 
ern has  not  paid  bad,  either;  we  can  master  the  whole 
thing.  Only,  I shall  not  be  able  to  stay  here  all  the 
time  ; tfle  first  thing  for  a farmer  is  to  be  on  his  land, 
to  see  if  everyone  does  his  part  of  the  work,  if  the 
cattle  are  attended  to,  the  land  is  properly  prepared, 
and  so  on  ; he  must  be  there.  And  so  I shall  be  out 
there,  the  whole  spring  and  fall ; I shall  come  to  Bar- 
aques only  once  or  twice  a week.  Catherine  does  not 
need  me  to  run  the  tavern  ; but  there  must  be  a man 
at  the  head  of  the  smithy,  and  I have  picked  you  out 
for  that.  You  will  be  master-smith  in  my  place.  You 
must  look  up  a journeyman  to  suit,  for  you  alone  will 
have  the  responsibility,  and  the  journeyman  must  suit 
his  master.  From  this  day,  I give  you  fifty  livres  a 
month  instead  of  thirty.  And  that  is  not  all ; with 
industry  and  proper  conduct  it  will  be  better  yet.  I 
am  fond  of  you,  you  are  a good  boy,  I have  brought 
you  up,  I may  say  ; I am  your  godfather ; I have  no 
children.  . . . you  understand  ? ” 

He  showed  much  tenderness  towards  the  last;  I was 
so  happy,  that  I told  him:  “Oh,  Master  John,  you  make 
a man  of  me,  and  I feel  that  I shall  deserve  it;  yes,  by 
the  friendship  I feel  for  you,  I shall  deserve  it.” 

“ And  by  your  good  conduct  too,”  he  said,  taking 
hold  of  my  hand,  “by  your  industry  and  your  affection 
for  your  family.  If  I had  a son,  I should  want  him  like 
you.  Well,  it  is  understood,  we  are  going  to  work 
together  yet  until  spring  ; I shall  teach  you  what  you 
have  yet  to  learn  ; you  will,  in  the  meantime,  look  for 
a journeyman,  and  then  it  shall  all  go  on  as  we  have 
now  agreed  between  us.” 

He  pressed  my  hand.  Oh,  it  may  well  be  said  that, 
if  there  is  great  distress  in  this  world,  there  are  also 
happy  days  ! When  Master  John  made  me  the  master, 
I felt  the  satisfaction  of  being  somebody  myself,  and 
not  always  to  have  to  wait  for  orders  to  work  by.  The 
idea  of  Marguerite’s  happiness,  when  she  would  hear 
this  grand  news,  filled  me  with  joy.  But  what  gave 
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me  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  the  thought  that  with 
my  fifty  livres  a month,  I should  be  able  to  pay  my 
brother  Etienne's  board  at  Lutzelburg,  where  he  could 
get  his  schooling  at  the  parish  priest’s, Mr.Christopher, 
to  fit  him  out  for  a shool  teacher.  That  consideration 
went  above  all  the  others,  because  of  the  dread  I had 
always  felt  of  my  crippled  brother  being  left  as  a 
charge  on  the  village,  if  any  accident  should  befall  me; 
and  directly  as  I imagined  the  joy  it  would  give  my 
father,  I asked  Master  John’s  permission  to  run  home. 
•‘Go,”  he  said,  “and  make  them  all  feel  happy.” 

It  did  not  take  me  a minute  to  get  home  ; father, 
Etienne  and  Mathurine  were  weaving  baskets  ; they 
were  surprised  to  see  me  at  such  an  hour  when  I was 
always  at  work  in  the  smithy.  Mother  was  busy  with 
her  cooking  at  the  hearth;  she  turned  her  head  round, 
and  then  went  on  with  her  work. 

“ What  has  happened,  Michael  ?”  father  asked. 

In  my  happiness,  I shouted:  “Master  John  gives  me 
fifty  livres  a month.  Valentine  is  gone  ; I take  his 
place  now,  and  get  fifty  livres  ! Master  John  told  me 
that  when  winter  is  over,  he  will  go  to  Pickeholtz  to 
attend  to  his  land,  and  that  I shall  be  master  in  his 
place,  I shall  do  everything,  and  that  I can  look  for  a 
journeyman  myself,  now.” 

Then  father  raised  both  hands  and  cried  : “Oh,  my 
God  ! Is  that  so  ? Now,  my  child,  we  may  say  you  are 
receiving  your  reward  tor  your  kindness  to  us  ! ” 

He  had  got  up.  I threw  myself  into  his  arms,  and 
told  him  with  my  arms  around  him  : “Yes,  and  it  is 

the  luckiest  thing  for  Etienne!  For  a long  time  I have 
been  thinking  of  sending  him  to  school  at  the  parish 
priest’s,  Mr.  Christopher, to  fit  him  for  a schoolmaster; 
but  I had  no  money.  ...” 

But  mother  gave  me  no  chance  to  finish  and  yelled  : 

“ He  shall  not  go  ! ...  I will  not  have  it  that  he  is 
taught  to  be  a heathen  ! ” 

As  she  got  the  words  out,  father  turned  around  all 
at  once  ; he  looked  at  her,  very  pale,  and  answered  in 
a tone  of  anger  and  indignation  such  as  we  had  never 
heard  from  him  : “ And  I say  that  he  will  go  ! Who  is 
master  here?  You  do  not  want  it,  you?  Well,  I do 
want  it.  . . . do  you  understand  ? I want  it!  Oh,  when 
your  son,  the  best  one,  comes  to  save  his  poor  brother 
out  of  his  misery  ; you  have  only  such  thanks  for  him! 
The  others,  like  Nicholas,  like  Lisbeth,  them  you  love, 
don’t  you  ? Creatures  who  abandon  us,  and  would  let 
us  perish  with  hunger,  you,  we,  the  children,  every- 
body ! . . . Them  you  love  ! ” 

His  anger  had  grown  terrible,  so  that  we  were  all 
frightened.  Mother,  at  the  hearth,  looked  at  him  with 
her  eyes  wide  open,  without  being  able  to  reply.  He 
stepped  up  to  her  slowly  and,  quite  close  to  her,  said 
in  a hollow  tone,  while  he  looked  her  up  and  down  ; 

“ Bad  heart ! you  have  not  a word  for  your  child,  who 
gives  you  your  daily  bread  ! ” 

After  quite  a while,  at  last,  she  threw  herself  into 
my  arms  and  cried : “Yes,  he  is  a good  boy  ....  a 
good  son  ! ” 

And  I felt  that  she  loved  me  anyhow,  which  soft- 
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ened  me  a good  deal.  The  children  also  wept ; but 
father  could  not  calm  down  for  a little  while,  he  stood 
there,  pale  and  with  flashing  eyes,  looking  at  us  ; at 
last,  he  took  my  hand  and  said  : “ Come  here,  I want 
to  hug  you  again.  It  is  good  to  have  a son  like  you  ; 
yes,  it  is  good  ! ” 

He  began  sobbing  out  loud  ; and  mother  went  to 
moaning  ; so  that  what  ought  to  have  made  us  happy, 
rendered  us  miserable.  At  last  everybody  calmed 
down.  Father  wiped  his  face,  put  on  his  Sunday 
jacket  and  cap,  and  told  me,  as  he  took  me  by  the  arm, 
“Today,  I shall  not  do  any  more  work.  Let  us  go, 
Michael,  I must  thank  my  friend  John,  our  benefactor. 
What  a good  idea  that  was  to  choose  him  for  your 
godfather  ! It  must  have  come  to  me  from  heaven  ! ” 

Two  seconds  after,  we  were  walking  up  the  snowy 
street.  Father  was  leaning  on  my  arm  ; joy  shone  in 
his  eyes  ; he  explained  to  me  that  I was  christened 
John  Michael,  and  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  lucky. 
As  we  walked  into  the  hall  of  the  Three  Pigeons,  he 
cried  : “John,  I come  to  thank  you  ! ” 

Master  John  was  very  glad  to  see  him.  We  sat  be- 
hind the  stove  till  night,  talking  joyfully  about  me, 
the  plans  of  Master  John,  and  all  family  affairs.  When 
supper  time  came  father  sat  down  to  the  table  with  us; 
and  late,  about  half  past  nine,  we  went  home,  where 
everybody  was  in  bed. 


ASSOCIATION , INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY  AND 
MEDIOCRACY. 


BY  PETER  E.  BURROWES 


There  is  a perpetual  strife  between  the  mind  that 
loves  its  ‘doxies’  and  the  mind  that  loves  its  liberty, and 
no  circle  of  thinkers  is  permitted  to  live  long  together 
without  being  made  conscious  of  the  abrasion. 

The  domineering  man  with  his  back  up  against  the 
universe  appears  with  his  formula  and  tells  us  that 
the  mind,  owing  to  its  limitations, cannot  find  absolute 
truth  because  the  absolute  is  all  outside  and  in  all  of 
nature,  that  the  truthseeker  must,  therefore,  first  qual- 
ify by  getting  a clear  conception  of  nature  as  a whole 
by  acquainting  himself  with  all  its  parts,  as  the  evolu- 
tionists have  done,  and  by  reducing  the  whole  for  So- 
cialistic purposes  to  an  economic  formula. 

I do  not  believe  that  the  human  mind  ever  can  ob- 
tain and,  therefore,  should  not  wait  for  a clear  concep- 
tion of  the  whole  of  nature,  or  history,  based  upon  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  parts  before  finding  a 
remedy  for  its  own  sore  foot.  In  fact,  I believe  evolu- 
tion to  be,  at  present,  but  a very  pretty  tall  minaret 
from  whose  window  the  devotees  of  that  denomination 
are  called  to  prayer.  When  the  evolutionist  knows  all 
about  nature  and  human  history  through  a knowledge 
of  all  their  parts,  and  of  all  their  parts  by  a knowledge 
of  the  whole  and  can  reduce  that  knowledge  to  a for- 
mula, I also  will  bring  out  my  carpet  and  cry  “Allah.” 
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The  three  words  at  the  head  ot  this  article  stand  for 
three  working  forces  equal  to  all  the  needs  of  a vigor 
ous  and  hopeful  propoganda,  and  are  efficient,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  achievement  of  Socialism. 

I must  confine  myself  to  a very  brief  presentation 
of  my  reasons  for  believing  in  their  power  and  ef- 
ficiency. 

First  ; because  they  are  not  new.  It  is  to  their  pre- 
sence together  that  any  measure  of  Socialism  has  ever 
been  achieved. 

Association: — If  any  number  of  persons  desire  to 
associate  for  their  own  and  the  common  welfare  (for 
the  common  welfare  rather  than  that  of  the  unit)  on  a 
property  basis  alone,  they  will  soon  discover  that 
either  the  property  or  the  association  must  go  Prop- 
erty— the  predominance  of  the  property  idea — may 
be  as  rampant  among  the  helplessly  poor  as  among 
the  criminally  rich.  And  this  is,  alas,  the  trade  mark 
glaringly  stamped  today  on  the  human  understanding. 

And  it  marks  the  extent  to  which  capitalism  has 
conquered  the  generation  to  observe,  that  even  So- 
cialism, the  one  avowed  antagonist  of  capitalism  wears 
the  property  uniform  ; and,  in  its  utmost  stretch  of 
imagination,  seems  to  be  content  with  “the  whole  of 
the  product.” 

Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  true  meaning  of  So- 
cialism, its  science,  its  propaganda  and  its  goal  is  as- 
sociation ; association  as  the  means  and  association 
as  the  end. 

If  we  will  but  try  to  attain  the  art  and  habit  of  as- 
sociation, by  associating,  I think  all  the  minor  ques- 
tions including  that  of  property  itself  will  begin  to 
fall  into  their  places. 

Intellectual  Liberty  : Having  predicated  that 

there  is  no  absolute  truth  for  man  to  find,  outside 
mentality,  in  material  nature,  or  in  human  history  as 
it  has  come  to  us,  it  follows  that  1 look  to  the  intellec- 
tual ability  of  man  himself  to  discover  truth  sufficient 
without  waiting  to  know  all  about  everything  else  out- 
side of  him. 

Whatever  truth  is  required  by  man  to  know  in  order 
to  associate,  he,  so  long  as  he  preserves  his  integrity 
as  a free  thinker,  can  undoubtedly  acquire.  And  what- 
ever more  he  needs,  he  will  learn  in  and  by  associa- 
tion itself. 

Association  is  a science  for  humanity,  it  is  a study 
of  men,  by  men,  for  men,  and,  therefore,  of  men, 
thinking,  associating  and  growing  together. 

I emphasize  liberty  of  thought ; not  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  absolute  in  truth,  other  than  its  efficiency 
to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Let  me  have  truth  like  sun- 
shine, a day  of  it  at  a time. 

The  absolutist  is  another  sort  of  property  man,  who 
has  rudely  forced  himself  among  truthseekers.  The 
first  thing  he  wants  in  the  way  ot  knowledge  is  the 
earth,  etc.  Then  he  would  like  to  bank  it  all  in  his 
own  name  and  to  draw  checks  in  his  own  name  in  the 
shape  of  formula.  If  he  can  keep  me  on  nickles  and 
newspapers  why  the  trick  is  done. 

Socialism  is  not  the  reign  of  formulae,  nor  a fight 


tor  property,  nor  a pedestal  for  the  despot,  but  it  is 
the  universal  social  instinct  worked  out  into  real  prac- 
tical fellowship  in  the  art  of  association  ; free  at  once 
from  the  domination  of  the  intellectual  aristocrat 
and  the  degradation  of  the  intellectual  slave  it  is, 
therefore,  an  association  of  the  average  man. 

Mediocracy: — When  I am  drowning  kittens  I always 
select  for  a watery  conclusion  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest.  The  result  is  an  average  cat.  And  if  all 
my  neighbors  were  to  do  the  same  the  feline  popula- 
tion would  be  greatly  improved. 

To  turn  from  cats  to  men  I believe  that  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  under  present  conditions  amounts 
to  a clear  conviction  of  the  survivors’unfitness  for  a de- 
cent life.  And  I would  send  all  our  present  day  fittest 
to  a place  by  themselves  where  they  might  learn  how 
not  to  be  the  fittest,  or  how  not  to  survive. 

I do  not  think  that  Socialism  is  any  more  an  ex- 
treme class  struggle  than  it  is  a struggle  for  property. 

It  is  a struggle  for  association  only.  And,  as  the 
very  strong  and  the  very  weak  are  equally  unfitted  in 
such  an  effort,  I would  educate  the  strong  into  honor- 
able weakness  and  the  weak  into  manly  strength. 

The  much  abused  middle  class  of  the  economic 
world  today  is  also,  I think,  intellectually  the  better 
class  ; and  they  are  coming  our  way  by  the  stern  in- 
iquities of  capilalism.  They  are  the  hope  of  the  world, 
as  they  make  up  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world’s 
thinkers,  including  its  Socialists.  While  the  prole- 
tarain  cries  “Down  with  the  middle  class,”  let  him  be 
clear  that  he  means  the  economic  middle  class  for  the 
proletarian  is  himself,  as  part  of  his  captivity,  but 
poorly  equipped  to  enter  Socialism  when  it  comes.  The 
middle  class  is  the  paramount  factor  in  a mediocracy 
that  means  the  sense,  judgment,  patience,  strength 
and  manhood  of  the  world. 


WASTED  PROFITS. 


BY  BOLTON  HALL. 


Lucius  Delmonico,  the  great  restaurant  keeper,  used 
say  that  “ The  profits  of  a restaurant  go  into  the  swill 
barrel.”  The  profits  of  reform  papers  go  into  the 
scrap  basket,  and  it  is  reformers  who  put  them  there. 
I am  not  less  busy  than  most  men  either  in  money 
grubbing  or  in  real  work,  but  I never  let  a piece  of 
literature  which  could  make  anyone  discontented  or 
show  anyone  the  real  remedy  for  discontent,  to  be 
wasted.  If  possible,  I mark  an  appropriate  or  striking 
paragraph  and  send  or  give  it  to  some  one.  If  not,  I 
leave  it  in  a barber  shop,  restaurant,  car  or  letter-box. 

So,  Anarchist,  Single-Tax,  Socialist  or  Populist  pa- 
pers find  their  way  into  hands  that  would  never  get 
them  otherwise. 

If  all  reformers  would  adopt  this  simple  plan  we 
would  double  the  usefulness  and  shortly  the  circula- 
tion and  advertisements  of  the  agitating  press. 
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TO  THE  GOAL! 


BY  J.  A.  EDGERTON. 


To  the  goal ! To  the  goal ! 

On,  on  ! 

There’s  a heaven  in  the  soul 
That  has  seen  the  way  brigh'ning  ; 

That  has  seen  God's  swift  lightning 
Sweep  its  fiery  path  along 
To  the  heart  of  the  Wrong  ; 

That  has  seen  the  rays  of  promise  shining  in  the  younger  dawn. 

On,  on  ! 

Never  stop.  Never  rest. 

On,  on  ! 

There’s  a throne  in  the  West, 

Shining  through  a mist  of  dream, 

Where  the  People  reign  supreme  ; 

And  that  empire  will  be  found 
When  the  slave  has  been  unbound  ; 

When  we  work  for  one  another,  and  the  reign  of  greed  is  done. 

On,  on  ! 

To  the  golden  age  that  waits, 

On,  on  ! 

Open  wide  the  morning’s  gates, 

That  will  flood  the  Future’s  face 
With  the  light  of  better  days  ; 

That  will  let  the  glory  forth 
Of  a heaven  upon  earth, 

With  fraternity,  equality  and  liberty  begun. 

On,  on  ! 

To  the  better,  to  the  brighter, 

On,  on  ! 

Where  the  human  path  grows  lighter  ; 

Where  the  love  of  man  is  ever, 

Like  a sunny,  winding  river, 

Broader,  deeper,  fuller  growing. 

Onward  through  the  nations  flowing, 

'Til  it  links  the  world  together,  and  the  peoples  are  as  one. 

On,  on  ! 

The  young  world  is  sweeping 
On,  on ! 

Their  paths  the  stars  are  keeping. 

Let  humanity  despair  not, 

And  its  heavy  bondage  bear  not. 

While  the  earth  is  swinging  dawn  ward, 

Let  it  keep  its  journey  onward, 

Till  the  hate,  the  wrong,  the  tyranny,  that  bind  the  human  down, 
All  are  gone. 


DA  YE  REAR. 


HELEN  C.  CLARK. 


The  steps  are  many,  and  the  way  is  long, 

The  fair  and  promised  land  is  not  in  sight 
To  cheer  our  vision  ; yet  the  eye  of  faith  is  strong. 

After  the  darkness — Joy  cometh  with  the  light, 

As,  in  the  east,  breaks  dawn  of  a new  day, 

A new  Time,  and  banner.  Humanity  the  watch  word 
Of  loyal  men,  who,  from  the  towers,  discern  the  ray 
Of  the  clear  light  of  Truth.  Herald  of  day,  and  of  the  Word 
Leading  from  out  the  dreary  wilderness  of  doubt, 

To  flowery  field  of  Ardathi ; promised  land 
Of  Peace , and  plenty,  hedged  round  about 
With  golden  links  of  Love  ; forged  by  the  hand 
Of  Wisdom,  encircling  and  embracing  all  Humanity 
In  the  white  light  of  Love's  Divinity. 


Literature. 


History  of  the  Commune  of  1871.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  Lissagaray  by  Eleanor  Marx  Aveling.  New  York  : The 

International  Publishing  Co.  1898. 

SECOND  NOTICE. 

One  of  the  influences  against  which  the  revolutionary  proletariat 
of  Paris  had  to  struggle  was  the  rural  population.  The  Commune 
may  be  said  to  have  faced  France  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Throughout  this  work  the  tone  is  pronouncedly  hostile  to  every- 
thing that  is  not  proletarian.  Withering  contempt  is  meted  out  to 
the  bourgeoisie.  We  have  not  observed  that  this  prejudice  has  af- 
fected the  accuracy  of  the  work,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  make  its  im- 
pression upon  the  critical  reader. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  chapters  are  those  dealing  with  the  crisis 
of  the  Commune  in  Paris  itself,  when  all  was  action  and  bustle. 
The  author  is  not  without  a touch  of  self  consciousness  as,  for  in- 
stance, where  he  says  the  theatre  of  events  was  “simple  and  gi- 
gantic as  a drama  of  ^Eschylus.”  We  are  introduced  to  the  work, 
man- commander,  dirty,  grimy,  fighting  and  drilling,  his  son  often 
at  his  side.  Effective,  too.  are  those  touches  regarding  “ this  wo- 
man,” doing  battle  in  the  ranks  as  well  as  the  men.  She  is,  we 
read,  the  “ true  Parisienne,”  and  much  more  besides.  “ The  un- 
clean androgyne,  born  in  the  mire  of  the  empire,  the  madonna  of 
the  pornographers,  the  Dumas  fils  and  the  Feydaux,  has  followed 
her  patrons  to  Versailles  or  works  the  Prussian  mine  at  St.  Denis  ” 
There  is,  indeed,  a prevalent  feminine  element  in  the  Commune. 
“ A young  Russian  lady,  of  noble  birth,  educated,  beautiful,  rich 
called  Demitrieff,  was  the  Theroigne  de  M4ricourt  of  this  revolu- 
tion. The  proletarian  character  of  the  Commune  was  embodied  in 
Louise  Michel,  a teacher  in  the  seventeenth  arrondissement.  Gen. 
tie  and  patient  with  the  little  children,  who  adored  her,  in  the  cause 
of  the  people,  the  mother  became  a lioness.”  Thus,  in  a. series  of 
deft  sketches,  the  author  brings  vividly  upon  the  scene  the  persons 
and  the  events  of  the  great  tragedy.  He  is  never  at  fault,  appar- 
ently, and  he  never  wastes  time  with  unnecessary  persons  and 
things.  This  means  that  he  knows  his  Commune  well. 

Concerning  the  execution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  we  are  told 
that  it  was  the  result  of  the  animosity  he  had  excited  among  the  rest 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  bishops  were  then  very  bitter  in  their  parti- 
sanship, some  being  Ultramontanes  and  some  Gallicans.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  a Galliean,  of  course,  and  when  it  was  made  known  that 
his  execution  was  imminent  unless  the  Commune’s  rights  were  re- 
spected, the  Ultramontanes  deliberately  deserted  him.  They  were 
“ eagerly  covetous  of  the  episcopal  seat  of  Pans  ” and  the  Arch- 
bishop’s death  was  to  them,  thus,  “ a double  profit,  leaving  them  a 
rich  inheritance  and  giving  them  at  small  expense  a martyr.”  We 
are  also  given  a few  facts  concerning  the  vast  treasure  in  money 
which  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commune.  This  treasure  was  in 
the  vaults  of  the  great  bank  at  Paris  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Communists  to  do  anything  they  pleased  with  it.  “All  serious  reb- 
els,” says  the  author,  “have  commenced  by  seizing  upon  the  sinews 
of  the  enemy — their  money,  The  council  of  the  Commune  was  the 
only  revolutionary  government  that  refused  to  do  so.”  The  officials 
of  the  bank  were  in  dire  terror  during  the  Commune,  for  they  had 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  their  keeping  and  they  could  not  tell 
at  what  moment  the  Communists  would  appear  to  seize  it.  The  clerks 
were  all  placed  under  arms,  the  governor  of  the  bank  slept  within 
its  walls,  and  preparations  were  made  for  withstanding  an  actual 
siege.  These  things  availed  nothing  for  the  Commune  practically 
captured  the  bank  with  its  vast  hoards,  and  then,  with  a sublime 
abnegation,  did  nothing  with  them.  Our  author  makes  no  con- 
cealment of  his  disgust  at  this.  He  leads  us  to  conjecture  that,  had 
he  had  his  way,  the  funds  of  the  bank  would  have  been  confiscated 
and  used  to  bribe  the  enemies  of  the  Commune  with.  No  doubt  it 
was  Quixotic  to  let  the  money  go,  but  one  cannot  censure  this  course 
without  seeming  at  once  cynical  and  venal. 

But  we  could  dip  into  these  pages  indefinitely.  They  are  a store 
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house  of  most  precious  information,  and  we  get  our  facts  well 
digested.  There  is  no  confusion  and  no  waste  of  words.  We  have 
here  a classic  of  the  Commune,  an  authority.  The  translation 
seems  to  be  well  made  throughout. 

NOTES. 


Of  interest  to  Socialists  will  be  “ Karl  Marx  and  the  close  of  his 
system,”  a work  by  Eugen  V.  Boehm-Bawerk,  counsellor  in  the 
Austrian  ministry  of  finance  and  honorary  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  U uiversity  of  Vienna.  The  author  geverely  cri- 
ticises Marx.  The  book  is  to  be  publised  by  T.  Fisher  Unwin  of 
London,  the  translation  being  by  Alice  M.  Macdonald.  There  is  a 
preface  by  James  Bonar,  a noted  student  of  economics.  This  work, 
in  its  original  German,  has  been  much  commented  on  by  opponents 
of  Socialism,  although  Socialists  pronounce  it  ridiculous. 

The  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  the  referendum  has  as- 
sumed formidable  proportions  in  France.  The  current  number  of 
the  Revue  Bleue  devotes  a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject 
discussing  the  imperative  mandate  very  intelligently.  M.  Paul 
Deschanel,  the  French  politican,  has  lately  been  disturbing  the  ex- 
ploiters by  advocating  a municipal  referendum.  Although  the 
French  take  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  matter  we  are  afraid 
they  are  still  in  need  of  a vast  amount  of  instruction  with  reference 
to  it. 

We  also  notice  in  the  Revue  Bleue  a very  long  and  elaborate 
notice  of  Professor  WyckofFs  “ The  Workers,”  a book  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  American  laboring  man  is  studied  at  first  hand. 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  pages  of  the  Revue  given  over  to 
Professor  WyckofFs  study,  and  a very  vivid  picture  of  the  horrors 
of  working  class  life  over  here  is  the  result. 

But  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  Revue 
is  a study  of  Socialism  and  Anarchy  in  Spain  today.  We  have  read 
this  article  ( Les  Partis  avanc6s  6 a Espagne)  with  very  great  pleas- 
ure. The  writer,  M.  R.  Marie-Oswald,  speaking  of  what  he  calls 
the  individualist  anarchists,  says  that  the  Anarchists  of  Spain  are 
divided  into  two  opposing  camps.  One  is  collectivist  in  its  ideas, 
the  other  is  strictly  individualist.  The  latter  constitutes  the  An- 
archists proper.  They  reproach  the  collectivists  with  too  great 
subjection  to  mere  organization.  Among  the  most  influential  of  the 
Anarchist  organs  are  Vldea  litre,  Ciencia  sociale  and  la  Tram- 
ontana published  at  at  Barcelona,  and  el  Communista  published 
at  Saragossa.  Anarchy,  says  the  writer,  has,  in  its  individualist 
form,  found  ready  acceptance  in  Spain.  The  persecutions  of  1873, 
following  the  fall  of  the  republic,  those  of  1892  and  1893  after  the 
insurrection  of  Xeres  and  the  conspiracy  of  Liceo.  were  i neffective 
in  suppressing  the  Anarchist  tendencies  of  a large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. At  the  same  time  Anarchist  theories  in  Spain,  although 
widely  propagated,  are  on  the  decline,  if  we  may  credit  the  writer. 
He  thinks  they  were  strongest  from  1870  to  1888.  The  case  seems 
to  be  different  with  Socialism.  There  is  in  Spain  a “ Socialist- La- 
bor party,  which  grew  out  of  the  work  accomplished  in  1868  by 
Bakunin,  the  two  Reclus,  Joukowsky  and  some  others.  They 
planted  Socialism  in  the  peninsula.  Before  1868,  Socialism, 
as  an  organized  force  in  Spain,  had  no  existence.  It  was 
Fannelli,  the  colleague  of  Bakunin,  who  organized  the  first 
Socialist  bodies  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona.  In  a very  few 
months,  Spain  became  the  most  active  field  of  Socialist  propaganda. 
By  the  end  of  1869  there  were  two  hundred  sections  with  over  two 
thousand  members  in  all.  At  the  Socialist  Congress  of  Bale  (Sep- 
tember, 1869).  Spain  was  represented  by  Farga,  Pelicier  and  Sen- 
tinion,  delegates  from  the  National  Spanish  Labor  League.  The 
principal  Socialist  organs  of  Spain  date  from  this  period  and  in- 
clude "La  Solidaridad ,”  "El  Obrero ,”  "La  Revolution  Social ,” 
and  "La  Voz  del  Trabajador."  In  1870  was  organized  a Social- 
ist secret  society  under  the  name  “ Allianza  de  la  Democratia  So- 
cialista."  It  speedily  fell  under  the  most  radical  revolutionary  in- 
fluences. This  did  not  please  a certain  element  that  opposed  the 
mixture  of  Anarchy  and  Socialism.  There  was  a split  in  1872,  and 
the  Socialists  proper,  under  the  leadership  of  Lafarque  and  Farga, 


founded  the  Socialist  Labor  Party.  The  Alianza  was  later  dis- 
rupted, the  Anarchists  forming  a different  organization  for  them- 
selves exclusively.  The  Farga  movement  has,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
vailed. It  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  very  severe  repressive 
measures  were  adopted  by  the  government. 

A new  stage  in  Spanish  Socialism  is  now  entered  upon.  The  So- 
cialists were  forced  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  the  oath  bound  secret 
organization.  Their  work  was  crowned  with  brilliant  success.  The 
growth  of  the  movement  was  slow  but  sure.  The  government  be- 
gan to  relax  its  persecution  and  in  1882  there  was  a congress  of 
Spanish  Socialists  at  Seville,  at  which  sixty  thousand  members  of 
the  movement  were  represented.  The  organ  of  the  movement, 
la  Revista  Social  had  a circulation  of  twenty  thousand  copies.  But 
it  must  be  understood  that  there  was  always  a great  deal  of  purely 
anarchist  doctrine  mixed  up  with  Socialism  at  this  period  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  scarcely  accurate  to  use  the  word  Socialism  strictly  in 
connection  with  the  movement. 

It  was  this  fact  which  led  to  the  active  propagation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  in  Spain.  This  party  grew  very 
rapidly  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  of  the  An- 
archists. In  1886  it  began  the  publication  of  its  organ  el  Socialista 
under  the  editorship  of  the  brilliant  Iglesias.  In  1888  a national 
congress  was  held  at  Barcelona  in  which  some  dozen  delegations 
participated.  Another  one  was  held  in  1890  at  Balboa,  the  progress 
made  in  the  meantime  having  been  considerable.  There  were 
twenty  three  delegations.  On  May  1,  1890  the  Spanish  Socialists 
issued  their  pronunciamento  demanding  (1)  an  eight  hour  day  ; (2) 
collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  ; 
(3)  prohibition  of  child  labor. 

The  present  state  of  Socialism  in  Spain  may  be  gathered  from  the 
facts  which  the  Revue  sums  up  thus  : There  are  seven  regular  So 
cialist  organs.  A central  committee,  elected  every  time  a congress 
meets,  has  its  headquarters  at  Madrid  and  controls  the  movement 
generally.  The  local  bodies  pay  five  francs  into  the  common  treas- 
ury for  every  hundred  of  their  membership  and  every  Socialist  pays 
ten  centimes  annually  for  the  renewal  of  his  card.  The  committee 
regularly  issues  an  account  of  its  expenditures.  The  places  in  which 
the  Socialist  movement  is  strongest  are  Madrid,  Balboa,  Malaga 
and  Maturo,  but  there  are  influential  bodies  at  Barcelona  and  at 
Valencia.  The  Spaniards  who  have  done  most  to  spread  Socialism 
in  their  own  country  are  Iglesias,  F.  Diego,  Mesa,  G.  Quejido  and 
some  few  others. 

“ Le  Socialisme  en  Belgique  ” by  J.  Destr6e  and  E.  Vaudervelde, 
two  Socialist  deputies  in  the  Belgium  parliament,  is  a valuable 
study.  The  wort  deals  particularly  with  the  attitude  of  Socialists 
in  reference  to  the  land  question. 

The  first  number  of  a new  sociological  annual, L' Annie  Sociolog- 
ique  has  made  its  appearance.  Paris  : (Alcan).  It  is  published 
under  the  editorship  of  M.  Emile  Durckheim.  The  present  volume 
contains  historical,  ethnographical  and  statistical  matter  and  is 
scientific  rather  than  popular. 

La  Revue  Socialiste  for  April  is  a very  attractive  number.  Mr. 
Paul  Sonis  has  an  article  on  the  question  of  China  considered  from 
the  Socialist  point  of  view.  Signor  Colajanni  supplies  a careful 
study  of  the  present  condition  of  Italy  and  censures  the  Socialists 
for  their  failure  to  oppose  the  monarchy  with  vigor.  Finally  there 
is  a highly  interesting  article  on  Socialism  in  Austria. 

Those  who  commit  suicide  on  account  of  their  poverty  are  rarely 
made  the  subject  of  sociological  investigation,  but  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  matter  is  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  M.  Louis  Proal,  who  makes  Paris  the  scene  of  his  re- 
searches. (Les  Suicides  par  Misere  a Paris).  He  introduces  the 
topic  with  the  observation  that  in  studying  the  lists  of  suicide  cases 
in  his  capacity  as  a provincial  magistrate,  he  was  struck  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  commited  suicide  by  reason  of  poverty  they 
had  not  brought  upon  themselves.  He  had  on  various  occasions  heard 
an  expression  that  betrays  as  well  as  does  suicide  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  and  which  is  in  vogue  among  the  country  women 
of  Provence.  When  they  want  to  say  that  their  children  have  died 
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hey  exclaim  : “ The  good  God  has  aided  me  ! ” (le  bon  Dieu  m’a 
aid6e).  He  had  often  himself  come  across  cases  of  death  by  star- 
vation. But  in  a great  city,  like  Paris,  suffering  is  found  in  its  most 
intense  form.  In  1836  Dr.  Lewret  wrote  that  their  were  eight  cases 
of  suicide  due  to  poverty  every  year.  Today  there  are  about  350 
per  annum. 

Space  forbids  any  further  citation  from  this  highly  interesting 
article.  The  writer  of  it,  M.  Louis  Proal,  has  recently  published 
works  on  the  treatment  of  criminals,  a topic  of  which  he  has  made 
a special  study.  A man  of  broad  views  and  great  natural  endow- 
ments, his  conversion  to  Socialism  is  hoped  for  by  many  of  the  lead- 
ing collectivists  of  France. 


Our  Weekly  News-Letter. 


The  amount  of  talk  that  is  being  indulged  in  with  reference  to  the 
movements  of  the  Spanish  squardon  is  not  calculated  to  inspire  the 
people  with  confidence.  First  we  hear  that  the  enemy  have  been 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  another  hour  or  so  we  are  told 
that  the  enemy  have  escaped  our  ships  and  are  sailing  home. 
Whichever  of  these  reports  may  turn  out  to  be  true  there  is  little  in 
either  calculated  to  give  us  alarm.  It  shows  that  we  are  a formid- 
able force  when  the  enemy  tries  to  run  away  from  us,  To  be 
sure,  we  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  run  awayf 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a limit  to 
human  capacity.  Should  it  prove  true  that  the  Spanish  admiral  has 
elu  led  our  squadron,  we  ought  to  be  careful  how  we  visit  con- 
demnation upon  the  heads  of  our  naval  commanders.  They  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  with  a rather  inadequate  force.  Our  navy 
is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  defense  of  our  enormous  stretch 
of  sea  coast, 

* * 

We  have  really  to  be  satisfied  as  it  is.  If  the  Spanish  admiral 
runs  away  it  is  a proof  of  his  own  good  sense  and  of  the  respect 
which  our  navy  is  able  to  inspire.  It  is  easy  for  us  who  are  seated 
comfortably  at  home  to  declare  that  Sampson  and  Schley  ought  to 
have  run  the  enemy  to  earth.  But  how  could  they  do  that  and  still 
defend  our  coast  ? The  fact  is  that  there  is  too  much  stay  at  home 
strategy  about  this  war.  Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  news  that  is 
constantly  coming  in  is  reliable.  The  government  has  established 
a very  strict  censorship.  In  spite  of  the  very  positive  statements 
that  are  now  in  circulation  regarding  the  Spanish  fleet,  it  is  even 
said  that  there  is  no  Spanish  fleets  anywhere  within  a thousand 
miles  of  our  coast.  It  is  said  that  the  much  talked  of  fleet  of  Cer. 
vera  is  a myth.  We  are  unable  to  decide  between  these  contradic- 
tory stories  but  this  much  is  certain.  We  have  a very  competent 
set  of  naval  commanders  and  they  have  done  all  that  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  do. 

* * 

r While  admitting  all  that  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  our  naval  com- 
manders, however,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  admininstration  is 
not  holding  up  its  end  of  the  line  with  reference  to  the  war.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  stories  in  circulation  regarding  the  appointment  of 
sons  of  their  fathers  to  responsible  posts  in  the  army.  Worse  than 
these,  are  the  allegations  of  the  evils  of  the  contract  system.  Then 
the  railroads  are  not  in  the  least  abating  their  peculiar  profit-mon- 
gering  tactics.  In  addition  to  these  evils  of  corporations  we  have 
the  glaring  fact  that  the  telegraph  monopoly  has  broken  down  in  its 
efforts  to  render  an  ad-quate  service.  The  Senate  has  before  it  a 
bill  to  take  the  telegraph  services  out  of  the  hands  of  the  private 
monopolies  and  make  it  a public  function  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

* * 

This  is  a very  sensible  thing  to  do,  and  we  hope  that  the  Senate 
will^iass  the  bill.  As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  simply  monstrous 
that  so  vital  a public  function  as  the  telegraph  service  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  a private  monopoly  at  a time. when  the  safety  of  the 


state  necessitates  its  operation  by  the  public  authority.  The  enemy 
have  all  the  facilities  they  want,  during  the  continuance  of  hostili. 
ties,  to  learn  our  plans,  for  no  private  enterprise  can  guard  the  pub- 
lic secrets.  It  is  a noteworthy  fact  that  the  Spanish  government  is 
able  to  keep  all  its  secrets.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
evils  of  private  monopoly  have  not  gone  so  far  in  the  domain  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  simply  marvellous  that  we  permit  ourselves  to  descant 
so  freely  upon  the  incompetence  of  the  Spanish  government  at  the 
very  moment  that  it  is  reading  a very  valuable  lesson  to  us.  We 
are  afraid  that,  if  the  bill  for  the  public  operation  of  the  telegraph 
does  get  through  the  Senate,  it  will  fail  to  pass  the  House,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Speaker  of  that  body  is  owned  by  the  corpora- 
tions. 

*  *  * 

Here,  then,  is  the  source  of  such  misfortunes  as  may  befall  us 
during  this  war.  We  are  being  ruined  by  private  enterprise.  If 
we  wish  to  fix  responsibility  for  any  disaster  that  may  overtake  us, 
let  us  not  make  a scapegoat  of  the  admirals  who  are  risking  their 
lives  in  our  service.  Suppose  that  Cervera  did  really  get  away  ! 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  managed  to  betray  us  through  bribes 
given  to  private  enterprise  than  that  our  faithful  and  well  trained 
naval  officers  brought  the  trouble  upon  us.  Unless  we  are  verj 
much  mistaken,  the  whole  lesson  of  this  war,  so  far,  has  been  that 
we  are  not  living  under  a government  that  has  learned  to  serve  the 
people.  We  are  living  under  a government  that  is  conducted  solely 
jn  the  interest  of  corporations. 

* v 

The  complaints  that  have  begun  to  come  from  the  army  camps 
regarding  the  quality  of  the  food  supply  have  not,  so  far,  been 
noticed.  Perhaps  the  contractors  have  more  influence  than  the 
poor  soldiers.  We  are  told  that  the  food  supply  is  largely  under 
the  charge  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  We  have  heard  that  he  is  a very 
able  young  man,  and  we  have  no  wish  to  dispute  the  statement.  If 
he  wants  to  deserve  well  of  his  country  and  teach  the  people  that 
the  charges  made  against  our  millionaires  are  exaggerated,  let  him 
attend  at  once  to  these  rumors  and  complaints  relating  to  the  com- 
missary. Mr.  Astor  is  a wealthy  man,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  can  rise  superior  to  the  mercenary  influences  to  which  so 
many  poorer  men  yield.  If  he  gives  his  attention  to  the  charges 
against  the  commissary  contracts  and  orders  a change  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  rations  now  served  out  in  camp,  he  will  find  that  the  so 
called  prejudices  against  the  pluocrats  will  be  greatly  allayed. 

* * 

As  for  the  administration,  we  fear  no  amount  of  criticism  will  in- 
fluence it.  The  complaints  of  appointments  of  the  sons  of  their 
fathers  have  had  no  effect  upon  Mr.  McKinley  who  goes  right  ahead 
appointing  the  sons  of  their  fathers,  as  if  they  were  the  pick  of  the 
country.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  he  will  prove  less  callous 
when  the  stories  regarding  the  food  supply  reach  him.  The  men 
of  capital  regard  war  pretty  much  as  they  regard  everything  else— 
a thing  to  speculate  in.  Let  Mr.  Astor  show  us  all  that  he  will  not 
permit  this  view  to  prevail  and  he  can  then  put  the  enemies  of  plu- 
tocracy to  confusion. 


A SOCIALIST  CATECHISM. 


THOUGHT. 

Q.  What  is  thought  f 
A.  An  unusual  mental  state. 

Q.  In  whom? 

A.  Most  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

A.  They  do  not  know  how  to  think. 
Q.  Who  does  the  thinking  ? 

A.  A few  self-constituted  thinkers. 
Q.  How  do  they  do  it  t 
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A.  Mechanically. 

Q.  Why  is  this  tolerated  ? 

A.  The  masses  know  no  better. 

Q.  Do  they  not  think  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  they  think  ? 

A.  They  think  they  think. 

Q.  What  do  they  think  they  think  ? 

A.  They  think  they  think  their  own  thoughts. 

Q.  Do  they  not  think  their  own  thoughts? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Whose  thoughts  do  they  think  ? 

A.  The  thoughts  of  any  thinker  whom  accident  has 
placed  over  them. 

Q.  What  are  these  thoughts  ? 

A.  Fallacies  and  sophisms  long  since  exploded. 

Q.  On  what  subjects  ? 

A.  Law,  order,  property,  government,  conduct  and 
the  like. 

Q.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

A.  The  people  must  think  for  themselves  instead  of 
letting  others  think  for  them. 


COURTS. 

Q.  What  are  courts  ? 

A.  Legal  tribunals.  • 

Q.  Why  do  they  exist  ? 

A.  For  the  benefit  of  the  property  owner. 

Q.  Anyone  else  ? 

A.  The  lawyer. 

Q.  What  do  courts  have  ? 

A.  Authority. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  To  send  the  poor  to  prison. 

Q.  Do  the  courts  send  the  poor  to  prison  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  ? 

A.  Because  they  have  no  influence. 

Q,  What  do  the  courts  do  to  the  rich  ? 

A.  Keep  them  from  going  to  prison. 

Q.  How  do  they  do  this  ? 

A.  By  pronouncing  unconstitutional  all  laws  that 
are  likely  to  give  the  rich  any  trouble. 

Q.  Are  not  the  courts  ashamed  of  themselves  ? 

A.  No. 

Q What  do  they  say  ? 

A.  They  say  they  exist  to  administer  the  law. 

Q.  What  does  that^mean  ? 

A.  It  is  all  humbug. 

Q.  Then  what  do  the  courts  amount  to  ? 

A.  They  are  merely  institutions  for  oppressing  the 
poor  and  protecting  the  rich. 

Q.  Is  there  no  help  for  this  ? 

A.  Not  while  the  systemjof  humbug  and  fraud  upon 
which  the  courts  rest  is  maintained. 


LAW  MAKING. 

Q.  Who  make  the  laws  ? 

A.  The  corporations. 

Q.  How  ? 


A.  By  owning  the-law-making  bodies. 

Q.  Then  do  not|the  people  make  the  laws  ? 

A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  But  why  are  we  told  that  they  do? 

A.  Because  that  is  a part  of  the  humbug  we  toler- 
ate. 

Q.  Is  this  humbug  believed  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  is  it  taken  so  seriously  ? 

A.  Because  everybody  pretends  to  believe  it. 


INTERPRETATION. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  laws  after  they  are  made  ? 
A.  They  are  interpreted. 

Q.  By  whom  ? 

A.  The  judges. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  That  depends  upon  the  corporation  that  made 
them. 

Q.  Then  the  corporations  make  the  judges  as  well 
as  the  laws  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else  do  the  corporations  make  ? 

A.  Money. 


POVERTY. 

Q.  What  is  poverty  ? 

A.  The  lot  of  the  masses. 

Q.  Is  there  no  way  of  avoiding  it? 

A.  The  rich  say  there  is  not. 

Q.  Do  the  rich  avoid  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  they  explain  this  inconsistency  ? 
A.  They  blame  it  on  God. 


CORPORATION. 

Q.  What  is  a corporation  ? 

A.  A thing  without  a soul. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  corporations  are  there  ? 
A.  Great  and  bankrupt. 

Q.  What  are  great  corporations  ? 

A.  Things  that  are  above  the  law. 

Q.  What  do  they  do? 

A.  Rule  the  country. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Q.  What  country  do  the  corporations  rule? 

A.  The  United  States. 

Q What  is  the  United  States? 

A.  Free. 

Q Since  when  ? 

A.  Since  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  yoke  ? 

A.  It  is  used  in  Fourth  of  July  orations. 

Q.  Do  the  corporations  rule  the  United  States  for 
nothing  ? 

A.  No.  They  are  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Is  that  why  corporations  are  so  rich  ? 0 

A.  Yes.  They  get  liberal  thank  offerings  from  a 
grateful  people. 
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After  years  of  preparation,  Mr.  Bellamy  has  given  us  a work 
which  will  command  universal  attention.  The  new  book  is  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  than  “ Looking  Backward!'  The  scene 
is  the  same — that  is  to  say,  the  world  of  the  twentieth  century — and 
the  same  characters  reappear.  But  while  the  new  book  tells  us 
much  that  is  fresh  about  the  institutions  of  the  world  of  tomorrow, 
its  especial  purpose,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  “ Looking  Back- 
ward" is  to  account  for  these  institutions  by  explaining  not  only  a 
righteousness  and  reason,  but  likewise  the  course  of  historical 
evolution  by  which  they  were  born  out  ot  the  very  different  order 
of  things  existing  today.  In  this  part  of  his  work  the  author  has 
much  to  say  of  the  meaning  of  the  events  of  our  own  times,  which 
he  links  with  the  future  by  predictions  of  changes  now  upon  us. 
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95.  The  Diseases  of  Personality Ribot. 

(A  Half-Century  of  Science Huxley. 

^ ( Progress  of  Science  from  1 836  to  1886 . . Grant  Allen. 

97.  The  Pleasures  of  Life. — Part  I Lubbock. 

98.  Cosmic  Emotion — Teaching  of  Science. ..  .Clifford, 

Special  number. — 10  cents. 

N ature-Studies.  — I.  Flame LowE; 

II.  Birds  of  Passage Brown. 

III.  Snow  Chisholm. 

IV.  Caves Dallas. 

100.  Science  and  Poetry Wilson. 

( ^Esthetics  — Dreams Sully. 

(Association  of  Ideas Robertson. 

102.  Ultimate  Finance. — Part  I Black. 

mo  I Coming  Slavery— Sins  of  Legislators—)  Spfncfr 
3 ( Great  Political  Superstition J 

104.  Tropical  Africa Drummond. 

105.  Freedom  in  Science  and  Teaching Haeckel. 

106.  Force  and  Energy Grant  Allen. 

107.  Ultimate  Finance. — Part  II Black. 

108.  English:  Past  and  Present. — Part  I.)  ...Trench. 

109.  English:  Past  and  Present. — Part  II.) 

No.  108  is  a double  number. — 30  cents. 

no.  The  Story  of  Creation Clodd. 

Double  number. — 30  cents. 

in.  The  Pleasures  of  Life. — Part  II Lubbock. 

1 1 2.  The  Psychology  of  Attention Ribot. 

1 13.  Hypnotism:  History  and  Development. Bjornstrom. 

Double  number. — 30  cents. 

( Christianity  and  Agnosticism. ) Huxley,  Bishop  of 

IX4  ( A controversy J Peterboro,&  others. 

Double  number. — 30  cents. 

1 15  (Darwinism:  Exposition  of  the  Theory)  \yALLACE 

116  ( of  Natural  Selection j 

Twr>  r.nnr,v,pr«;. — cents  each. 


92, 


93 


99 


Modem  Science  and  Modern  Thought Laing. 

Part  I. — Double  number. — 30  cents. 

Modern  Science  and  Modern  Thought Laing. 

1 Part  II. — Single  number. — 15  cents. 

( The  Electric  Light — The  Storing  of  Elec- ) T 
{ triced  Energy. J Molloy. 

(The  Modern  Theory-  of  Heat — The  Sun)  A(f 
1 as  a Storehouse  of  Energy J Mollov. 

Utilitarianism John  Stuart  Mill. 

(Origin  of  Alpine  and  Italian  \ Ramsay,  Ball,  Mur- 
( Lakes.  Parti. — 30  cents.  I chison,  Studer, 

( Origin  of  Alpine  and  Italian  ( Favre,  Whymper, 
Lakes.— Part  II.— 15  cents.  ' Spencer. 

124.  The  Quintessence  of  Socialism Schaffle. 

(Darwinism  and  Politics Ritchie. 

125  J 

( Administrative  Nihilism Huxley. 

126  (Physiognomy  and  Expression Mantegazza. 

127  ( Two  double  numbers. — 30  cents  each. 

128  (The  Industrial  Revolution"  in  England. . .Toynbee. 

129  ( Two  double  numbers,-^- 30  cents  each. 

130  (The  Origin  of  the  Aryans*:..,..*;;. Tailor. 

131  ( Two  double  numbers.— 30- cents  each. 

132  (The  Evolution  of  Sex Geddes  — Thomson. 

133  ( Two  double  numbers.— 30’ cents  each. 

134.  The  Law  of  Private  Right.— 30  cents Smith. 

135.  Capital.— Part  I.  | ’ • 

136.  Capital. — Part  IT.  1 - , • - ; 

^ - , -p,  tti  r Karl  Marx. 

337.  Capital.— Part  III. 

138.  Capital.—  Part  IV.  J . v • * 

Four  double  numbers. — 30  cents  each. 

139  { Liiuctnrf:  Th“nde.r:.ana.  .Lig.htn;ing.  ,c?n; } 

140.  What  is  Music? Rice. 

141.  Are  the  Effects  of  Use  and  Disuse  Inherited?.  .Ball. 

142  j A Vindication  of  the  Rights  of)  . 

143  l Woman J WollstoneCraft. 

Two  double  numbers. — 30  cents  each. 

144.  Civilization:  Its  Cause  and  Cure Carpenter. 

145.  Body  and  Mind Clifford. 

146.  Social  Diseases  and  Worse  Remedies Huxley. 

147.  The  Soul  of  Man  under  Socialism. . .Oscar  Wilde. 
0 ( Electricity, the  Science  of  the  N ineteenth ) n „ 

u8  I Century.- Part  1.-30  cents.  } Caillard. 

( Electricity, the  Science  of  the  Nineteenth ) n 

) Century.- Part  II.- is  cents.  J Caillard. 

Mental  Suggestion.— Part  I. 


149 

150 

151 1 
152) 

*53 1 

154) 

155] 
156} 

157  \ 
158) 


Mental  Suggestion.— Part  II. 
Mental  Suggestion. — Part  III. 


OCHOROWICZ. 


Mental  Suggestion. — Pan  IV. 

Four  double  numbers. — 30  cents  each. 

Modern  Science — Science  of  the  Future. Carpenter. 

Studies  in  Pessimism Jgf*$PENHAUER. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves. — 111] 

Double  number. — 31 
Glimpses  of  Nature.—  Illustrate 
Part  I. — 30  cents 
Glimpses  of  Nature. — Part  II . 

Problems  of  the  Future. — Part 
Problems  of  the  Future. — Part 
Doublb  number. — 30  cents. 

Problems  of  the  Future. — Part 
Double  number. — 30  cents. 

The  Moral  Teachings  of  Science^ 

The  Wisdom  of  Life 

Double  number. — 30  cents. 

The  Mystery  of  Pain 

What  is  Property?  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Principle  of  Right  and  of  Gov- 
ernment  

Four  double  numbers. — 30  cts 
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